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Identification of the Principal Issues 


“By Crauprus O. JOHNSON 


HE issues in every Presidential cam- 
paign call forth millions of words, 
spoken and written, yet there are usu- 


ally public questions of significance that - 


are discussed but little, and some that 
may be considered not at all. An issue 
may be stressed, played down, or ig- 
nored, candidly met, obliquely handled, 
or distorted, depending upon the con- 
victions, moods, attitudes, and tech- 
niques of candidates and upon the over- 
all plans of the party strategists. Yet, 
on the whole, questions of governmental 
policy do play an essential part in po- 
litical campaigns, and the campaign of 
1952 will probably be no exception. 
From what source do issues arise? How 
are they developed™ What are the 
main issues for 1952? Will the cam- 
paign and election bring a decision on 
them, or on any of them? 


ORIGIN OF THE ISSUES 


Whence come the issues? It is ele- 
mentary to say that few of them origi- 
nate with the party in national conven- 
tion assembled. The party in conven- 
tion is a sort of clearing house for the 


“issues, a broker of plans, projects, ideas, 


and policies. Issues are commonly in- 
troduced by economic and social groups 
—organizations which “may have no 
strong affiliation with: any political 
party. Such organizations often carry 
on a program of public education simul- 
taneously with their approach to party 
leaders and party organizations, their 
purpose being to win the support of the 
party by demonstrating their strength 
among the voters.* 


1Of course nct every group desiring recog- 
nition of its interests by a political party 
would carry on a campaign of propaganda 


The time that may elapse before a 
movement is strong enough to win the 
endorsement of a political party may be 
long or short, depending upon the popu- 
lar. strength of the proposal and the 
inclination of party leaders toward the 
policy advocated. It is probably doing 
no violence to the facts to say that the 
temperance and prohibition movements 
for many years made relatively slow 
progress with political conventions, not 
so much because they failed to win sub- 
stantial popular support but rather be- 
cause they ran counter to the personal 
inclinations, interests, and convictions 
of so many party organization men. 
The same may be said of the move- 
ments for the direct election of United 
States senators and the national income 
tax. 
On the other hand, policies that are 
more palatable to party leaders—poli- 
cies like restrictions on immigration and 
aliens, the assertion of the rights of the 
United States abroad, and the care of 
veterans—find easy acceptance with 
party organizations. Indeed, on such 
matters politicians may actually run 
ahead of those groups who would ask 
for consideration of their programs. 
Only a few citizens will speak for the 
aliens, and fewer still will stand against 
the sovereignty of their country or the 
interests of the veteran. 

Issues are presented or may present 
themselves at any time. Pressure groups 
watch for opportunities to influence the 
for public support For example, an associa- 
tion seeking an opportunity to exploit a valu- 
able natural resource might well decide that 
an effort to win the public to its side would 
have an effect adverse to its interests, would 
serve to remind the public of the issue of con- 
servation. : 
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President, Congress, and other agencies 
and officers of the government, and 
their campaign to educate the public 
through the press, radio and television 
_ is a continuous process. The President 
may make a variety of issues by the 
use of his constitutional. powers to con- 
duct foreign relations and to command 
the Army and Navy. The action of a 
foreign power may pose a question that 
must be faced, and a diplomatic blun- 
der on the part of our government may 
with dramatic suddenness present an 
issue. A great management-labor dis- 
pute may push the question of labor re- 
lations to the ‘fore; industrial depres- 
sion and unemployment may creep upon 
us and take the center of the stage of 
issues; a disastrous flood may give the 
control of waters a leading place in the 
public mind; and inadequate medical 
and hospital care may raise the issue of 
national health insurance. Issues, then, 
are arising all the time, some selected 
by public authorities or precipitated by 
- the action of such authorities, others 
consciously shaped by private groups, 
still others resulting from forces beyond 
control. — f 
There ‘are issues that are not always 
clearly discernible—dormant issues at 
the “grass roots,” perhaps accumulated 
grievances, or unfulfilled aspirations. 
_ Or there may be among the people 
. a vague general feeling of helplessness 
and apathy. The party that can diag- 
nose the trouble and offer a promising 
remedy will profit greatly. In such 
cases, however, the people are more 
likely to find release in a person than 
in a party, for only a personality can 
` show the understanding, the warmth, 
and the spirit necessary to make articu- 
late the basic social needs of the mil- 
lions. Such men as Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Bryan, and the Roosevelts expressed 
the unformed thoughts of sturdy men, 
giving. them issues and self-respect. 
Party leaders who neglect to look to the 


base of democracy for issues are miss- 
ing not only a chance to profit for 
themselves but also the much greater 
opportunity to do their country a splen- 
did service. If responsible leaders fail 
here, the demagogue will exploit the op- 
portunities they have neglected. 


Party PLATFORMS 


It is in the year of the Presidential 
campaign, of course, that the issues, 
from whatever source-derived, are given 
a somewhat systematic examination and 
evaluation by the public. Each politi- 
cal party (our concern here is with the 
major parties only) is supposed to state 
its position on the issues of the day in 
its platform. On this document the 
public has become rather too cynical, 
so cynical that not a third of the voters 
read any part of it, and probably not 
one per cent read it in its entirety. 
Even the party leaders often fail to take 
their platform seriously, but at other 
times and: on specific issues they show 
no lack of conviction and sincerity. 
Thus, in 1920, the Democratic conven- 
tion took an unequivocal position in 
support of the League of Nations; the 
Republican party has often stated its 
position with relative clarity on the 
tariff; and in 1948 both parties took 


‘intelligible positions on the Taft-Hart- 


ley Act. 

Platforms are not wholly without value 
as guides to party policy. They some- 
times declare for a particular course on 
a specific issue, and they very com- 
monly indicate the general direction of 
the party. The platform may also serve 
as a mild restraint on the President or 
on congressmen who would: ignore ‘the 
party’s announced program. It must 
be admitted, however, that, in general, 
the platforms are disappointing. On 
some subjects the platforms of the ma- 
jor parties are usually in substantial 
agreement, and on controversial matters 
they often make broad statéments signi- 
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fying nothing. For example, in 1920, 
the Republican platform, dodging the 
issue of the League of Nations, declared 
for “agreement among the nations to 
preserve’the peace . . . an international 
association.” 

The major parties frequently adopt 
several virtually identical planks be- 
cause the two parties must appeal to 
millions who hold essentially the same 
views on public questions. It is a com- 
monplace that many Republicans whose 
parents rejoiced in the Square. Deal of 
Theodore Roosevelt have lived without 
dismay through the New Deal of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the Fair Deal of 
Harry S. Truman. Equally well known 
is the affinity of hundreds of thousands 
of Democrats, especially in the South, 
for the domestic policies of the right 
wing of the Republican party. 

On what great issue ‘during the last 
fifty years have Democrats and Repub- 
licans lined up and fought as parties? 
Did all the Republicans at the turn of 
the century favor “sound money”? Did 
all the Democrats favor “16 to 1”? 
Have there not always been both high 
tariff and low tariff Republicans and 


Democrats? Did the Democrats unani- ` 


mously support and the Republicans 
solidly oppose acceptance by the United 
States of membership in the League of 
Nations? Were the Democrats Wet 
and the Republicans Dry? Was the 
New Deal legislation the exclusive work 
of the Democrats, or did most of it have 
the support of a strong Republican mi- 
nority? The obvious answers to these 
questions contain the explanation for 
the Janus-faced generalizations of the 
typical party platform. 

Suppose the Democratic platform of 
1932 had declared for the policies it 
later put into effect: under the condi- 
tions obtaining, the Democrats might 
still have been victorious, but what 
Democrats would have dared present 
such a platform in July 1932? It re- 


` 


mained for the Socialist platform to 
advocate, among other things, appro- 
priations of $10 billion for relief, slum 
clearance, and public works; unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions; 
legislation to protect farmers and small 
home owners from mortgage foreclo- 
sures; the guarantee of the right of la- 
bor to organize; and the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. Thus, a minor party 
with no hope of office in the immediate 
future, and not seeking to attract voters 
by watering down its program, more 
nearly stated the policies the successful 
major party was to carry into effect 
than did that major party.” 


CANDIDATES May CLARIFY PLATFORMS 


If the platforms of the major parties 
run to generalities and sameness, the 
Presidential nominees have on more 
than one occasion given specific issues 
a clear meaning and emphasis. Thus 
in 1920, James M. Cox developed more 
fully the Democratic platform declara- 
tion favoring the League of Nations. 
In 1928, Alfred E. Smith practically 
changed the Democratic platform pledge 
from “an honest effort to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment” to an earnest 
campaign to remove it from the Consti- 
tution. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first 
campaign gave substance and scope to 
a New Deal not elaborated in his party’s 
platform. In 1940 Wendell Willkie ap- 
proved a peacetime selective draft, a 
point on which the Republican platform 
was silent. Four years later, Thomas 
E. Dewey went beyond his party’s plat- 
form in his endorsement of the recipro- 
cal trade program. 

It may happen, however, that a can- 


' didate will do little to explain and in- 


terpret a party platform. Perhaps the 
best modern example of a candidate’s 


2 Charles Edward Merriam and Harold 
Foote Gosnell, The American Party System 
(4th ed., New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949), p. 60. 
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failure to clarify an issue occurred in 
1920 when Warren G. Harding “inter- 
preting” the Republican plank in favor 
of “an international association” seemed 
always to oppose fke League, and at 
times appeared to be for and at other 
times against a league. Neither the po- 
sition of the party nor that of its nomi- 
nee for the Presidency was clarified by 
a statement of 31 distinguished pro- 
League Republicans to the effect that 
the election of Harding would be the 
surest way to “bring America into an 
effective league to preserve peace.” 


Tue PRINCIPAL Issurs IN 1952 


Foreign policy 


Foreign policy probably holds first 
place as an issue in 1952. It may de- 
velop either as a partisan or a non- 
partisan issue. The bipartisan policy 
in reference to European affairs, the 
policy of the Vandenberg days, has 
come to grief. It is by no means im- 
probable, however, that we may return 
to such a policy. A Republican Presi- 
dent who is in general accord with 
our present foreign commitments might 
easily hold Democratic support, or a 
conciliatory Democratic President might 
by skillful and patient consultation with 
like-minded Republican leaders win sup- 
port for a bipartisan policy. But there 
seems to be some doubt as to whether 
the leadership of an isolationist or near- 
isolationist President could bring a suffi- 
cient number of Republicans and Demo- 
crats together to promote a bipartisan 
policy.’ 


-3 Professor James L. McCamy very sern- 
ously questions the advisability of a bipartisan 
- foreign policy, maintaining that it “removes 
the proper testing of executive proposals, 
leaving this function to the chance opposition 
that might possibly come from individuals 
who typically will not have as much standing 
as would a political party.” The Administra- 
tion of American Foreign Affairs (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), p. 345. 


A discussion of a foreign policy of 
isolation appears to be almost academic. 
What responsible leader of either party 
advocates complete isolation? The near- 
est approach to it is Mr. Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s proposal that we withdraw to the 
Western Hemisphere. There is, how- 
ever, a modified isolationism for which 
Senator Robert A. Taft is the principal 
spokesman. This policy appears to 
favor limited obligations and responsi- 
bilities in Europe as distinguished from 
our broader commitments of recent 
years; to advocate a stronger line in 
eastern Asia, suggesting from time to 
time the use of Chinese Nationalist 
troops; to minimize the danger of Rus- 
sian aggression; to-show a marked lack 
of confidence in the United Nations; 
and to take a skeptical view of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The difference between the policy thus 
briefly sketched and that of the present 
administration is sufficiently wide to 
present definite alternatives. 


Internal security and civil liberties 


The drive against communism and 
disloyalty in the United States raises 
the fundamental question of how we 
can maintain internal security and at 
the same time preserve our civil liber- 
ties, retain or regain “the happy privi- 
lege of an American, that he may prat- 
tle and print, in what way he pleases, 
and without any one to make him 
afraid.” * g 

Is the MćCarran Act, or a slightly 
modified McCarran Act, the best pos- 
sible legislation for dealing with the 
threat of some thirty thousand Com- 
munists in the United States and seven 
or eight times that number of persons 


4 Quoted in John C. Miller, Crisis in Free- 
dom: The Alien and Sedition Acts (Boston: 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1951), p. 83, from 
James T. Callender, The History of the 
United States for 1796 (Philadelphia, 1797), 
p. 39. 
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who are able and ready to do the 


party’s work? Does the McCarran Act 
in amy unnecessary manner menace 
loyal Americans? Is the Federal Loy- 
alty Program properly balanced be- 
tween protecting the public service from 
subversives and guarding the rights of 
individuals? Have some committees of 
Congress and a few individual members 
thereof in their zeal to eradicate Com- 
munists and other subversive elements 
greatly damaged the reputations and 
impaired the usefulness of certain in- 
telligent and patriotic citizens? 

As long ago as 1777, Edmund Burke, 
in a letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 
conceding that liberty must have some 
restraints, gave this caution: “. . . it 
ought to be the constant aim of every 
wise public counsel, to find out by cau- 
tious experiments, and rational, cool en- 
deavors, with how little, not how much, 
of this restraint the community can sub- 
sist; for liberty is a good to be im- 
proved, and not an evil to be less- 
ened.” ë Dispassionate, nonpartisan dis- 
cussion of civil liberty is needed in 1952. 
Such discussion we probably shall not 
get. i 

One of our standing issues is that 
of racial and religious discrimination. 
Long an announced policy of the Re- 
publican party, in the last score of 
years antidiscrimination has been a 
Democratic principle also. The parties 
might even be accused of “nursing the 
issue,” although it should be said that 
there are constitutional obstacles to be 
overcome and sectional bitterness to be 
removed before equality of rights can 
make any marked progress. As the 
issue now stands it is one on which we 
may continue to expect a wide differ- 
ence between party promises and per- 
formances. In both major parties there 
_ are large elements that hold to the 


5 The Works of Edmund Burke (London: 
George Bell and Sons, 8 vols, 1891-1897), 
Vol, I, pp. 30-31. 


5 


theory that removal of discrimination 
is the responsibility of the individual 
states; and in both parties there may be 
individuals who believe that a little 
discrimination is a good thing. 


Government finance and fiscal policy 


The issue of government finance as- 
sumes large proportions because of the 
cost of national defense and aid to the 
free nations. Whether the present de- 
fense policy is continued or an alterna- 
tive one is adopted, the question of how 
to meet the cost will remain. Is a “pay 
as we go” policy possible? How would 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
that would limit personal and corporate 
income taxes to 25 per cent of income 
affect the revenue system and individual 
taxpayers? Would a constitutional 


-amendment limiting the amount of gov-` 


ernment expenditures in any one year 
to a certain percentage of the national 
income constitute a realistic approach 
to the problem of expenditures? Should 
government borrowing be subject to 
constitutional limitations? Then there 
is the question of how to resist or con- 
trol inflation. How much can be ac- 
complished by wage and price controls; 
and how much reliance should be placed 
upon monetary controls by the Federal 
Reserve System? Can fiscal policy be 
made an effective instrument for keep- 
ing business on an even-keel? These 
are some of the questions the voters 
should hear discussed. On the whole 
they are nonpartisan matters, and our 
political leaders ought to discuss them 
objectively. 


Labor relations 


The labor issue continues to be a 
leading one, particularly the problem of 
labor disputes in large industries. The 
Taft-Hartley Act does not appear to be 
the complete answer. Its 80-day in- 
junction to prevent a strike that would 
threaten the national health or safety 


- 


e 
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does not of itself bring about a settle- 
ment. What are the alternatives to 
Taft-Hartley? What is the basic im- 
pact of government intervention in ma- 
jor strikes? How can the govemment 
intervene in a labor dispute without fa- 
voring one side or the other? Is it pos- 
sible to devise a penalty system that 
will hit both sides with equal severity?. 
Is compulsory union membership ever 
justified? Such questions are ever with 
us in times of emergency, but only a 


_ few experts are competent to deal with 


them, and the public has difficulty in 
understanding the problems, not only 
because of their complexities but also 
because the public is often emotional on 
labor questions. Decisions on specific 
labor questions must of necessity be left 
to our duly chosen officials, but cam- 
paign discussion of the basic problem 
should be profitable to both voters and 
candidates. 


Agriculture 


Both major political parties seem 
committed to price supports for agri- 
cultural commodities, although many 
Americans would like to hear a’ discus- 


, Sion of the merits of continuing this 


depression-born device. If such sup- 
ports are to be continued, should the 
parity concept be retained? Does it 
adequately serve agriculture and the 
national economy? In the matter of 
foreign trade in agricultural products, 
questions are raised as to the wisdom 
of continuing the Wheat Agreement and 
as to the sense and justice of imposing 
barriers against the importation of 
dairy products. What are the best ways 
and means by which the federal govern- 
ment can support soil conservation? 
Despite present surpluses we shall later 
need more production. What should be 
the relative places of irrigation and soil 
improvement in meeting this demand? 
Agricultural economists raise another 
significant question: What should be 


done to get young people out of agri- 
cultural areas, particularly in the South, 
where they are not needed and where 
wages are low to areas where they can 
find better employment? What sugges- 
tions do our political leaders have to 
offer on this and other essentially non- 
partisan questions on farm problems? 


Conservation 


There is practically no dissent to the 
proposition that our natural resources 
should be conserved, but there is con- 
siderable disagreement on what consti- 
tutes the best type of conservation. 
Should the states or the United States 
have title to the oil lands beneath the 
marginal seas? In other words, should 
a few coast states have this property, 
or should it belong to the whole coun- 
try? This is an urgent question, in- 
volving not only millions of dollars but 
also the broader question of conserva- 
tion. It is one specific question in re- 
lation to conservation that might be di- 
rectly considered in the campaign and 
possibly even settled by the election. 
Another conservation question, one that 
will probably be a subject of debate for 
sometime to come, is that of the multi- 
ple-purpose water resources projects. 
How far should the federal government 
go to improve the navigation of our 
rivers, control their floods, utilize their 
water for irrigation and their power for 
generating electricity? Under what sys- 
tem or plan should such enterprises be 
administered? And what part in hy- 
droelectric development is to be left to 
private organizations? 
Social security 


Government responsibility for the 
aged, the unemployed, and others who 
might be dependent upon charity seems 
now to be generally accepted in prin- 
ciple. The issue is on how inclusive 
such programs of insurance and assist- 
ance should be and how substantial the 
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benefits. The outstanding issue at this 
time appears to be that of national 
health insurance. Perhaps a single basic 
question on social security could be 
phrased in this way: Considering the 
rapid strides we have made, have we 
gone far enough to stop for a time and 
take our bearings? 


Ethical standards in government 


Surely all political parties and prac- 
tically all sorts and conditions of men 
endorse integrity in the public service. 
But such universality of approval does 
not preclude public ethics as an appro- 
priate political issue. In the practical 
world of affairs integrity is often a rela- 
tive matter. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of an integrity that goes beyond 
ordinary money honesty to include such 


traits of character as the eschewal of | 


“honest graft” and abstention from 
harmful gossip and slander even to 
accomplish a noble purpose. Ethical 
standards maintained in a political cam- 
paign are by no means the least signifi- 
cant evidence on which the voter may 
make his decision respecting the claims 
of men and parties to public office. 


Presidential power 


A President may. stretch the powers 
of the office gaily and with gusto, or 
he may exercise wide powers with re- 
luctance, or he may hesitate when. he 
should act, giving rise to the complaint: 
Why doesn’t he do something? In the 
twentieth century, however, the com- 
plaint is more commonly made against 
an executive for alleged excessive use of 
power. Even the normal course of de- 
velopment would gradually change and 
reshape the executive power, sometimes 
making it an issue. A crisis, a period 
of stress, usually forces executive action 
and hence the issue of power. What 
are the limits of the executive power to 
make international agreements, engage- 
ments that have practically the same 


force as treaties? Do the President’s 
powers as Commander in Chief extend 
to any civilian activities related to the 
national defense? The President has 
the Constitution and the statutes for 
guides, but his actions under them de- 
pend upon his understanding of his 
office. z 

It is probable that the duties and 
powers of the President will never be 
exactly defined. They may be ex- 
panded, delimited, and refined by law, 
judicial decision, and custom, but there 
will remain areas in which power is in 
doubt. How could it be otherwise in 
a country moving rapidly on its own 
motion and as a result of outside pres- 
sures? As the situation changes, the na- 
ture of the issue changes, and in conse- 
quence its discussion in campaign after 
campaign is more than a formality. 
The American people seem generally 
able to grasp the larger aspects of this 
problem. It would -therefore seem to 
be a most appropriate-one for campaign 
discussion. 


Wuar CAN THE CAMPAIGN DECIDE? 


Whatever the issues of a campaign 
may be, the voter will usually find him- 
self confused. In the first place, candi- 
dates and their backers commonly fail 
to meet some issues squarely. Under- 
standably they want to appeal to as 
many voters as possible. Consequently, 
the tendency of party spokesmen is to 
take a middle course, or at least to 
avoid specific declarations. Further- 
more, public men no less than some 
of our newspaper publishers and enter- 
tainers seem to underestimate the ca- 
pacity of the public to distinguish, to 
appreciate, to understand. It is the 
belief of this writer that the average 
voter is capable of grasping, indeed 
eager for, much more solid reasoning 
than the typical political orator puts 
into a speech. The intensity with which 
the people have hung onto the words 
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of able and sincere men whc have 
“known what they were talking about” 
—men like Woodrow Wilson, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Alfred E. Smith, George 
W. Norris, and William E. Borah— 
would seem clearly to indicate that the 
electors will stand for, even prefer, a, 
much richer campaign diet than they 
usually get. 

In the second place, the issues present 
a problem to the voter because he is 
often unable to find the party or the 
candidate who represents his views on 
all the leading issues. Suppose the 
voter favors minimum commitments 
abroad and a very aggressive anti- 
subversive program at home, a program 
that calls for a narfow interpretation 
of the civil liberties guarantees o? the 
Constitution in order that all possible 
disloyal persons may be located and 
rendered ineffective. And suppose one 
party favors this voter’s foreign policy 
and’ the other party favors his views on 
internal security? Obviously the voter 
will have to cast his ballot against one 
of the policies he favors. The situation 
of course becomes further complicated 
as the issues increase in number. If 
the voter is a good party man he re- 
solves his doubts on the issues in fevor 
of his party. But, if he is of the 25 or 
30 per cent- of voters with independent 


- leanings, he may be troubled. He must 


make his choice of party and candidate 
on the basis of their standing on the 
main issue or issues. 

Possibly the candidates may be more 
significant in the voter’s mind than the 
issues. The candidates themselves, or 
one of them, may be the main issue. 
Or the principal issue may be: “Do we 
want a change?” or, “Time for a 
change.” Many factors help the voter 
make up his mind—the traditions of 
the parties; the issues of the day}; per- 
sonalities; and general impressions. An 
individual may “feel somehow,” and 
with considerable intelligence, that this 


is the man or the party for the time. 
Without having given the matter sys- 
tematic thought, the American voter 
knows that compromise, accommoda- 
tion, and contentment with less than 
full satisfaction are essential to the 
operation of free government. 

An election may settle one or two prin- 
cipal issues immediately or in months 


to follow; or it may settle practically | 


nothing. The election of 1896 amounted 
to an immediate decision against gold 
and silver coinage at the ratio of 16 
to 1 and for the protective tariff. In 
1912 the people seem to have voted for 
the progressivism of the New Freedom 
rather than for any specific policy or 
policies, and in 1920 they resoundingly 
recorded that they had had enough of 
it. The election of 1932 proved that 


_ the American people, not knowing what 


to do, were willing to try a bold experi- 


_ment in government. 


Other elections since 1896 would seem 
to represent general trends rather than 
hard and fast decisions. The sugges- 
tion that burning issues are not settled 
in every election is no indication of 
disease in the body politic. Since'our 
elections must come every four years 
whether or not there are significant 
issues for consideration, and since issues 
may arise and be settled between elec- 


tions, it is not at all to be wondered at 


that campaign issues are sometimes less 
than epoch-making. 

What issues may we hope to see set- 
tled in the campaign and election of 
1952? It does not seem probable that 
the Korean “police action” will be or 
can be settled by an election. It is pos- 
sible, even probable, that the political 
activities of this year will indicate 
whether co-operation with and aid to 
the free nations should be continued in 
their present proportions or substan- 
tially reduced. Such issues as civil 
liberties, labor relations, agricultural 
promotion, and public finance will prob- 


s 
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ably not be settled. They are continu- 
ing issues demanding legislative atten- 
tion from year to year. We shoyld not 
expect this election to mark any par- 
ticular break with the past, as did those 


of 1920 and 1932. The most that we 
have reason to expect is that the voters- 
will indicate a general approval of pres- 
ent policies or a preference for some 
modification of them. 
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` How Can We Secure Dependable Alles? 


By D. F. 


T is hard to think of a more difficult 
question than the one raised in the 
title, or a more urgent one, for the kind 
of future we are to have depends on 
finding the right answer. 

Can we get and hold enough allies to 
keep our way of life alive and flourish- 
ing in a large part of the world? Or 
are we doomed to alienate our allies and 
lose them in a crisis? 

Our volte-face on the subject of alli- 
ances is one of the swiftest and most 
sweeping developments in our history. 
Down to 1914 we rejected the very 
thought of “entangling alliances.” We 
were careful never to call ourselves an 
ally during World War I, always an 
“associated power,” and afterwards the 
“no alliance” principle was our slogan 
for instant retirement into isclation. 
In World War O we welcomed allies, 
even Red Russia, and actually called 
them by that name; but it is only since 
1947 that we have actively sought allies. 


Our WESTERN ALLIANCE STRUCTURE 


During the past five years we have 
accumulated allies at a phenomenal 
rate. We started with a backlog of 
some twenty Latin American allies 
which had stood by us well during both 
world wars, with the notable exception 
of Argentina. The addition of Canada, 
our too often forgotten ally, accounted 
. for all of the Western Hemisphere. 

t 


The Truman Doctrine 


Greece and Turkey were added on 
March 12, 1947, when the Truman 
Doctrine for the containment of both 
the Soviet Union and communism was 
proclaimed. This doctrine, which ap- 


FLEMING 


plied throughout the world, expressed 
our resentment at the Soviet organiza- 
tion of eastern Europe, and our convic- 
tion that the land bridge between Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa was a strategic 
position which must be held. 

This was during the period of our 
atomic monopoly, when we believed 
that we had a decisive weapon which 
could make our will effective on this 
planet. President Truman had made 
up his mind after the first abortive 
Council of Foreign Ministers, in Sep- 
tember 1945, to contain the Soviet Un- 
ion. Frequently dissuaded from issu- 
ing his doctrine, he insisted upon its 
proclamation in connection with our 
assumption of Britain’s role as the de- 
fender of Greece.* 

In accord with the law of world poli- 
tics that what seems strictly defensive 
to one side always seems highly offen- 
sive to the other, the Soviets consid- 
ered containment to mean encirclement. 
They replied by organizing the chief 
Communist parties of Europe into the 
Cominform in September 1947, and the 
Czechoslovak Communist party seized 
control of Czechoslovakia in Febru 


~ 1948. ` 


4 


NATO 


This act loosed the first real wave of 
fear throughout the West and led ,in 
rapid succession first to a defense treaty 
between five west European states and 
then to the North Atlantic Treaty of 
April 4, 1949, in which twelve Atlantic 
states contracted to defend each other 
against attack. The new allies were 

1See the two authoritative articles by 


Arthur Krock in New York Times, March 
23, 25, 1947. 
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the United States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Belgium, Nether- 
_ lands, Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, and Portugal. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion had little military substance until 
the outbreak of war in Korea in June 
1950, coupled with the Soviet achieve- 
ment of the A-bomb, deeply alarmed 
the United States. The Truman ad- 
ministration,- which had found no way 
to prevent a gigantic breach in the Tru- 
man Doctrine in China, now felt com- 
pelled to fight for South Korea. Ameri- 
cans in general feared having to fight a 
long series of debilitating wars with So- 
viet satellites without ever being able 
to strike at the Soviet Union, and the 
western Europeans feared that this de- 
velopment in Asia would leave them 
open to Soviet absorption. 


German rearmament 


France promptly sent two lists of 
searching questions to Washington, on 
August 5 and 17, 1950, asking if we 
would defend Europe on the ground. 
Our Joint Chiefs of Staff said yes, but 
insisted on the rearmament of Western 
Germany and its inclusion in NATO,? 
a demand which surprised the French 
and British Foreign Ministers when 
presented suddenly by Secretary Ache- 
son on September 12, 1950. Both de- 
murred, urging the prior development 
of NATO forces, but after a few days 
they capitulated to “great pressure.” ® 
Though they yielded, “the urgency the 
United States felt over the European 
and world situation had not been sold 
to the European powers,” and some of 
them felt that they were “becoming not 
much better than satellites.” ¢ 

2 James Reston, New York Times, March 2, 
1952. 

3 Harold Callender, New York Times, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950. 

4 Drew Middleton, New York Times, De- 
cember 20, 1950; Daniel Schorr, Christian 
Science Monitor, December 22, 1950. 


Effects of our arms drive 


Simultaneously the United States 
launched an enormous military pro- 
gram, calling for 100 bilions in two 
years, applied full pressure on our 
NATO allies to act accordingly, and 
launched an intense program of buy- 
ing raw materials for military use and 
stockpiling. These moves helped Brit- 
ain’s dollar balances, but made it ex- 
tremely difficult for our allies to get 
their share of the needed materials in 
competition with us, while inflation 
soared internally among them in re- 
sponse to the rearmament pressures. 

Painfully achieved European recov- 
ery was distressingly set back, and a 
new financial crisis began in Britain 
which no palliatives can solve. Britain 
must reduce the drain of the Malayan 
war and her other imperial commit- 
ments sharply, along with rearmament, 
or suffer a slump in her low standard 
of living that would have incalculable 
consequences. 

Likewise, France must cut the losses 
of her Indochinese war, both in man- 
power and in money, if she is to have 
any chance of balancing Germany in 
Europe. During the two years since 
the French proposed the Schuman plan 
and the European integrated army, the 
Germans, unburdened by any rebellious 
colonies, have forged far ahead of 
France economically into a position of 
prosperity and ability to finance a new 
army,° while France faces a further re- 
duction in her standard of living which 
would add to the quarter of her voters 
who already vote communist. 


NATO extended 


Meanwhile NATO has been extended 
to include Greece and Turkey, neither 
of them Atlantic powers. In July 1951 . 


5 Theodore H. White, “Germany and the 
Allies Great Gamble,” The Reportér, June 24, 
1952, pp. 9-14. 
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the State Department abruptly an- 
nounced that it favored the entrance of 
the two Mediterranean powers, and our 
NATO allies reluctantly acquiesced at 
the Ottawa Council Meeting on Sep- 
tember 20, after exacting promises that 
the nonmilitary functions of the or- 
ganization would receive greater atten- 
tion. “Rightly or wrongly the West- 
ern European allies believe Washington 
has overemphasized the military espects 
of the Soviet problem”—a feeling which 
“reached the proportions of a quiet but 
stubborn revolt” at Ottawa.” 


Spain 


However, Allied protests have not 
prevented the United States from tak- 
ing the ultimate step in alliance-mak- 
ing, the decision to make an ally of 
Franco Spain which was signalized by 
Admiral Sherman’s visit to Franco in 
July 1951. After a careful investiga- 
tion in Washington, Demaree Bess de- 
cided that the Franco alliance signified 
a conclusion by Acheson that “all-out 
war is almost inevitable.” ® It remains 
to be seen whether our insistence can 
gain admission to NATO for Franco 
over the nearly unanimous moral re- 
pugnance-of our NATO allies, Portugal 
excepted, to such an association. 


ALLIES IN THE EAST 


Concurrent with these developments 
in Europe we have erected a complete 


6 New York Times, July 20, August 22, 
September 21, 1951. i ; 

T James Reston, New York Times, Novem- 
ber 9, 1951. By that time the pro-American 
London Economist thought that “American 
policy has become less restrained, less com- 
radely in matters of vital interest to the whole 
commonwealth.” It could not forget that the 
culminating factor in all defense planning, the 
atomic weapon, was “treated as an Amer-can 
monopoly.” The Economist, Novembe® 17, 
1951, pp. 1165-66. 

8Demaree Bess, “How Close is War with 
Russia?” Saturday Evening Post, November 
24, 1951, p. 25. 


structure of alliances in the Pacific cen- 
tering in Japan, a peace treaty for her 
being negotiated through diplomatic 
channels and ratified by a conference © 
at San Francisco in September 1951. 

The terms of the treaty elicited in- 
dignant protest from the Philippines, 
which resented its loss of reparations. 
This loss was partly compensated by 
the United States. Burma protested, 
and India requested three important re- 
visions. Indonesia asked that Commu- 
nist China be a party. Australia voiced 
strong objections and joined with New 
Zealand in vainly requesting that Japan 
be forbidden to have an air force or a 
navy.’ 

Britain objected to our desire to have 
Chiang Kai-shek sign the treaty, but 
finally accepted an agreement that 
neither Peking nor Formosa should 
sign, Japan being free to choose either 
later.1° Six weeks afterwards a group 
of our Senators revealed that John. 
Foster Dulles, the architect of the 
treaty, had promised them that Japan 
would sign with Formosa, and she did. 
Later she recognized the Nationalist 
government as the government of all 
China. 

The ample provisions for making Ja- 


- pan an American military base aroused 


resentment in Japan itself. Many Japa- 
nese felt compelled to take sides in - 
an explosive world situation. A public 
opinion poll showed well over half op- 
posed to the continuance of American 
forces in Japan, and the press almost 
universally described Premier Yoshida’s 
trip to Washington as “the mission 
without honor.” +? 

Like the.Germans, great numbers of 

® London Times, July 13; New York Times, 
September 3, 1951. 

10 Manchester Guardian Weekly, June 15, 


1951, 2 
11 New York Times, August 30-31, 1951, 


’ April 28, 1952; Nashville Tennesseean, June 


19, 1952. 
13 London Times, August 16, 17, 20, 1951. 
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Japanese who had just accepted with 
relief the American teaching that they 
must abandon armaments and war now 
learned with shock that the orders were 
reversed and that the pains of conscrip- 
tion and armaments must now be ac- 
cepted again. 

During the summer of. 1951 some 
thirty changes were made in the treaty 
draft, all of them comparatively minor. 
The concessions did not meet the main 
objections of Burma and India, both 
of whom refused to attend the treaty 
signing. J 

Australia and New Zealand were re- 
assured by a mutual defense treaty with 
the United States, and a similar pact 
was signed with the Philippines. 

Reference to the treaty “ceremonies” 
having led to renewed criticism; it was 
decided to allot four days for discus- 
sion, though without any right of 
amendment. Then the Soviet Union 
suddenly caused alarm by accepting her 
invitation to attend. A set of drastic 
rules of procedure was hastily adopted 
which allotted to each of the invited 
delegates a single hour in which to ex- 
press his views. The Chairman, Secre- 
tary Acheson, was given full power to 
decide all points of order, and he 
gaveled the Russian and Polish dele- 
gates so firmly that he won national 
applause from the television audience. 
Even Senator McCarthy agreed that 
Acheson “did a good gavel-banging 
job.” 18 

Our technical triumph was unques- 
tioned. We had made the former bar- 
baric enemy, Japan, into the appar- 
ently docile ally of the present. Yet it 
was a strange victory. We made a 
peace deeply affecting Asia in which 
all of Asia that mattered would have 
no part. The Soviet Union, China, and 
India, representing a full billion Asians, 
were outside the treaty and opposed to 

18 The Nation, September 22, 1951. 


it. Even Carlos Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, said at San Francisco: “It is 
straining credulity to believe that Ja- 
pan has been completely transformed 
from the aggressive, feudal, militarist 
police state which it has been for cen- 
turies into a thoroughgoing democracy.” 
James Reston agreed that this was the 
consensus at the conference. He wrote: 
“Nobody here has any illusions about 
the democratization of Japan. Nobody 
thinks Japan is going to be happy with ` 
a United States dole and a United 
States policeman in the corner.” 4 


West GERMANY INTEGRATED 


Japan having been tied into the 
American alliance system, Secretary 
Acheson pursued the drive of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to do the same thing 
with Germany. At the Rome meeting 
of the NATO Council, in November 
1951, it was made plain that the United 
States would have a German army, even 
if it was necessary to “go ahead with 
some alternative plan for German par- 
ticipation,” in the teeth of French op- 
position.1> This threat was renewed in 
February, with the backing of both the 
Pentagon and the Congress.?® f 

The integration of Western Germany 
into the European Defense Community 
—with France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg—was 
steadily pushed at the Big Three meet- 
ing with Chancellor Adenauer in Feb- 
ruary 1952 and at the Lisbon meeting 
of NATO, which set up a permanent 
secretariat and indicated for NATO a 
status overshadowing the United Na- 
tions. 

In the United States the Lisbon con- 


14 The Nation, September 22, 1951, p. 226; 
New York Times, September 4, 1951. 

18 Edmund Stevens, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, December 1, 1951. 

16 James Reston, New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1952. 
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ference was celebrated as a great vic- 
tory; but in London the Times asked, 
on February 26, what purpose was 
served by the talk of fifty divisions in 
1952 and a hundred still more imagina- 
tive divisions in 1954. This kind of 
“mock publicity” which attempted “to 
combine military security with political 
propaganda”? indicated that the mili- 
tary planners “do not really know what 
they want or what they need.” The 
* Economist, on March 1, deplored the 
“round figures, flat assertions and high 
aspirations tumbled into: print to- 
gether,” and bluntly termed it a dis- 
honest practicé to pretend “that Franco- 
German difficulties over a European 
Defense Community are not so serious 
after all.” 

French reluctance to accept German 
rearmament was expressed in the warn- 
ing of Le Monde that the “autocratic 
and militaristic apparatus which was 
responsible for two devastating wars 
and the ruin of Europe would rise 
again.” ** Attempting to explain the 
difficulty in bringing German rearma- 
ment about, Reston wrote that behind 
the resistance to “Mr. Acheson’s sud- 
den diplomacy” lay the fact that “the 
French and Germans had never really 
accepted the United States estimate of 
the meaning of Korea, on which the 
proposal was based in the first place.” 18 

On March 10 the entire venture was 
imperiled by the receipt of a Soviet 
note proposing the creation of a unified 
Germany with an army and an air force 
of its own, neutralized to the extent 
that it would agree not to join NATO. 
This offer led to renewed determination 
in Washington that the negotiations 
with Germany must be-speeded to con- 
clysion before still more attractive So- 
viet offers could arrive, and both the 

17 Quoted in Foreign Affairs, April 1952, p. 
361. 

18 New York Times, February 20, 1952. 


peace contract with Germany and ‘the 
European Defense Treaty were signed 
on May 27, 1952. 

The strong pressure of American 
diplomacy had made another great 
enemy state into an ally, if the agrée- 
ments could be ratified by deeply trou- 
bled German and French parliaments. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE U.N. 


This was recompense for the diffi- 
cult victories won by the United States 
in the 1951 U.N. General Assembly 
meeting at Paris, where Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden’s opening address contrasted 
so sharply with the harsh, implacable 
speech of Acheson that he received 
warm applause and continued apprecia- 
tion. 

The Soviet motion that the United 
States was guilty of intervention in the 
Cominform states, because of the pro- 
vision in our Mutual Security Act of 
1951 that $100,000,000 be spent to aid 
refugees from those states and help to 
form them into armed units, was de- 
feated, 42 to 5 with 11 abstaining; 
though the London Times of December 
22, 1951 thought it hardly surprising 
that the Soviets took the-provision for 
organizing and helping “selected per- 
sons residing in” those countries to 
mean spies and saboteurs. 

An American proposal which would 
allow NATO to take command of 
United Nations forces and those of 
nonmembers was watered down with a 
shower of amendments- until it had 
little substance left in it.1® 

The election of a successor to Yugo- 
slavia on the Security Council led to 
an even more Pyrrhic Victory for the 
United States, which sponsored Greece 
against the Soviet candidate Byelorus- 
sia. Most of the members of the As- 
sembly felt that the gentleman’s agree- 


19 New York Times, September 12, 1951, 
January 5, 9, 1952. z 
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ments of 1946, allotting seats geographi- 
cally, should hold, and all our most 
dependable allies united in believing 
that no good could come from insisting 
on the absolute isolation of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in the Se- 
curity Council. 

These convictions gave Byelorussia a 
majority on all the early ballots. She 
led on the eighth ballot 32 to 27, De- 
cember 6, but by December 13 Ameri- 
can pressure reversed the vote 36 to 23. 
The nineteenth ballot, on December 20, 
eventually produced the required two- 
thirds majority for Greece. The vote 
was 39-16-4. The full power of the 
United States had been required to 
‘compel the Assembly to reverse itself. 

On the issue of admitting new mem- 
bers we had a still closer call. “Over 


bitter United States opposition” the, 


Political and Security Committee voted 
for the Soviet resolution to admit thir- 
teen waiting applicants to the United 
Nations, instead of Italy alone, as we 
desired. The vote was 21-12-25, the 
25 abstentions being especially signifi- 
cant. In the Assembly itself the vote 


was 22-21-16, though the Assembly 


saved the United States from defeat by 
accepting its contention that because of 
the far-reaching importance of the So- 
viet resolution a two-thirds majority 
was required.”° 

The.extreme difficulty of averting de- 
feat in these cases indicated clearly that 
future Assemblies are likely to break 
away from our leadership principle of 
total hostility to the Soviet bloc. 


Way Our Attims Fear Us 


Can we have loyal and dependable 
allies? We can if our allies feel, and 
continue ‘to feel, that the alliance gives 
them two things: military protection, 


20 New York Times, January 26, February 
2, 1952. 


and acceptable living standards. They 
may accept a reduction of standards 
for a short time if convinced that their 
security is really at stake, but it will be 
extremely difficult to maintain the alli- 
ance if standards are depressed: in the 
long run. 

Today a large proportion of the peo- 
ple in all the states allied with us be- 
lieve: (a) that the Soviet danger is not 
so great or so urgent as we think it 
is; (b) that our insistence upon heavy 
armament at the earliest possible mo- 
ment unduly imperils and reduces their 
standards of living; and (c) that our 
rashness and impatience are driving 
them rapidly toward a world war which 
will destroy them, whatever it does to 
ourselves and the Soviets. 

These are grave and growing fears; 
and unless we can remove them, we 
cannot expect that the vast and com- 
plicated structure of alliances which 
we have so hastily built will hold to- 
gether. We are a young, impatient 
people which has suddenly, historically 
speaking, acquired half the economic 
power of the world. We have won 
every war in our history, the late ones 
bringing us vast increases of wealth and 
prosperity. No nation has ever suc- 
cessfully defied us, and we are in no 
mood to permit the Soviet Union to do 
so. It is therefore very hard for us to 
examine the fears of our allies objec- 
tively, especially when we are subsidiz- 
ing them very heavily. Yet it is im- 
perative that we should know where we 
are headed. 


Our failure in Korea 


In trying to see where we are going, 
the first step is an understanding that 
we have woefully mismanaged the Ko- 
rean war, We went into South Korea, 
under the banner of the United Nations, 
to defeat the North Korean aggression. 
We did that relatively soon, and with 
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comparatively small loss of life and 
- treasure, thereby winning a great and 
precious victory for the principle of 
collective security. Then we decided to 
invade the North Korean Republic and 
abolish it, gambling on the extremely 
long chance that two great communist 
powers would permit us to establish a 
model American democracy on their 
most sensitive and strategic frontier. 
Another eight months of heavy fighting 
ensued, resulting in more than a mil- 
lion casualties and ending in a stale- 
mate. 

At the end of the first year of war a 
Soviet offer of a cease fire at the 38th 
parallel led finally to negotiations, but 
not before we had decided that the 
fighting must continue until we had a 
more defensible line, a’ little north of 
the 38th parallel—a decision which set 
the contest of wills that blocked peace 
for another year. 

When the truce talks eventually got 
under way, we insisted on “an artificial 
separation between military and politi- 
cal considerations” which led to inter- 
mittent Communist propaganda suc- 
cesses and “resulted in a halting and 
uncertain approach” to the desired 
cease-fire objective.” Eventually, our 
mismanagement of the prisoner-of-war 
question made it the sole issue prevent- 
ing an armistice, undermined the confi- 
dence of our allies in our ability to 
manage either the larger or smaller 
issues involved, and left them hanging 
on the precipice of constant danger that 
a vastly expanded war in Asia would 
break out. The mission of Lord Alex- 
ander, the British Defense Minister, to 
Korea in mid-June 1952 to find out for 
the British Government where it was 
being led, underlined to the world the 
fact that the Korean war had become 
a strictly American deadlock. 


21 Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times, 
May 15, 1952. ; 


It did not help, either, that we 
bombed the Yalu power plants, with- 
out notifying our allies, while Alexander 
was in Washington. The resulting 
storm in Britain aroused the entire La- 
bor party and deeply embarrassed the 
Churchill government. “Almost with- 
out exception” the principal organs of 
British public opinion “deplored the 
failure of the United States to inform 
and consult Britain in advance,” and 
France complained officially.” 

By that time it was apparent to ev- 
eryone that there was no good way out 
of the Korean war for our side. Simul- 
taneously, it became clear that we had 
lost the war politically by backing the 
reactionary*regime of President Syng- 
man Rhee, who had been overwhelm- 
ingly repudiated by the South Korean 
people in the election held only a month 
before the Korean war broke out. 

In May and June 1952, with a Presi- 
dential election by a hostile National 
Assembly at stake, Rhee jailed twelve 
Assemblymen, declared martial law, and 
threatened to dissolve the Assembly. 
Flying visits from Generals Van Fleet 
and Clark apparently induced him not 
to take troops from the front to en- 
force his’ will, but a personal tele- 
gram from President Truman express- 
ing “shock” and a similar message from 
U.N. Secretary General Lie, did not re- - 


-solve Rhee’s feud with the Assembly. 


Instead, he denounced the United Na- 
tions, banned the Voice of America 
from his radio, and heavily censored all 
foreign publications which criticized his 
government. 


A German Korea? 


This record in Korea does not in- 
cline our allies in Europe to certainty 
that the American prescription for Ger- 
many and Europe is infallibly right. If 


22 Clifton Daniel, New York Times, June 
29, 1952, 
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ce 
the Americans have so plainly over- 
reached themselves in-Asia, may they 
not also do it in Europe? 

There is a great deal to be said for 
our effort to force the unification of 
western Europe around Western Ger- 
many. The whole area is a deficit and 
declining region; unification might save 
it. But there is not much historical 
warrant for believing that we can com- 
pel federation in order to create a 
powerful bulwark for our defense. 

_The quick arming of Western Ger- 
many also opens up the immediate pros- 
pect of a vaster Korea in the heart of 
Europe. A new army in West Ger- 
many means a rival army in East Ger- 
many. The East Germans have already 
laid waste a border zone down the cen- 
ter of Germany, preparatory to closing 
the border. 
in Berlin has a sick economy which 
must grow gradually weaker even with- 
out a new blockade, which the Soviets 
are now in position to impose without 
fear of any effective reprisal short of 
a world war. 

There is no reason to believe that 
the West Germans will give up their 
passion for unity, and our plan gives 
them no prospect of achieving it except 
by building up such superior armed 
strength that, with the support of the 
United States, they can enforce the 
unification of Germany upon the Soviet 
Union. This is the direction in which 
our policy plainly points, and the suc- 
cessful development of West German 
military power would enable us eventu- 
ally to take down the Iron Curtain, as 
we did the 38th parallel, at the cost of 
another world war. 

This is the logic of a world split 
evenly in two, with every important 
country which is not a satellite of the 
Soviet Union or China committed in 
alliance to the United States. Such an 
organization of the world is logical and 


~ 


The West German enclave ` 


` tegic. 


thoroughgoing, but it leaves small hope 
of survival to our democratic allies in 
western Europe. For this reason they 
must try to draw back somewhere short 
of that éomplete and frightful destruc- 
tion with which the forcible unification 
of Germany threatens them. Our allies 
know that Japan was not a matter of 
life and death to the Soviet Union, but 
that Germany is. ; 


East-West trade 


Another reason powerfully impels our 
allies to break with us—the stern in- 
sistence, expressed in our Battle Act, 
that they must cease to trade with the 
communist half of the world in any 
goods which might have military value. 
This act required the Mutual Security 
Director to terminate aid to our allies 
who sell “strategic” goods to the com- 
munist bloc countries. 

Our allies agree to the principle. 
The difficulty comes in deciding which 
of thousands of items are really stra- 
There is great leeway for dis- 
agreement; our interpretation is strict, 
and theirs in favor of trade. 

This is a crucial matter to countries 
like Germany and Japan, which might 
develop a large trade with the expand- 
ing industrial systems of the Soviet Un- 
ion, eastern Europe,~and China. In- 
deed, no one has ever explained how 
Japan is to live permanently without 
renewing economic intercourse with the 
Asiatic mainland, and it is equally im- 
possible to foresee expanding markets 
for a swiftly resurgent Germany out- 
side of the communist lands. Without 
such trade, these two highly indus- 
trialized powers must cut increasingly 
into Britain’s precarious world liveli- 
hood, to mention only one consequence. 

Our European allies need to restore 
trade with the East. It is vital to some 
of them, and it becomes increasingly so 
as the current drive in this country to 
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raise tariffs and keep out their goods 
gains momentum. Our allies have a 
powerful long-term interest in restoring 
East-West trade, in order to live, to 
raise their standards of living, and to 
gain independence from us. 

For these reasons our drive to throttle 
trade between the two worlds will be 
self-defeating if continued much longer. 


What price defense? 


It is essential to our future safety 
and security to recognize that we have 
let the Korean war throw us, and the 
entire world of our allies, dangerously 
off balance. -Instead of conducting a 
careful and prudent police operation, 


`- we not only got ourselves into an im- 


passe in Korea, but jumped to the con- | 


clusion that we and our allies must and 
would prepare at forced draft to fight 
victoriously in every part of the globe, 


“ on land and sea and in the air. This 


cataclysmic decision brought our allies 
face to face with the acceptance of in- 


evitable war, and it misread the long- ` 


term nature of our world struggle with 
commùnism; which is mainly an ideo- 
logical and political conflict, not a mili- 
tary one. 


Some REQUISITES FOR DEPENDABLE 
ALLIES 


‘We can have dependable allies if we 
will do these things: 

1. Moderate the arms race 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
we have overburdened our allies. Har- 
vard economist Sumner H. Slichter 
summed it all up'in his article in the 
January 1952, Atlantic, “Rearmament: 
Too Much, Too Soon.” The living 


` 


standards of our allies have been un- ` 


derminéd in three ways: by leaving less 
goods for consumption, by raising the 
price of Europe’s imports faster than 
her exports, and by inflation. Even 
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more serious, our feverish arms drive is 
reversing the spirit and the policy of 
the Marshall plan. It is time, says 
Slichter, “to halt the retrogression in 
the quality of thinking on national se- 
curity and foreign policy that has char- 
acterized the United States -for more 
than a year.” 

We should pause to consider that 
“Security has meaning only to nations 
whose peoples have social gains to pre- 
serve.” ?3 

The economic effects of our intense 
pressure for arms have already pro- 
duced a rightist government in France, 
and the rightist parties are growing in 
Italy. “If across all Europe the At- 
lantic alliance has to be imposed by 
governments of the Right against the 
opposition parties of the Left and the 
working classes, the alliance will lose 
greatly in prestige and strength.” 7* 

Surely this is an understatement. It 
is too late for a neofascist Europe to 
succeed. But developments may not go 
that wey. Excessive prosecution of the 
cold war by us may produce a leftist 
government in Britain and a de Gaullist 
regime in France, both dedicated to 
emancipation from us—along. with a 
growth of communism in Brant Italy, 
and elsewhere. ‘ 

2. Negotiate settlements as we go 

The Acheson policy of no negotiation 


23 Quoted from the excellent study by Wi- 
liam T. R. Fox and Annette Baker Fox, Brit- 
ain and America in the Era of Total Diplo- 
macy, Princeton Center of International Stud- 
ies, March 1952, p. 39. The best economic 
study is Rearmament and Anglo-American 
Relations, The Brookings Institution, January 
See also the entire issue of the Colum- 
bia Journal of International Affairs, “Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy: a Critique from Abroad,” 
Winter, 1951. 

24 Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiger, “Premier 
Pinay and the Men of Vichy,” The Reporter, 
June 24, 1952, p 9. See also in the same 
magazine, ‘Ttaly: A Fighting Chance,” by 


_ Claire Sterling. 
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with the U.S.S.R. until we have devel- 
oped “situations of strength” is heavy 
with the implication that we will not 
negotiate until we are strong enough to 
impose our will. Do we really believe 
that the Soviets would yield East Ger- 
many when we had mere parity of 
strength? And what kind of predomi- 
nant power would it require to compel 
her to abandon eastern Europe to us? 

The idea that we can have a grand 
settlement with the communist world, 
all around the globe, when we are finally 
“strong enough,” is a complete illusion. 
The result can only be world war, as all 
our European allies, old in experience 
with alliances, know well. Either the 
weaker side will strike while there is 
time, or the dominant side will eventu- 
ally dictate its will on the battlefield. 

There is no hope whatever in amass- 
ing power for a final diplomatic show- 
down. There is hope only in Foreign 
Minister Eden’s formula of building 
peace “pradually, agreement by agree- 
ment.” That means the liquidation of 
profitless wars in Asia, and it means an 
early German settlement which will re- 
move the nightmare of another Ger- 
man-Soviet war from the minds of the 
Germans, the Soviets and their allies, 
and all of our allies. 

If this means a united and neutral- 
ized Germany, armed for defense but 
belonging to neither side, who is to say 
that this would be worse than another 
war? ‘There would be dangers; there 
will always be dangers; but would they 


not be more manageable than those in- 


volved in a plunge toward the Koreani- 
zation of Germany? ‘That prospect is 
likely to lose us all of our European 
allies, for they can survive only if war 
is avoided. 

3. Welcome third forces and promote 
deviations in the communist world ` 

Our ruling dogma that everybody 
must choose sides and belong to one 


I 


alliance system or-the other is self-de- 
feating. The bulk of the Arab-Asian 
world is determined tọ be neutral. 
There are European states which will 
not abandon their neutrality, and others 


‘which can be pushed into it. 


It is an illusion, also, to insist that 
Moscow can control indefinitely the 
vast Chinese people, now coming swiftly 
into the modern age. Moscow has al- 
ready lost one important satellite, 
Yugoslavia, and when the current wars 
subside it should be our policy to give 
others, especially China, alternatives to 
a tight embrace with Moscow, and an 
atmosphere conducive to greater inde- 
pendence. ` 

In a world balanced among several 
powers, all of them on speaking terms 
in the United Nations, we should not 
have to have scores of allies every- 
where. It may well be wiser to stop 
with NATO and the British Common- 
wealth than to seek sure supremacy and 
perhaps get universal disaster. 

4. Accelerate economic aid to our 
allies and the depressed peoples 

The question of economic aid is the 
most difficult transition facing us. Our 
military complex leads us to make eeo- 
nomic aid the handmaiden of military 
policy. That is one of the main rea- 
sons why we lost the Chinese people; 
they did not wish to be our bulwark. 
And the Europeans may come to the 
same conclusion. There is weighty evi- 
dence behind the statement of Dr. 
George B. Cressey that no other coun- 
try is as alarmed as we are, and he 
adds: “Since World War II, we as a 
nation have deliberately tried to buy 
friendship and have failed.” 2 

We shall continue to fail, also, as 
long as we try to get credit and returns 
for ourselves. Only when we seek to 
help the depressed peoples for their 


25 George B. Cressey, Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin, January 15, 1952, p 2. 
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own sakes, and preferably through the 
United Nations, will we achieve real 
headway in making friends and avert- 
ing communism. A Chilean delegate 
to the U.N. has warned us that because 
of depressed living standards “90 per 
cent of the people in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America are indifferent to the 
struggle against Communist aggres- 
sion.” 26 

It is vital, also, that we should in- 
creasingly buy the goods of our allies. 
Doles and subsidies are no substitute 
for the satisfaction of earning one’s 
own way. Our long-term penchant for 
selling much more to the world than 
we buy may finally cost us the loyalty 
of our allies. 

5. Substitute prodemocracy for anti- 
communism ; . 

The ideological conflict is another 
area where emphasis means everything. 
We cannot advance our cause merely 
by excoriating and fighting commu- 
nism. Nor can we protect our way of 
life by bolstering all the reactionary, 
feudalistic elements in the world. That 
is a losing struggle. Only by living, be- 
lieving, and practicing democracy, at 
home first, can we recover the dynamic 
appeal which will extend our way of 
life in the world, not merely “defend” 
it. 

6. Resolutely strive to avoid war 


26 The Nation, December 8, 1951, p. 493. 
There is growing resentment among our Latin 
American allies over our long-continued ab- 
sorption with the problems of other conti- 
nents, which the July visit of Secretary Ache- 
son to Brazil will hardly remove. Our southern 
friends feel neglected, and they are resent- 
ful over our sternness in fixing the prices 
of their raw materials, while the prices of 
their imports from the United States soar. 
They also fear that NATO is swamping UN, 
and are apprehensive about being involved in 
war. Some are considering an increasingly 
independent attitude in U.N. Robert M. Hal- 
lett, U.N. correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, May 19, 1952. 


Avoidance of war is the decisive test 
by which all our allies will ultimately 
judge us. 

There is a world morality which 
transcends all racial and national boun- 
daries. and it is coming to the conclu- 
sion that modern war is ridiculous, 
senseless, and intolerable, No nation, 
however mighty, can any longer afford 
to let the old cycle of rivalry, fear, 
arms race, and war grind through to its 
appointed conclusion. It has become 
absolutely imperative that national “de- 
fense” be kept from mushrooming over 
into disaster in the ancient manner. 

It is essential to remember constantly, 
also, that our reservoir of good will in 
the world is -already considerably di- 
minished. For example, no single Ameri- 
can believes for a minute that we have 
waged germ war in Korea; but it is not 
necessary for us to be guilty of bac- 
teriological war to be convicted of it, 
since our use of the. atomic bomb 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, plus our 
bombing in Korea, has prepared the 
mind of the Asiatic world, and beyond, 
to believe that we are capable of any- 


* thing. Our free use of napalm in Ko- ~ 


rea deepens that impression. 

The Council. of the Federation of 
American Scientists pointed out, on 
May 9, 1952, that “the question raised 
in the world’s mind is not so much 
whether we did use BW in Korea, but 
whether we are in fact prepared and 
willing to use it in the future.” *7 

We need to bear in mind incessantly 
that the nation which is believed by 
world opinion to be responsible for 
another world war will be such an 
anathema to mankind that all its lethal 
weapons are likely to fail. The na- 
tion which has ready the vastest quan- 
tities of these frightful weapons, and is 
believed to be willing to use them, is 

27 Bulletin of the Atomic Scienvists, June 
1952, p. 130. 
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also the one most likely to be held re- 
sponsible by world opinion if they are 
used. . 


THE FUTURE 


Beyond these changes of tactics in 
our search for security and peace, it is 
equally essential that there should be 
an accompanying moderation of meth- 
ods in dealing with our allies. 

Our great power gives us a duty to 
lead, but it does not give us the right 
to win every vote, and make every de- 
cision and enforce it on the small fry 
in our camp. We cannot treat our 
allies as satellites, since we do not have 
the totalitarian power to enforce our 
decisions. Ours must often be the de- 
ciding voice, but a fixed habit of in- 
sisting that our voice be equal to our 
paying power will be fatal to our alli- 
ances. Wisdom does not always go 
with wealth. 

In a world which is sick to death of 
war and the fear of it, the preservation 
of loyal allies requires a great deal of 
patience, prudence, and tolerance, as 
well as some firmness. It means the 
acceptance of less than ideal solutions, 
and the sinking of our national will in 


the common good. ,We must learn both 
to lead and to collaborate. We cannot 
afford to continue to appear to our 
allies as “a young giant whose impetu- ` 
ous and headstrong intervention in Old 
World ` politics appears to follow no 
predictable pattern.” %8 

The game of balance-of-power poli- 
tics has always been very dangerous, 
but the current version is the riskiest of 
all. We had better play it cautiously, 
coolly, and with iron restraint, for it 
cannot be played through to its usual 
end without giving western civilization 
its death blow. Communism thrives on 
war and chaos, as its conquest of half 


- the world during the past two world 


wars amply proves; neither democracy 
nor capitalism does. Our need for 
peace and order and slow evolution is 
negated by the anarchy of ever more 
colossally destructive wars. 

We cannot really look forward to the 


“future with confidence until we have 


disposed of the chief bones of conten- 
tion in the cold war and returned to be- 
lief in a universal United Nations with 
enough moral authority to alleviate and 
regulate the stresses and strains in an 
ever changing world society. 

28 Fox.and Fox, op. cit. note 23 supra, p. 14. 
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Policy of Containment, \ 


By Davi J. DALLIN 


HE American popular attitude to- 
‘ ward foreign affairs at the present 
time is governed by a set of contro- 
versial impulses. There is indignation 
about what we politely call the “dy- 
namism” of the Soviet government—its 
course of action and line of propaganda 
—and at the same time there prevails a 
deep-seated urge to appease, not to of- 
fend, and not to provoke the opponent. 
On the one hand, the conviction is gen- 
eral that preparation for defense on a 
large scale is the only way to avoid a 
hot war; but simultaneously the Ameri- 
can people and the United States Con- 
gress seek to avoid new, heavy expendi- 
tures in order to prevent inflation, and 
thus they retard the process of remili- 
tarization. That help must be given to 
Europe has become an almost universal 
precept in this country; on the other 
hand, there is a growing disappoint- 
ment with Europe’s insufficient efforts 
and anti-American sentiments. Finally, 
there is the juxtaposition of Europe and 
the Far East: shall we concentrate on 
Europe and try to solve the Far East- 
ern conflict in a compromise, or shall 
we pay more attention and send more 
men and supplies to the sore spot of in- 
ternational affairs, Korea and Japan? 
Public opinion is torn between these 
extremes. On the solution of the ques- 
tions involved depends the course of 


foreign policy of the future administra- ` 


tion—indeed, in view of the present 
role of the United States in world af- 
fairs, the fate of the world. 

The situation is unprecedented, not 
only for the United States but for Eu- 
rope as well. Europe has known Rus- 
sia aS an expansionist power for two 
centuries. A state of great tension, a 


kind of cold war, has often existed in 
the relations between St. Petersburg on 
the one hand and London and Paris on 
the other. But the Kremlin of our day 
is not the simple heir to St. Petersburg 
of the nineteenth century, nor is Wash- 
ington merely the successor to London 
in the family of the great powers. 


BACKGROUND FoR STALIN - 
ForEIGN Poricy 


Stalin’s course in international af- 
fairs since the end of the war has been 


part of his general concept of Soviet for- . 


eign policy. And the basis of his gen- 
eral concept is essentially a modified 
theory of Lenin and Lenin’s predeces- 
sors about the so-called “marschrout”— 
the itinerary of the Social Revolution. 
From Karl Marx, from , Friedrich 
Engels, from the Socialist International, 
and from his Russian teachers, Lenin 
had inherited the old, classical concept 
of the transformation- from a capitalist 
to a socialist society. Dependent on 
her history and her present social setup, 


the theory went, each country, sooner ` 


or later, enters a period of political ten- 
sion which more often than not will as- 
sume forms of political violence. At 
the end of this revolutionary path will 
stand a society renovated in a politi- 
cal as well as in a social sense. 
However, the bell does not toll for all 
nations at the same time; rather, revo- 
lutions will develop without logical or 
geographical regularity. Today they 


. will flare up in central Europe, tomor- 
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row in the Far East, then in America, 

then perhaps in Europe again, and so 

on. This drawn-out process of social 

revolution will be like summer lightning 

at night, flashes occurring in any part 
e 
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of the darkened sky without visible 
order-——in the north and south, east and 
west, in a sequence close to chaos. Only 
at the very end of this protracted. criti- 
cal stage will the great transformation, 
engulfing the whole globe, be completed 
and the battered strongholds of capi- 
talism be replaced by the edifice of So- 
cialisrh. 

Even after Lenin and his party had 
attained power in Russia this concept 
prevailed for a long time. Russia’s in- 
fluence in world affairs was based on 
ideology rather than on force, and Lenin 
saw no reason to credit the first Soviet 
country with more than secondary im- 
portance in the conflict between the old 
order and the new. His Russia was 
poor and weak, its army badly trained 
and badly supplied. He looked to 
other nations not only for economic as- 
sistance but even for new revolutionary 
initiative. He saw Russia as only the 
source of inspiration and a haven for 
its standard-bearers. 

Lenin died without revising the in- 
herited concept. ‘Trotsky, who died 
‘sixteen years after Lenin, remained 
faithful to it until his very end. 


THE STALIN DOCTRINE 


The Stalin doctrine, which was ripen- 
ing in the first stage of Soviet history, 
deviated from these concepts. Stalin 
had seen the first Communist govern- 
ment in Hungary suppressed by Ad- 
miral Horthy while his Russia stood by 
unable to help. A little farther to the 
west a Communist government emerged 
in Bavaria; no outside assistance was 
forthcoming, and it was destroyed. On 
the other hand, wherever the Red Army 
was able to arrive in time and fight, the 
chances of a Communist victory ap- 
peared high. Independent Georgia was 
quickly transformed into a Soviet re- 
public in 1921; so was the “Far Eastern 
Republic” when the Japanese withdrew 
in 1922. Socialist transformation will 


be successful—Stalin drew the conclu- 
sion for himself-—only if and where the 
military force of the first Soviet father- 
land is able to penetrate. ‘ 

In other words, only revolutions in 
areas adjacent to Russia can be assisted 
to the extent necessary to achieve vic- 
tory. Once transformed into Socialist 
organisms, these territories can either 
be formally incorporated into the So- 
viet Union or, for special reasons and 
for a certain time, allowed to retain 
their formal status of-sovereign nations. 
“History has shown,” Stalin told the 
Party Congress in 1921, “that single 
nations, if they set up the Soviet sys- 
tem, are not able to live as separate 
units while imperialism reigns outside 
the Soviet sphere and to defend them- 
selves successfully without the economic 
and military assistance of the adjacent 
Soviet republic.” A year later Stalin 
announced that “access to the Soviet 
Union is open to all Soviet Republics: | 
to those. that exist and those that will 
emerge in the future.” 

In this concept, the role of Russia, of 
the Russian state, of Russia’s military 
power, of Russia’s government is raised 
to such a height that Russia overshad- 
ows all other nations, great or small, 
advanced or backward. Russia is the 
great center of the expanding Socialist 
community. This community expands 
in concentric circles. There is no longer 
any trace of the old theory of spon- 
taneous and irregular social revolutions. 
In the new conception, the Socialist 
world grows like an ink spot on blotting 
paper. The role of popular movements, 
barricades, and revolutionary fighting 
diminishes almost to the vanishing 
point. The military might of the great 
Socialist Fatherland now does the job. 

Furthermore, it is the duty of the So- 
viet government and of every Russian 
Communist, the Stalin doctrine says, to 
promote the expansion of the great So- 
cialist community until it embraces at 
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least all the great nations. No respite 
is permitted so long as the roads are not 
blocked and progress is possible. This 
basic precept of Stalinism underlies the 
“dynamism,” or relentless expansion, 
- which we have been witnessing for the 
last thirteen years. 

The notion of Russia’s new grandeur 
and decisive role in the abolition of 
capitalism makes it necessary to pre- 
serve her from all danger, and this is 
the other side of the medal. To the ad- 
herents of this doctrine Russia’s down- 
fall today would be a catastrophe. To 
prevent this, and for this purpose to 
make concessions to foreign powers, is 
just as reasonable and necessary as it is 
to expand by leaps and bounds when 
the possibility offers. 


Tue Soviet GOVERNMENT AND THE, 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


Here is precisely where the Truman 
Doctrine stepped in. If, out of appre- 
hension for its very life, the dynamic 
Soviet regime can become cautious and 
- moderate, then a different policy by the 
United States might produce what the 
earlier pro-Soviet attitude had failed to 
achieve. In a direct challenge to Mos- 
cow, President Truman called on the 
nation, on March 12, 1947, “to help 
free peoples to maintain their free in- 
stitutions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that seek 
to impose on them totalitarian regimes.” 
Three months later the Congress took 
the first steps to increase the United 
States military forces. What the lofty 
principles of all the charters had: failed 
to achieve—Washington was saying by 
implication—must be won, in Dean 
Acheson’s words, by a “situation of 
force.” 

The task in Washington now was to 
find the most vulnerable spot in the 
Soviet armor and then to let loose on 
it a rain of cold war arrows. This 


search became a continuous groping 
that lasted several years. 

Moscow was not much feeseeaaed by 
the first American moves and marched 
consistently on. The Soviet radio and 
press, of- course, accused the American 
government of aggressiveness, of prepa- 
ration for war, of a capitalist-profit mo- 
tivation. But Moscow refused: to revise 
its course, because, in its view, no real 
force was behind the “Truman threats.” 
Never had the preponderance of Soviet 
military power over that of the United 
States been as great as in 1947 when 
the doctrine was announced in Wash- 
ington. 


Challenges to the Truman Docirine 


Two months after the announcement 
came the first real Soviet reaction. This 
occurred in Hungary. In May 1947 
the Communist Party, having won only 
22 per cent of the votes in the elections, 
overthrew the democratic state struc- 
ture and seized all power. President 
Truman described the upheaval as an 
“outrage” and’ promised that “the 
United States would not stand idly by.” 
As a matter of fact, the United States 
had to stand idly by because it had no 
weapon other than words. 

The second challenge to the Truman 
Doctrine was sounded in February 1948, 
when governmental power in Czecho- 
slovakia was actually seized by the 
Communist Party. This was followed, 
as usual, by a reign of terror and the 
tightening of ties with Moscow. On 
March 17 President Truman, in his 
message to Congress, termed the situa- 
tion “crucial.” Again no action could 
be taken. 

- The next Soviet challenge in Europe 
came a few months later. This was the 
blockade of Berlin, the brain child of 
Vyacheslav Molotov, and approved, of 
course, by Stalin. The temptation to 
oust the Western powers from Berlin 
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was very great. If it succeeded, the 
“prestige of Soviet Russia, her superi- 
- ority over her Western opponents, her 
invincibility, and the utter emptiness of 
the Truman Doctrine would be demon- 
strated to the peoples of Europe with 
such convincing force that subsequent 
successes would be easy—or so it seemed 
to Moscow. 

The conflict developed between July 
1948 and April 1949. It proved to be 
a failure for Moscow—in fact, the first 
telling defeat in Russia’s postwar drives. 
It must be recognized, however, that 
this failure was not due to America’s 
policy alone. Other events played a 
prominent role in the developments of 
1948-49, and among them the defection 
of Tito in Yugoslavia was of primary 
importance. Yugoslavia, highway to 
industrial northern Italy, a Communist 
stronghold, was also the base of sup- 
port of the Communist rebellion in 
Greece. With her army, then the best 
among all the satellites, Yugoslavia in- 


itially was the great hope of Moscow as . 


far as the southeast of Europe was con- 
cerned. That was why Moscow post- 
poned the first break with Belgrade for 
almost two years. 

When the break did come, it meant 
that new limits had to be set to the So- 
viet drive. The Communist campaign 
in Greece was doomed; Italy’s precari- 
ous situation improved overnight; the 
Yugoslav conflict with Austria ended. 
The whole situation became unfavorable 
for the Soviet offensive. The loss of 
Yugoslavia and Greece and the defeat 
in Berlin were the high lights of the 
European situation in 1948-49. The 
consequence of these failures, apart from 


the demotion of Molotov, was a shift- - 


ing of Soviet attention and Soviet forces 
to the Far East, at least for the time 
being. Now the logical fields for So- 
viet “dynamism” were China, Korea, 
and Japan. 


Soviet expansionist drives 


The four years from 1944 to 1948 
were that unique period in Russian his- 
tory when a Russian government was ‘in 
a position simultaneously and success- 
fully to engage in expansionist drives 
in Europe and the Far East. Since the 
nineteenth century, Russia has been one 
of the few nations (Germany is an- 
other) with both its western and east- 
ern frontiers dangerously vulnerable. 


- While such a situation opens great new 


vistas, the policy and strategy of a two- 
front power are inevitably complex and 
difficult. In fact, her two fronts have 
often been a source of ‘trouble for Rus- 
sian governments in the past. Strong 
resistance in Europe (such as the Rus- 
sian defeat in the Crimean War in 
1856) would have the effect of diverting 
the attention of St. Petersburg to cen- 
tral Asia or the Far East; failure in the 
Orient (for example, the defeat in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5) would 
bring increased Russian activity in Eu- 
rope.~ 

It would have eased the tension con- 
siderably if the diversion- of Soviet ac- 
tivities to the Far East in 1949 had 
been consistent and systematic and part 
of a great concept. At least, Europe 
would have been secure from new of- 
fensives for the foreseeable future; sta- 
bility would have returned to the Conti- 
nent, and whatever conflicts might loom 
in the Orient, they would not compare, 
in bloodiness, in destruction, in their 
impact on civilization, with total war 
on the plains of Europe: | 


The Soviet “German Problem”? — 


Yet the shift of Moscow’s particular 
attention to the Chinese-Korean-Japa- 
nese triangle was purely empiric, not 
programmatic, and it was provisional, 
not constant. Things had reached such 
a stage that, even if Moscow wanted to, 
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it could not simply recede from central 
Europe. Retreat from East Germany 
would mean more than the loss of an in- 
dustrial area with its millions of skilled 
and intelligent inhabitants. If Germany 
were reunited, it would border on the 
satellite states of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, while Austria, Gérmany’s neigh- 
bor and natural ally, borders on south- 
eastern Europe. A reunited Germany 
with her 66 million population, the first 
nation in Europe after Russia, would 
exert the strongest influence on the long 
belt of Soviet satellites. Stalin does not 
believe in an effective and durable de- 
militarization of Germany. He has 
stated that, in his view, a period of 
twenty years is about the maximum of 
effectiveness of forcible demilitarization, 
as far as Germany is concerned. 

In the complex relationship of neigh- 
boring nations there develops some- 
thing that might be called “Radiation 
of Power.” It is the case of a small 
state adjacent to a great power with a 
strong government; the former complies 
with the wishes, interests and demands 
of the strong neighbor and submits to 
‘it without a shot being fired. Through 
trade, propaganda, bribes, and in devi- 
ous other ways, Nazi Germany and So- 
viet Russia both have been in a position 
to influence the fate of their smaller 
neighbors. The same was true of old 
Austria-Hungary and Imperial Russia. 
Today even Finland and Sweden, though 
free and non-Communist, cannot adhere 
to the Atlantic community and cannot 
fight their Communist parties as they 
wish because of the influence radiating 
from the Soviet capital. 

As soon as an independent Germany 
is reùnited and its waves again strike at 
the borders of the east-European satel- 
lites, a new situation will arise for the 
Soviet Union. 

The stronger Germany grows as an 
industrial and war-potential nation, the 
more shaky will become Moscow’s hold 


on its satellites. The very existence of 
the Soviet empire in Europe will be put 
in question. Either the Kremlin will - 
abandon its proud edifice of its own ac- 
cord or it will be forced to do so. 
Either development would mean a de- 
feat of the first magnitude. After the 
sky-high hopes of the last decade, such 
a retreat might imply, for the first time; 
a profound internal crisis. 

This is the real meaning of the “Ger- 
man problem” for Russia today. It is 
also the reason why the Soviet govern- 
ment, which, as we have seen, was not 
disturbed by the Marshall plan or the 
Truman Doctrine, nor even by the sign- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty, has 
reacted violently to the first real steps 
toward a resurrection of Germany and 
the creation, under any form, of a non- 
Soviet German armed force. 

After the meager success of all its 
past attempts to “contain” Russia, the 
United States has cautiously, almost 
timidly, seized the lever capable of up- 
setting the balance. 


GERMANY IN THE SOVIET TREATIES 
oF ALLIANCE 


The Soviet satellite bloc is based on 
a number of treaties between Moscow 
and each of the satellite governments. 
In every case, with no exception, the 
German danger is advanced as the rea- 
son for this international coalition. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet-Polish Treaty of 
Alliance (1945), the two nations will 
take all necessary steps “to prevent the 
menace of aggression on the part of 
Germany or any other state uniting” 
with Germany directly or in any other 
form”; in case of such aggression, the 
partner is required to enter the war as 
an ally. 

The Soviet-Rumanian Treaty of Alli- 

1 When the treaty was signed it was an- 


nounced that the new Defense Community 
would not be enlarged to include Germany. 
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ance (February 1948) aims “to remove 
the menace of renewed aggression on 
the part of Germany or of any other 
state uniting with Germany in whatso- 
ever form”; in case one of the two allies 
is involved in a war with Germany “or 
with another state acting .with Ger- 
many,” the other party is under obliga- 
tion to assist. 

The same wording was chosen for 
the Soviet-Hungarian Treaty (February 
1948) and the Soviet-Bulgarian Treaty 
(March 1948). 

Germany as the source of danger has 
been the most convenient pretext for 
treaties actually pointed at the United 
States and Britain. There was, how- 
ever, more than merely a propaganda 
motive in this reference to Germany: 

“in Stalin’s political concepts, as well as 
in Russia’s traditional strategical blue- 
prints, ‘Germany is the only country 
with whom a war in Europe can be 
fatal for the Russian nation. 

From the events of the last fifteen 
years, from the Soviet-Nazi Pact, the 
German-Russian war, the Soviet-Ameri- 
can conflicts on the German issue, the 
West could have learned much concern- 
ing the place Germany occupies in the 
Soviet concept. To Russia in general, 
no other country and no other interna- 
tional issue can be as important as Ger- 
many. 

As an ally, Germany is a shield; it 
makes Russia invincible. As Russia’s 
enemy, Germany is ominous; war with 
Germany in coalition with the West 
would be fatal. The slogan of a Soviet 
Germany inspired the Communist In- 
ternational for two decades because it 
was actually Stalin’s main blueprint. 
Stalin’s fateful delusion that Hitler’s 
advent to power in 1933 was the brief 
prelude to a Soviet Germany was re- 
sponsible for the passivity of the Com- 
munist Party in the face of the Nazi 
danger. 

In December 1931 Emil Ludwig, the 


German writer, asked Stalin in the 
course of an interview: 

“Everywhere in Russia I have ob- 
served an extraordinary respect for 
everything American, even a worship 


-of everything American. Is this im- 


pression correct?” 

“Vou exaggerate,” Stalin replied. “We 
have no special respect for everything 
American. . . . If one is to speak about 
our sympathies for any nation or, to be 
more correct, for the majority of any 
nation, one would, of course, speak of 
our sympathies for the Germans. There 
can be no comparison between these 
sympathies and our feelings for the 
Americans.” 


Sovrer MILITARY CONCEPTS 


In Russia’s military concepts as well, 
Germany occupies a most prominent 
place. The view that mainly land 
forces will have to resolve the East- 
West controversy is part of the tradi- 
tional Russian conception, as it is of 
the specific Communist ideology. The 
possibility of victory by air power alone 
has no place in Russia’s blueprints; her 
great expanse would reduce the effec- 
tiveness of air attacks. Still less im- 
portance is ascribed to atomic weapons. 
Nor do Soviet military authorities ac- 
cept the notion that sea power can be 
decisive. Russia’s continental nature 
makes her almost invulnerable in a 
naval war unless it is coupled with an 
offensive on land. In addition, a land 
army is “the people in arms,” “the 
masses,” whose great role better ac- 
cords with Marxist ideology. 

Thus Moscow does not: believe that 
the Anglo-American bloc, mainly—at 
least initially—a sea-air force, can in- 
flict a great defeat on the Soviet Un- 
ion. Germany, on the other hand, is 
the one nation that can rival Russia in 
Europe. 

In some respects the situation in the 
Far East is similar to that in central 
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Europe. In all of the Soviet concep- 
tions of the Orient, priority goes to 
Japan—Japan’s policies, Japan’s mili- 
tary forces. Not Korea, not Indo- 
china, not even China herself, occupies 
first place in the Soviet blueprints. It 
has always been Japan. Even the Ko- 
rean war of 1950-52 is actually a war 
about Japan. 

The situation in the Far East since 
1945 is reminiscent of the great Rus- 
sian drive toward: Manchuria and Korea 
at the start of the present century. The 
Siberian railroad had just been com- 
pleted, and the Russian armies newly 
dispatched to the East were so over- 
whelming a force that no nation was 
expected to resist. Britain, the domi- 
nant power of that period, was forced 
to stand aside. A solution was reached 
by thé Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1902, 
followed by the war in 1904-5; the 
court cabal, which actually ruled at St. 
Petersburg at the time, was not intelli- 
gent enough to foresee Russia’s inevi- 
table defeat in a war. 

The present Russian government is 
more enlightened and better prepared 
than was its predecessor fifty years ago. 
It may retreat before it engages in a 
hopeless military affair. It will not re- 
treat, however, before an American or 
a United Nations force alone; and a 
Formosa-Chinese force cannot attain 
sufficient status as a military power. 
This is why Russia will employ every 
means to prevent the rearmament of 


- Japan. 


The treaty of alliance between Soviet 
Russia and Communist China, signed in 
February 1950, contains essentially the 
same formula as the satellite treaties of 
Europe, but here Japan replaces Ger- 
many as the convenient pretext for the 
anti-American combination. The two 
allies, the treaty says, will take all nec- 
essary steps to prevent a new “aggres- 
sion and breach of the peace on the part 
of Japan or of another state which 


would directly or indirectly combine 
with Japan in acts of aggression.” In 
such case the two nations are required 
to render one another military assist- 
ance. 

In the Far East the Russian govern- 
ment is apprehensive of no Western 
power unless it acts in alliance with 
Japan. 


TECHNIQUES OF DIPLOMACY 


As far as the techniques of American- 
Soviet relations are concerned, consid- 
erable revision is urgently needed—with 
the clear understanding, however, that 
no kind of technique can play more than 
a secondary role; that the relations of 
the two- nations unfold against a back- 
ground of power relationships; and that 
therefore nothing fundamertal can be 
achieved so long as the “situation of 
force” remains unchanged. 

Long-drawn-out international confer- 
ences and propaganda speeches by So- 
viet delegates have become a standard 
method of Soviet foreign policy; invec- 
tive and insults are hurled broadside at 
the Western nations. In this connec- 
tion it is important to remember an 
agreement concluded between Maxim 
Litvinoff and Joachim von Ribbentrop 
at the end of 1938 (when Nazi Ger- 
many had already grown strong and 
Moscow feared her power) to the ef- 
fect that the press, the radio, and, in 
general, the propaganda line of the two 
countries should refrain from attacking 
or insulting the two respective Leaders. 
Another instance of amazingly fast work 
was the Soviet-German conference in 
Moscow on August 23, 1939, when, in 
the course of 24 hours, two agreements 
were concluded which shook the world 
to its foundations. 

There is room for much revision in 
the techniques practiced by the United 
States at the present time. It is not 
necessary, for example, to accept every 
Soviet suggestion of a conference, for 
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fear that refusal might be interpreted as 
a hostile move. Normal diplomatic 
channels can often serve better than 
parleys. 


Flaws in American techniques 


Too often the propaganda angle is 
overlooked by the West in dealing with 
these conferences and with diplomatic 
notes; Moscow has been more skillful 
in this respect. Not only have the 
diplomatic documents emanating from 
Washington been restrained in their 
language, but, in general, they are too 
matter-of-fact and businesslike. Their 
effectiveness would be considerably in- 
creased if their influence on public opin- 
ion were taken into consideration. 

There is also need for a degree of 
synchronization of public statements 
made by the President, members of the 
government and members of Congress 
as well as support from the press. The 
amount of uniformity is limited, of 
course, by the very nature of a demo- 
cratic system. Within the framework 
of a democratic setup, however, better- 
organized publicity on international 
issues would greatly strengthen West- 
ern policy. 

The “bacteriological war” campaign 
against the United States was launched 
by Moscow as early as January 1952, 
but the American side simply over- 
looked it until it reached tremendous 
proportions three months later. It 
would have been possible to turn the 
tide of propaganda against the Com- 
munists if the meaning of the drive had 
been grasped earlier. It should have 
been pointed out that ever since 1925 
the Soviet side has shown a great inter- 
est in methods of germ warfare, and 
that it was the intention of the Com- 
munist Korean-Chinese Command to 
use bacteriological weapons in a new 
offensive under the cover of “retalia- 
tion.” 

Reciprocity is another principle that 


should be applied with greater vigor in 
the West’s relations with the Soviet bloc. 
For example, the United States Govern- 
ment publishes the magazine America 
in Russian and allegedly has distributed 
some 20,000 copies in Russia, but, in 
exchange, the embassies of Moscow and 
its satellites have made abundant use of 
America’s printing resources. Whether 
America reaches the Russian readers is 
doubtful; that Soviet satellite propa- 
ganda is flourishing is a fact. It was 
only recently that, for the first time, a 
publication by the Polish Embassy in 
this country was banned. 

The Soviet bloc has a large staff, 
diplomatic and other, in this country, 
while American personnel in the re- 
spective satellite countries has been cut 
to a minimum. Certain members of the 
Soviet-satellite staffs (military attachés 
and others) serve openly as the chiefs 
of espionage for their countries, relying 
on their diplomatic immunity. 

The American diplomatic personnel 
in Moscow and in the satellite capitals 
are closely watched in every move they 
make, their travel is restricted, their 
opportunities for contact with the popu- 
lation are almost nil. The first steps 
toward reciprocity were taken by the 
State Department early this year, but 
a more consistent policy is possible. 


“Containment” —long-term implications 


For several years “containment” was 
just a notion, the abstract term ‘“‘doc- 
trine” being the most appropriate word 
found to define the new political course 
of the United States Government. The 
notion was empty; a long experimental 


` period was needed to learn how best to 


give it content. 

The inference drawn after a few 
years that limited revival of the de- 
feated nations is advisable is further 
proof that no essential parts of the 
global setup can be simply eliminated, 


and no arbitrary international structure—... 
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can be imposed by the will or whim of 
any one group, not even by the victors 
in a great war. A world built around a 
certain number of great nations cannot 
find a balance unless the other nations 
continue to exist and to function. Po- 
litical nature, too, seeks to avoid a 
vacuum. 

This principle, which is slowly be- 
coming a maxim of American policy, 
does not imply, of course, that the great 
and bloody conflict of 1941—45 can be 
forgotten or that the potential aggres- 
siveness of the defeated nations should 
be overlooked. Once the great threat 
from the Soviet empire has been re- 


moved, it will be the first and most 
urgent task of the pacified world to pre- 
vent a resurrection of aggressive, belli- 
cose, and expansionist movements in 
other parts of the globe. The ideas, 
principles and charters of a united 
world, discussed at such length in the 
United Nations during the last seven 
years, will then attain significance and 
purpose. The question of disarmament 
will be placed on the agenda, and the 
ghost of the United Nations itself will 
return to real life. And then, perhaps 
—but not until this stage is reached— 
the noble dream of a world government 
will become a reality. 
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Is Isolation Possible and if Possible Desirable? 


By FRANK M. RUSSELL 


N a June day in 1914 at Sarajevo 

a Bosnian student shot and killed 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his 
wife. One month later Austria~-Hun- 
gary declared war on Serbia. Under 
the system of alliances of the day a 
chain reaction resulted, and: shortly the 
great powers of Europe were at war. 

The first reaction of President Wood- 
row Wilson to these developments was 
one of startled dismay. It was also 
authentically American. To him, the 
war was “this incredible European ca- 
tastrophe.”* Likewise, to Americans in 
general it was the latest of “Europe’s 
wars,” the resultant of the “European 
system.” And it was a “catastrophe” 
which could only mean death to millions 
of men, widespread destruction, and the 
disruption of civilized life. 

It was inevitable that the outbreak 
of a general war should bring painful 
disillusionment to millions of sincere 
pacifists on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Many had confidently expected that the 
spread of democracy would bring an 
end to war; and throughout the nine- 
teenth century, democracy had been 
steadily on the march, autocracy in re- 
treat. War was the “sport of kings,” 
but peace was the natural order of 
things in a democratic world. More- 
over, in the economic sphere many 
American pacifists had observed the 
unprecedented growth of international 
trade during the nineteenth century and 
had drawn the unwarranted conclusions 
not only that the resultant “interde- 
pendence” in the fields of trade and 
finance would range bankers and traders 

1Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 


Life and Letters (5 vols., New York: Double- 
day, Page and Co, 1927-1933), Vol. IV, p. 461. 


against war, but that their influence 


- would be powerful enough to prevent it. 
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Now, without warning, as far as most 
Americans were concerned, “Europe” 
had betrayed these high hopes. 

It was therefore unthinkable to most 
Americans that the war was any of our 
business, however much we might de- 
plore it. Only President Eliot of Har- 
vard at the outset took a different view 
of the matter when he wrote Presi- 
dent Wilson suggesting that the United 
States should co-operate in an immedi- 
ate blockade of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary in order to paralyze their war 
efforts and stop the conflict before it- 
got fully under way.? At that time 
even ex-President Theodore Roosevelt 
took the position that we should re- 
main neutral, although by October 1914 
he had changed his mind and called for 
our joining other neutral nations in 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium 
which had been violated by Germany.® 


THE FAILURE OF NEUTRALITY. 


That President Wilson, on the other 
hand, should proclaim the neutrality of 
the United States and seek to maintain 
it was quite in accord with the Ameri- 
can tradition and with the current de- 
sire of the overwhelming majority of 
the American people. To be sure, there 
were millions of Americans with ances- 
tral ties ensuring their sympathy with 
one or the other side in the terrible 
struggle that was engulfing most of Eu- 


2 Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House (4 vols., Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1928), Vol. I, pp. 287-89 

8 Simeon Strunsky, “Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Prelude to 1914,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. IV, 
p. 151. 
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rope and spreading beyond the Conti- 
nent as well; but though to George 
Bernard Shaw “America .. . seemed 
mad with British patriotism, Polish na- 
tionality, and Belgian freedom”* a 
shrewd observer on the scene could un- 
derstand that it was the “madness” of 
spectators who might applaud their re- 
spective sides but wanted to remain on 
the side lines. 

Under these circumstances President 
Wilson might hold the government to a 
neutral course of conduct, although his 
admonition to Americans to be neutral 
in word and thought as well, demanded 
more than could be expected. More- 
over, the German Government and Ger- 
man. officials were singularly obtuse in 
the conduct of their diplomacy, as well 
as unimaginative in their failure to take 
account of imponderables in the waging 
of the war. Thus American public opin- 
ion, more exposed and more vulnerable 
to British propaganda in any event, was 
constantly shocked at German deeds 
and the amoral attitude of the German 
Government in explaining them. 


For example, Germany, at the begin- ' 


ning of the war, violated Belgian terri- 
tory in disregard of a treaty bearing 
her signature. But Bethmann-Hollweg 
reacted in pained surprise when Great 
Britain declared war on Germany 
merely because of “a scrap of paper.” 
The sinking by a German submarine of 
the passenger liner Lusitania on the 
high seas without warning, and the con- 
sequent drowning of noncombatants, in- 
cluding women and children, was an- 
other “incident” which German officials 
could charge off against the English 
blockade which, they asserted, was 
starving German civilians. But Ameri- 
can public opinion and the American 
Government were thoroughly aroused, 
and eventually the resumption of sub- 


i Quoted from Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplo- 


matic History of the American People (New 
York: Crofts and Co., 1940), p. 611. 


marine warfare brought the United 
States into the war. Thus the attempts 
to remain isolated and aloof failed.® 

The war ended in a clear-cut victory. 
The Allies meantime had formally ac- 
cepted most of President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points peace program, including 
the far-reaching injunction that “a gen- 
eral association of nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees 
of political independence and territo- 
rial integrity to great and small states 
alike.” In this Fourteenth Point the 
American President revealed that he 
had traveled a long way in his thinking 
about the needs of an international so- 
ciety from that day in August 1914 
when he proclaimed American neu- 
trality; for in that single- sentence he 
sought to proclaim the end of American 
isolation, and the continuous associa- 
tion henceforth of the United States 
with other nations for the maintenance 
of international peace and justice. 


THE RETURN TO ISOLATION 


That President Wilson would not 
have the country solidly behind him in 
this implicit repudiation of the long- 
held assumptions and the hitherto al- 
most universally accepted dicta upon 
which American foreign policy had been 
based had already been made clear to 


5 It is not suggested that the resumption of 
submarine warfare by Germany, which pre- 
cipitated President Wiulson’s War Message, 
was the sole or even necessarily the chief 
cause of the entry of the United States into 
the war. For various viewpoints on this ques- 
tion see Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic 
History of the United States, Third Edition 
(New York: Holt, 1950), p 615; Walter 
Lippmann, United States Foreign Policy: 
Shield of the Republic (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1943); Charles Seymour, American 
Diplomacy during the World War (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkms Press, 1934), pp. 207-11; 
Chailes Callahan Tansill, Amenca Goes to 
War (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1938), p. 
657 
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him. His resolute policy toward Ger- 
many after the sinking of the Lusitania 
had resulted in the defection of his 
Secretary of State, William Jennings 
Bryan, who regarded the President’s 
policy as unneutral and likely to lead 
the United States into war.® And of 
even more significance were the signs of 
defection at the White House “sunrise 
conference” of 1916. On this occasion 
Speaker Champ Clark, House Majority 
Leader Claude Kitchin, Senator William 
J. Stone, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and Representative 
Henry D..Flood, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, reportedly warned 
the President that the continuance of 
his policy toward Germany would meet 
with their resistance in Congress.’ 

These events were dramatic foreshad- 
owings of the bitter opposition which 
President Wilson was shortly to en- 
counter in his efforts to have the United 
States become a member of a League of 
Nations. One may grant that the Re- 
publican opposition under the leader- 
* ship of Senator Lodge had fretted un- 
der what they regarded as the dicta- 
torial methods of this Democratic war 
President, and were glad to have the 
opportunity to humiliate and discredit 
him. To be against what the President 
was for was also a temptation with a 
national election in the offing. But it 
is probable that in any event the coun- 
try as a whole was so tired of war, so 
fearful of “involvement” abroad, and 
so anxious to get back to “business as 
usual,” that it was quite ready to ac- 
quiesce in a repudiation of any policy 
which would or might lead to new “en- 
tanglements.” 


STansill, op cit, pp 332-36. See also The 
Memoiis of Wilham Jennmgs Bryan (Chi- 
cago John C Winston Co, 1925), Chap XV 

7See Alex M Arnett, Claude Kitchin and 
the Wtson War Policies (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, 1937), pp. 183~92. 


The succeeding administrations of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover reflected _ 
and encouraged the disposition of the 
country to cut loose politically, as far 
as possible, from the remainder of the 
world and seek peace through authen- 
tic American prescriptions. They pro- 
moted disarmament and the Pact for 
the Renunciation of War, but shied 
away from implementing peace through 
such institutions as the League of Na- 
tions and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. Our attitude seemed 
to Europeans to suggest that we re- 
garded ourselves as possessing sounder 
judgment than they, which they did not 
believe, and greater rectitude, which 
they were even more unwilling to ac- 
knowledge. We seemed to be saying: 
“We are for peace; if you likewise sin- 
cerely desire it, follow the American ex- 
ample, cut your armaments, abide by 
the Kellogg Pact and discourage aggres- 
sors not through the employment of 
physical sanctions against them, but by 
refusing to recognize the validity of ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in violation of the . 
Kellogg Pact.” i 


CONCENTRATION ON THE HoMe FRONT 


When Franklin Delano Roosevelt en- 
tered the White House, the paralysis of 
a world-wide depression was prostrating 
the country and working havoc in in- 
ternational trade and finance. He de- 
cided to deal with the situation con- 
fronting him as one requiring primarily 
a domestic solution, rather than one in- 
volving a restoration of international 
trade and financial stabilization by in- 
ternational agreement. 

In this decision President Roosevelt 
was to find widespread support. Dean 
Wallace Brett Donham, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, declared that Americans must 
first of all put their own national house 
in order; and that if they would be free 
from world wars and realize prosperity, 
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they must work out most problems at 
home.’ Our concern should be to seek 
to restore the buying power of the 
American people, for they constitute 90 
per cent of the market, and the home 
market is not subject to the disturbing 
influences, quite beyond our control, 
which make foreign markets undepend- 
able and hazardous. We should give up 
trying to solve the problems of a world 
we neither control nor understand.” 

Another academician, Charles Beard, 
took a similar position. We should re- 
verse our policy of opening doors and 
pushing trade in all parts of the world, 
with all the risks involved, and follow 
that of opening doors at home, substi- 
tuting “an intensive cultivation of its 
[our] own garden for a wasteful, quix- 
otic, and ineffectual extension of inter- 
ests beyond the reach of competent 
military and naval defense.” 2° 

Among the popularizers of this thesis, 
Samuel Crowther and Garet Garrett 
reached millions of readers in the thir- 
ties through their articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. It was reiterated 
that 
the first problem is that of mending the in- 
ternal economy of nations, each one to find 
how it shall balance its own budget, reém- 
ploy its own people, restore its own solv- 
ency ... no one need worry about for- 
eign trade. It will come back in due time, 
as the nations severally need it and can 
afford it.2 


Samuel Crowther, admonishing Ameri- 
cans to “Sell America,” reduced the 


8 See “National Ideals and Internationalist 
Idols,” Harvard Business Review, April 1933, 
pp. 391-93. 

8 Ibid, pp 394-98, 401; see also Donham’s 
earlier Busmess Adrift, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1931. 

10 The Open Door at Home (New York: 
Macmillan, 1934), Chap. VII; see also his 
The Idea of National Interest, New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. 

11 Garet Garrett, “This Thing of Trade,” 
Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 206, No. 1 (July 
1, 1933), pp. 5-7. 


process of international trade to such 
simple terms that he could rule out the 
import of foreign manufactures alto- 
gether: 


If we export manufactured goods and get 
paid for them in manufactured goods, we 
have done nothing whatsoever unless the 
manufactured goods we receive are such 
as we cannot make. Practically speaking, 
there are no such goods, so the import of 
manufactured goods is out.1? 


On the eve of the meeting of the 
World Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence in London in June 1933, President 
Roosevelt cabled that the Conference 
should seek to stabilize currencies, re- 
vive world trade, and take “interna- 
tional action to raise price levels”; but 
it soon became evident that he had con- ' 
cluded that this was the wrong empha- 
sis. Repudiating the compromise pro- 
posals of the American delegation de- 
signed to effect an agreement between 
the “gold bloc” and the “off gold” coun- 
tries, he declared in favor of planned 
national currencies and a “sound in- 
ternal economic system.” And under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
designed to implement these views, the 
policy was to raise prices and wages, 
the President being empowered to pro- 
tect such increases, where necessary, by 
raising customs duties.” 


_ 13 Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 205, No. 44 
(April 29, 1933), pp 6-7, for quotation and 
arguments for substantial economic self-con- 
tainment. Among others of the self-contain- 
ment persuasion were Lawrence Dennis, Is 
Capitalism Doomed? New York: Harper, 
1932; Stuart Chase, in Scribner’s, September 
1933; and John Maynard Keynes, The Yale 
Review, Summer issue, 1933. 

18John Holladay Latané and David W. 
Wainhouse, A History of American Foreign 
Policy, Second Revision (New York: The 
Odyssey Press, 1940), pp 824-26. Thirteen 
years earlier, under the influence of Woodrow 
Wilson, and as a candidate for Vice President 
in the campaign of 1920, Roosevelt empha- 
sized the importance of foreign trade, and in 
general the neceasity for the United States to 
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REACTION TO FOREIGN DISORDER 


If national policies related to the 
world-wide depression were not such as 
to promise a restoration of international 
trade and an easing of economic ten- 
sions during that period, there were 
even more disquieting developments in 
the area of international politics. In 
1931 Japan resorted to unilateral mili- 
tary action in Manchuria, contrary to 
treaty obligations, and defied the ef- 
forts of the League of Nations and the 
United States to have her take her 
grievances to the Council table. In 
1935 Mussolini, likewise.in violation of 
the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, at- 
tacked Ethiopia. 

The reaction of the American Govern- 
ment to these illegal acts and those that 
were to follow was influenced by a 
rather widespread popular conviction of 
the futility of once more attempting to 
win a durable peace by taking up arms 
against aggressors, and by the hope that 
whatever course others might choose, 
we could remain at peace if resolved to 
do so, and if we “minded our own busi- 
ness.” Consequently, beyond admon- 
ishing the Mussolinis and Hitlers not 
to attack their neighbors, and seeking 
by diplomatic pressures to restrain the 
Japanese, the Roosevelt administration 
adopted at the outset a policy of great 
caution. Likewise Congress, anticipat- 
ing an Italo-Ethiopian war, hastily de- 
vised neutrality legislation prohibiting 


participate actively in world affairs. “,. 
modern civilization,” he pointed out, “has be- 
come so complex and the lives of civilized 
men so interwoven with the lives of other 
men in other countries as to make it impos- 
sible to be in this world and not of it.” 
(Quoted in Emil Ludwig, Roosevelt [New 
York: Viking Press, 1938], pp. 84-85.) By 
1943 the administration-sponsored Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements revealed that the President 
and Secretary Hull were anxious to promote 
international trade insofar as it would not 
adversely affect the domestic economy. 


the export of “arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war” to any belligerents. 
This was the beginning of the policy, 
which was further implemented in suc- 
cessive acts, of attempting through do- 
mestic legislation to insulate the United 
States against war.** 

In the Act of 1936 all long-term loans 
and credits to belligerents were forbid- 
den. This, our legislators felt, would 
not only save us from building up a 
stake in the victory of either side, as 
they asserted we had done during the 
First World War, and help us to pre- 
serve a firm-neutrality; it would also 
serve to discourage necessitous belliger- 
ents from waging war. Peace was our 
passion. But when it was proposed to 
embargo all trade with belligerents in 
order more completely to insulate the 
nation against war, Congressmen drew 
back. What effect would this have 
upon our economy? Eventually, how- 
ever, they hit upon the cash-and-carry 
expedient, which was written into the 
Neutrality Act of 1937. Under it bel- 
ligerents could purchase in the Ameri- 
can market what they needed, other 
than arms and ammunition, by paying 
cash-on-the-barrel-head and taking their 
purchases away in their own ships. 
Senator Borah described this ingenious 
device as follows: “We seek to avoid all 

14In the Ethiopian conflict Mussolini was 
well armed for aggression against a weak 
African state, and was not embarrassed by 
our neutrality legislation. If all the nonbel- 
ligerent states had passed similar legislation, 
Italy would still have been able to prosecute 
the war, but Ethiopia, weak and relatively 
unarmed, would have been struck down even 
more quickly by the attacker. It may be ob- 
served, parenthetically, that if the most im- 
portant consideration is to shorten wars in 
such cases, a universal arms embargo (which 
the American Government obviously would 
have welcomed at the time of the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict) may well make a power- 
ful contribution to such a result by contribut- 
ing to conditions which will enable the armed 


aggressor to win quickly against the weak or 
unarmed victim. 
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risks, all danger, but we make certain 
to get all the profits.” 15 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
DETERIORATE 


In the meantime, international rela- 
tions steadily deteriorated east and 
west. Japan proceeded with fire and 
sword to establish her co-prosperity 
sphere program in the Far East. Hitler 
remilitarized the Rhineland in 1936, 
seized Austria in 1938, and first black- 
mailed the powers to acquiesce in his 
occupation of the Sudetenland, and then 
took over Bohemia and Moravia to pro- 
vide Germans with Lebensraum. It be- 
came clear that if he were to be stopped 
it would have to be with something 
stronger than protests. 

Until October 1937 President Roose- 
velt sought, as he said in an address to 
Congress on January 3, 1936, “through 
adequate defense to save ourselves from 
embroilment and attack, and through 
example and all legitimate encourage- 
ment and assistance to persuade other 
nations to return to the ways of peace 
and good will.” ° And as late as Au- 
gust 1936 he declared: “We shun po- 
litical commitments which might en- 
tangle us in foreign wars; we avoid 
connection with the political activities 
of the League of Nations. . . . We are 
not isolationists except in so far as we 
seek to isolate ourselves completely from 
war.” +" But by the summer of 1937 
Japan was waging a full-scale war 
against China in violation of her com- 
mitments under the Nine-Power Treaty 
negotiated at the Washington Confer- 
ence’ of 1921-22, and the President’s 
advisers believed it would be helpful if 

18 Congressional Record, March 1, 1937, p- 
1677 

16 Excerpt from text as 1eported in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, January 4, 1936 

17As quoted in William L. Langer and 
Everett S Gleason, The Challenge to Isola- 


tion 1937-1940 (New Yoik’ Harper & Bros, 
1952), p. 16. 


he were to advise the nation on the de- 
terioration in international relations. 

The “Quarantine Speech” of October 
5, 1937, which originated from their 
suggestions, somewhat dismayed the 
President’s advisers, however; for by 
implication, at least, it called for an 
abandonment of American neutrality 
and the acceptance of the principle of 
collective security: 


Peace-loving nations must make a con- 
certed effort ın opposition to those viola- 
tions of treaties and those ignorings of hu- 
mane instincts which today are creating a 
state of international anarchy and insta- 
bility from which there is no escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality. . . 18 


Apparently the President did not have 
in mind the imposition of physical sanc- 
tions against treaty violators, but seem- 
ingly was thinking of an international 
agreement which would define aggres- 
sion and pledge the signatories to cut 
off intercourse with an aggressor.1® In 
any event, the reaction in the country 
to the suggestion that an abstentionist 
policy was not enough was distinctly 
unfavorable, and President Roosevelt 
cautiously refrained from repeating or 
elaborating it.?° 


Tae Presipent ExHcrts 
THE AGGRESSORS 


The President, however, was not de- 
nied the right to exhort the aggressors 
to mend their ways. When the Munich 
crisis developed, and war seemed im- 
minent in spite of the concessions made 


18 [bid., p. 18 

19 Ibid., p 19. 

20 For American opinion for and against the 
“Quarantine Speech” see Charles Callan Tan- 
sill, Back Door to War—The Roosevelt For- 
eign Policy 1933-1941 (Chicago: Hemy Reg- 
nery Co, 1952), pp 344-47 The author 
maishals evidence in support of the position 
that President Roosevelt’s policy was increas- 
ingly pointed toward war. The volume ts 
therefore to be contrasted with that of Langer 
and Gleason. 
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to Hitler by Great Britain and France 
at the expense of Czechoslovakia, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made an appeal both to 
Hitler and to Beneš to remember their 
obligations under the Pact of Paris, and 
not to break off negotiations. Hitler 
rejected any responsibility for the crisis, 
and a second appeal from the President 
met with no success. Hitler’s demands 
were substantially met by the French 
and British on September 29, 1938; 
and Hitler, having the Sudetenland 
and the strong Czech fortifications, was 
good enough to refrain from invading 
Bohemia and Moravia until the follow- 
ing March, when he made them a pro- 
tectorate of the German Reich. 

Next on the German timetable were 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor. Once 
more President Roosevelt made a direct 
appeal to Chancellor Hitler to refrain 
from attacking or invading the remain- 
ing continental nations, at the same 
time suggesting that the United States 
would be willing to participate in a dis- 
armament conference to relieve the peo- 
ples of the world of the burden of pay- 
ing for heavy armed establishments, and 
to explore the question of restoring in- 
ternational trade. Hitler made no re- 
ply, but stepped up his propaganda 
against the Poles. 

Further appeals were addressed by 
President Roosevelt to the King of 
Italy, the President of Poland, and once 
more to Hitler. These pleas were ob- 
viously without benefit of bayonets, and 
were couched in language which prob- 
ably amused the author of Mein Kampf. 

On September 1 the German legions 
marched into Poland, Great ‘Britain and 
France announced that they would come 
to her assistance, and another war en- 
gulfed the nations of Europe. 

Several months prior to this, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asserted that the arms 
embargo was unwise and should be re- 
pealed. Its practical operation, he said, 
was to take away from Great Britain 


“the one great advantage which it had 
built up over the years .. . to offset 
other advantages which the land and 
air power of Germany had created 
against Great Britain.” *+ Nor did he 
believe that the arms embargo would 
keep the United States out of war, for 
things going into the manufacture of 
war implements were being sold by 
United States citizens under the Neu- 
trality Statute. On the other hand, he 
declared that the arms embargo played 
into the hands of aggressor states, since 
the latter knew that their intended vic- 
tims, being less well prepared, could not 
expect to buy the means of resistance 
from us.?? But Congress was strongly 
isolationist, and was not impressed by 
the President’s arguments at the time. 
Senator Borah warned that repeal would 
bring us into the war, and undoubtedly 
he expressed the feelings of a large ma- 
jority in Congress.2* However, when 
war actually broke out in Europe, the 
President called an extraordinary ses- 
sion, and succeeded, after protracted 
debate, in getting the arms embargo 
repealed. 


PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST 
INVOLVEMENT 


That Congress reflected rather faith- 
fully the strong antiwar feeling of the 
country during that period, as far as 
public opinion polls could measure that 
feeling, is evident. Even after Hitler’s 
blackmail tactics had opened a path 
for him to overrun Czechoslovakia, the 
Gallup polls indicated that about two- 


21 Franklin Roosevelt, Public Papers and 
Addresses, 1939 (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941), XXXXIII 

22 Ibid, XXXIV 

°8The Springfield Weekly Republican 
(Springfield, Mass ), October 5, 1939; see also 
the San Francisco Examiner, October 23, 1939 
for excerpts from radio address of Senator 
Gerald Nye in which he declared that the re- 
peal of the arms embargo would end Ameri- 
can neutrality, 
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thirds of those interviewed -continued to 
believe that Congress should retain the 
arms embargo, and that close to 95 per 
cent were opposed to the participation 
of the United States in another Euro-- 
pean war.?* 

A breakdown of this sentiment in 
terms of population groups cannot be 
presented precisely, but it became clear, 
for example, that several German- 
American publications in the United 
States were able to marshal the senti- 
ments of millions of Americans of Ger- 
man descent against being drawn into 
war against Germany. ‘The propa- 
ganda machine of Goebbels sought to 
take advantage of and intensify this 
sentiment; and after Hitler’s dazzling 
successes in his campaigns against Po- 
land, the Low Countries, and France, 
it was understandably strengthened. 
Among chronically anti-British elements 
of the population, the Irish, in general, 
were almost pathologically opposed to 
being drawn into a war on the side of 
England, the hereditary enemy. 

Liberals and pacifists in large num- 
bers felt that we had been bilked in the 
First World War, that we had spent 
billions, were owed more billions by our 
defaulting European debtors," and had 
been betrayed in the peace settlement. 
Moreover, they had memories of the in- 
tolerance and bigotry in this country 
which constituted one of the ugly by- 
products of the First World War, and 
they feared that another war would 
bring the same result.” 


24 Langer and Gleason, op. cit, p. 36. See 
also “American Opinion about the War; the 
Evidence Gathered by the Gallup Poll since 
1939,” Harpers Magazine (April 1941), pp. 
550-52. 

25 The Act of April 13, 1934, the so-called 
“Johnson Act,” reflected in its title the bitter- 
ness felt toward these debtors: “An Act to 
prohibit financial transactions with any for- 
eign government in default on its obligations 
to the United States.” 

26 Prominent among the intellectuals who in 


As for the Communists, they, of 
course, derived their inspiration from 
Moscow. As soon as the Soviet Gov- 
ernment signed itself out of war with 
Germany in August 1939, and Germany 
attacked Poland and found herself at 
war with the Western powers, the 
American Communists declared that the 
war had been made in Downing Street, 
that Wall Street and Roosevelt were 
seeking to push the United States into 
it, and that we should remain neutral.*7 

Organized labor, whether under CIO 
or AFL leadership, was also for the 
maintenance of American neutrality. 
Both groups were strongly anti-fascist, 
and both were fearful that should the 
United States.enter the war, American 
workers would lose the gains they had 
achieved under the Wagner Act and 
would have to work longer hours and 
pay higher prices, so that their real 
wages would be less than before. More- 
over, the great majority of those who 
would do the fighting and dying would 
be from the working class. 


ATTITUDES OF BUSINESSMEN 


In general, business, big and little, 
was opposed for various reasons to our 
becoming involved in the war as an 
actual participant. Some businessmen 
expected Hitler to win, and argued that 
we should leave the door open so as to 
do business with him after it ended. 
They also observed that in Nazi Ger- 


general subscribed to these views were Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. See his address of March 30, 
1941: “The Proposition is Peace,” and Charles 
A. Beard’s “Giddy Minds and Foreign Quar- 
rels,” Appendix to the Congressional Record, 
Vol. 87, part 12, p. A 3351. 

37 Even after the Lend-Lease Act of March 
11, 1941 was passed, the Communists con- 
tinued to sabotage aid to Britain, and advised 
the American people to put a stop to meas- 
ures calling for the execution of the act, since 
they would be supporting a “Washington and 
Wall Street” war. Daily Worker (New York), 
March 12, 1941, 
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many there was no trouble with labor 
unions, and we might actually learn 
something from Hitler. On the other 
hand, many did not want to see us in 
a war on the side of England, which 
they expected to go socialist when peace 
should come. Finally, business in gen- 
eral realized that our participation in a 
costly war of long duration might well 
bring government controls over prices 
and profits, as well as higher taxes on 
business.?* : 

By far the most active, far-flung, 
and influential organization carrying on 
propaganda designed to counter William 
Allen White’s Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies *® was 
the America First Committee, organized 
late in 1940. Its Acting Chairman was 
General Robert E. Wood, chairman of 
the Board of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany; and among its business support- 
ers was Max W. Babb, president of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, by then a wealthy business- 
man, made speeches at mass meetings 
throughout the country under its aus- 
pices. He believed that “France and 
England courted disaster when they, un- 
prepared, declared war over the German 
invasion of Poland,” and that “for us 
to enter the conflict in Europe at this 

28 It might also be observed that munitions 
manufacturers, publicized in the thirties as 
“merchants of death,” probably calculated 
that they would make more money if the 
United States stayed out of the war, since 
Congress had repealed the arms embargo, and 
since if.we entered the struggle the forces who 
sought to “take the profits out of war” might 
push through the necessary legislation. 

239 See Walter Johnson, The Battle Against 
Isolation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944), for its organization and activities. 

30 For full account of various addresses by 
Lindbergh, see San Francisco Examiner for 
May 4, 11, July 2, and October 5, 1941. See 
also text of address of another American mil- 
lionaire and isolationist, former Ambassador 
to England, Joseph P. Kennedy, as reported 
in the Sas Francisco Examiner, May 25, 1941. 


time would result in defeat and hu- 
miliation.” ** á 

Henry Ford also counseled the Ameri- 
can people to stay out of the conflict, 
since he saw “no righteousness in either 
cause.” On the other hand, we should 
give “both sides the tools to keep on 
fighting until they both collapse,” after 
which the United States could “step 
in and help them both make a just 
‘peace... .” 32 

Herbert Hoover, who at the end of 
the First World War spoke out on be- 
half of the League of Nations and 
American membership in it, likewise 
testified to his disillusionment. We 
should stay out of the war in Europe, 
strengthen free institutions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and prepare ourselves 
along with the other twenty nations of 
the Americas against invasion or suc- 
cessful attack. Hitler’s forces would 
eventually collapse, after which we 
would be in a position to aid in peace- 
ful reconstruction.** 


OTHER VOICES AND THE PROPULSION 
oF EVENTS 


On the other hand, the consequences 
of the cyclone-cellar doctrine of the iso- 
lationists were pointed out by other 
Americans as the Axis legions callously 
snuffed out the freedom of one nation 
after another in the late thirties. Henry 
L. Stimson in a letter to the New York 
Times on March 6, 1939 declared, “Our 
foreign policy cannot with safety be geo- 
graphically limited to a defense of this 
hemisphere or of our own continental 
boundaries.” To him the relentless ad- 
vance of these powers represented “a 
radical attempt to reverse entirely the 
long evolution out of which our de- 
mocracies of Europe and America have 


31 Charles A Lindbergh, “A Letter to Ameri- 
cans,” Colliers (March 29, 1941), p. 76. 

82 As reported in the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, February 16, 1941. 

83 Ibid., September 18, 1941. 
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grown... .” The question was how 


best to try to prevent the outbreak of 
a general war which in any event would 
be difficult. 3 


Shall we bury our heads in the sands of 
isolationism and timidly await the time 
when our security shall be lessened and 
perhaps destroyed by the growing success 
of lawlessness around us? Of shall we use 
our present strength and security from at- 
tack to throw our weight into the vacillat- 
ing scales in favor of law and order and 
freedom? ®+ 


Mr. Stimson left no doubt as to his own 
answer, but the American public still 
clung to the hope that if we would only 
“mind our own business” while others 
were losing their freedom, the power- 
drunk dictators would graciously per- 
mit us to continue to cultivate our own 
garden in our own way. 

The blitzkrieg against the Dutch and 
the fall of France began, for the first 
time, to raise doubts among large num- 
bers of Americans as to whether we 
could longer afford to rely entirely upon 
our own rectitude and Hitler’s for- 
bearance. The Committee to Defend 
- America by Aiding the Allies, taking 
account of the strong isolationist senti- 
ment in the country, sought to point 
out the real danger which now threat- 
ened our peace and security, and the 
necessity of taking all measures “short 
of war” to aid those countries still re- 
sisting him, in order to give the United 
States time to prepare. In particular 
the point was stressed that American 
aid must be rushed to Britain in order 
to prevent her defeat and the possible 
surrender of the British and French 
fleets to Hitler. Should this happen, 
our own security would be in great 
jeopardy. 

Slowly the country and Congress re- 
sponded. We were still not ready to 

34 Reprinted in International Conciliation, 
May 1939, No. 350, pp. 255-62. 


“go to war,” but more and more people 
began to feel that the war was “coming 
to us.” Under these circumstances the 
President, by September 2, 1940, was 
able to conclude the destroyers-bases 
transaction with relatively little con- 
gressional criticism ® And early in 
1941 the United States escaped from 
the “strait jacket of isolationist legisla- 
tion” by the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act. These “provocative” meas- 
ures did not embroil us in war with 
Germany, as isolationists predicted they 
would. However, a few months later 
we were bombed into the war by the 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. 


Is ISOLATION POSSIBLE OR DESIRABLE? 


A glance at history reveals that the 
idea of isolation as a state policy is not 
of recent origin and not particularly as- 
sociated with the American experiment 
in government. Ancient Sparta, rela- 
tively isolated by geography from other 
states, tried it with unhappy conse- 
quences, by expelling foreigners and 
forbidding Spartans to trade with or 
travel in other countries. Plato’s ideal 
state was envisioned as one so situ- 
ated that it would not be tempted to 
seek commercial intercourse with other 
states. As far as possible, it should 
be economically self-contained. Thus it 
could be free to perfect its own institu- 
tions and provide the conditions neces- 
sary for its citizens to live the good life 
without distracting wars and outside in- 
fluences.*?7 The Chinese long assumed 


85 Langer and Gleason, op. cit., Chap. XXII. 

3R. A Billington, B J. Loewenberg, and 
S H. Brockunier, The United States: Ameri- 
can Democracy in World Perspective (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1947), p. 715 

37 See Frank M, Russell, “Isolation or Col- 
lective Security,” The United States Among 
the Nations, a series of lectures arranged by 
the University of California Committee on 
International Relations (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1937), pp. 160-62. 
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and acted on the assumption that they 
were “all under Heaven,” and foreign 
devils were not thought worthy of inter- 
course. Until Admiral Perry’s “black 
ships” entered Japanese waters, the 
Land of the Rising Sun likewise sought 
a good life apart from the rest of the 
world. And yet these things could not 
be. Human energy, curiosity, the spirit 
of adventure, and man’s inventiveness 
were all against them. 

It is understandable that Americans, 
with their rich, separate—though not 
isolated—experience should in their 
turn harbor the illusion that they are 
set apart by destiny to build an ideal 
commonwealth. It is equally compre- 
hensible that they should want to be 
insulated against world wars. But if 
past history may be relied upon, and 
the full significance of recent techno- 
logical developments is understood, the 
ideal of a closed state today is fan- 
tastic. 

Moreover, in a “cold war” era like 
the present, it is dangerous to formu- 
late policy on assumptions of national 
or hemispheric self-sufficiency, whether 
economic or political.’ According to 
estimates of the Bureau of Mines for 
1951, the United States had “a lowered 
self-sufficiency in 25 commodities, in- 
cluding such materials as copper, lead, 
zinc, and iron ore... .? 3° In others, 

38 See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, “The 
New Isolationism,” The Atlantic, Vol 189, 
No. 5 (May 1952), pp. 34-38; also Samuel 
Lubell, “Is America Going Isolationist Again?” 
Saturday Evening Post, Vol 224, No. 49 
(June 7, 1952), pp. 19-54 

89 Department of the Interior, Information 


of course, it is largely dependent upon 
importations from foreign countries out- 
side as well as inside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In the political sphere, surely it is- 
becoming clearer each day that it is at 
best a counsel of despair to talk about 
writing off our European allies and 
withdrawing our lines of defense ‘to 
the Western Hemisphere. To abandon 
western Europe would be to sacrifice 
western civilization, its peoples, and 
their resources to the suffocating grip 
of Communism. And after that, what? 
We would then, without allies, be in the 
not altogether enviable position of be- 
ing swallowed last. 

Policy, however, must look to the fu- 
ture as well as take account of the pres- 
ent Crisis policies may preserve the 
existence of a nation; they do not pro- 
vide a foundation for a healthful co- 
existence with others in the future un- 
less courageous and imaginative paral- 
lel efforts are made to hold the line and 
advance it as far as possible in the area 
of international co-operation. Specifi- 
cally, this means, among other things, 
that the United Nations—at present ad- 
mittedly the imperfect embodiment of 
nations’ hopes and aspirations for the 
preservation and improvement of their 
common civilization—should be re- 
garded and continuously utilized as the 
ultimate forum before which all nations 
may present special claims as well as 
voice common interests. This is the 
minimum price of their survival. 





Service, Bureau of Mines, Press Release, Au- 
gust 19, 1951. 
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Defense Expenditures and the National Economy 


By Rosert A. Brapy 


N the available evidence we seem 
to be entering a defense economy 
which is likely to be sustained on an 
unprecedented scale—short, even, of an 
ever possible “all-out war”—for an in- 
definite period of time. No one has yet 
suggested any terminal dates for the 
program other than to name certain 
provisional maximum points of direct 
military defense outlay, currently placed 
between 1953 and 1956. Yet patently 
neither the upper figure nor the date 
expresses anything more than an un- 
substantial hope. It is a way of saying 
that at best we “see through a glass 
darkly,” and that what we see is mostly 
menacing and baleful. Even the Euro- 
pean defense pact is welcomed as a pos- 
sible addition to strength which barely 
outweighs the complex dangers that un- 
derlie it. Its very existence, with its 
concomitant more careful delineation 
of the Eurasian territorial lines of in- 
terest and conflict, provides an occasion 
for mounting emphasis on our own en- 
hanced military power. 


. THE CENTRAL CONFLICT 


The most optimistic have difficulty in 
finding signs more favorable to peace 
on the horizon. A culling of news, 
comment, and opinion on the United 
Nations and its multifarious activities 
will show that most of those who do not 
skeptically view its future in terms of 
another League of Nations see ahead 
an organization that is coming more 
and more to be conceived as the core of 
a grand alliance of the noncommunist 
world against the ecumenical commu- 
nist threat. All in all, the proper 
analogy for this global “time of trou- 
bles” might be something like the 
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Thirty Years’ War which ruined the 
Germanies between 1618 and 1648 and 
which provided such a terrible starting 
point for this century of carnage: long 
drawn out, but intermittent and desul- 
tory, conflict where the issues in process 
of appearing to become more definite 
yet become ever more difficult to de- 
fine, and where the doctrinal empha- 
sis upon rational differences over time 
shades insensibly into ever more bitter, 
irrational, and fanatical ideological con- 
fusions. 

Nationalism, political and social re- 
form, cultural conflicts, racial hostili- 
ties, economic development, waxing and 
waning imperial controls, religious con- 
troversies—all these and more, and 
in endlessly varying combinations, are 
mixed into the Korean and Vietnamese 
wars; into the impending civil wars in 
Morocco, Egypt, Iran, and the vast 
areas of western, central, and southern 
Africa, where the Malan policies of 
apartheid are being viewed by the Ne- 
groes as an augury of a menacing fu- 
ture; into the various movements which 
threaten either to crystallize against the 
West or to fraction into petty warring 
principalities the Arabic and Hindu 
areas; into what only outsiders believe 
to be the petty internal squabbles of 
South American republics. 

All these issues, nevertheless, are ev- 
erywhere being drawn into, and some- 
how or other related to, the central con- 
flict between the communist and non- 
communist global power blocs, and the 
significant thing is that very few see 
any hope of any short-run lessening of 
the tensions. On the contrary, official 
and expert opinion generally speaks of 
increasing, not decreasing, danger of 
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war. To cite a single example, after ex- 
tensive hearings in which dozens of or- 
ganizations and expert spokesmen from 
virtually all walks of American life had 
testified and offered their own recom- 
mendations, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency probably summarized the 
general sentiment pretty well in its final 
recommendations for revision of the De- 
fense Production Act when it said that 
“with the passage of time the chances 
for an all-out attack upon us in- 
crease.” * From this the Committee 
drew the conclusion that the huge ex- 
pansion of industrial capacity that ac- 
companied and largely dominated the 
first two years of defense production 
not only took logical priority over di- 
rect military outlays, but was also the 
necessary. precondition to anticipated 
future military production on a still 
more extensive scale. - 


FEAR OF AMERICAN DEPRESSION 


There are still further reasons for sup- 
posing that we are facing a long-run 
prospect of high, and possibly mount- 
ing, military expenditure. Among these, 
two seem particularly important. First, 
business, labor, and economists and 
other experts in this country, and simi- 
larly posted persons in foreign countries 
whose economies are closely interlaced 
with ours, share a deep and abiding 
worry over the possibility of another 
major business depression. Outside the 
Soviet-dominated areas, the United 
States is clearly the key to this prob- 
lem. A depression in one of the Euro- 
pean countries might be successfully re- 
sisted elsewhere, and particularly might 
be overcome by prompt aid from the 
ample resources of the United States. 
But a depression in the United States 
would be catastrophic for the rest of the 


1Senate Report No. 1599, from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, “To Amend 
and Extend the Defense Production Act,” May 
27, 1952, p. 4. 


noncommunist world.? On this point 
there is universal agreement, including 
that in the entire Communist-dominated 
areas, where spokesmen have been pre- 
dicting such a depression ever since the 
war, and where they are sensitive to the 
enormous propaganda victory to be 
scored from fulfillment of such a 
Marxian prophecy. 

The fear of an American depression is 
one of the principal sources of “Bevan- 
ism” in Britain—a sentiment, incident- 
ally, which has been gaining, rather 
than losing, support on the continent 
of Europe.? i 


FEAR OF ALLIED UNREST 


Behind the scenes, more is actually 
made of this danger by European coun- 
tries than of the related fear that their 
own rearmament programs will mean a 
serious slowing down of the increase, or 
an actual curtailment, of their domestic 
standards of living.* Yet even the lat- 


23“Mr. Harriman pointed out that in 1947, 
when this country experienced a 6 per cent 
decline in its industrial output, imports 
dropped 20 per cent, with those of some na- 
tions falling by as much as 70 per cent and 
those of the Marshall Plan countries averag- 
ing a 37 per cent drop. ... The MSA chief 
said that the United States, although it has 
only 10 per cent of the population of the 
free world, produces one-half of its goods. 
This, he pointed out, gives this country a 
tremendous responsibility which it cannot af- 
ford to overlook.” Thus “even a slight drop 
in American_business activity” might unstabi- 
lize the entire economies of “countries fur- 


- nishing us raw materials,” and these countries 


include most of the noncommunist areas 
throughout the world. Journal of Commerce, 
May 20, 1952. f 

8 “France will soon announce that its prom- 
ise of 12 divisions by the year’s end will have 
to be cut to 10. Dutch sources report Hol- 
land is having trouble filling its quota, too. 
Britain earlier slashed its projected defense 
spending by more than one-third.” Wall 
Street Journal, May 5, 1952. 

*“By the middle of 1951 industrial produc- 
tion of the western European countries had 
... by now mounted above prewar levels by 
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ter plays a role in promoting ‘our own 
defense expenditure, for the resulting 
internal unrest places those countries in 
a position to demand that the United 
States carry a part of the increased 
armament load imposed on them by the 
new military program. In critical un- 
derdeveloped areas, such as Iran and 
Pakistan, this argument possesses even 
greater potency. 

Since any. internal unrest whatsoever 
is now likely to be viewed in this coun- 
try as preparation of a possible seedbed 
for communist ideas and actions, we 
must now at least stand ready to shoul- 
der a larger share of the burden the in- 
stant such situations arise. The possi- 
bilities of what is scarcely more than 
mere blackmail, as indicated in the 
cases of Iran, Spain, and the Argentine, 
are tremendous, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to see how, in terms of present 
American foreign policy, further possi- 
bilities of this sort can be avoided in 
the future. 


SELLING PROGRAM PROMOTED 


Blackmail or not, it becomes easier, 
_ in the second place, to view the prospect 
of high or mounting defense expendi- 
tures with complacency for the reason 
that enhanced production of military 
supplies, and of plants specialized to 
produce them, siphons off output which 
might appear to be increasingly in ex- 
cess of the domestic capacity to con- 
sume or reinvest. It has long been an 


idée fixe in the business community, 


that capacity to produce tends con- 


about 40 per cent, and their total production 
by more than 15 per cent On a per capita 
basis, the increase in their total production 
has been more than 5 per cent above prewar 
levels.” The bulk of the increase appears, 
however, to have been in the field of pro- 
ducers’, not consumers’, goods, and would be, 
accordingly, available for future increase in 
real national income if not absorbed by re- 
armament. The Midyear Economic Report 
of the President, July 1951, p. 7. 


stantly to outrun the propensity to con- 
sume, and that a situation is bound 
sooner or later to occur where a goods 
glut will have disastrous consequences 
for the economy as a whole. 

For a quarter of a century at least, 
one or another version of this common 
superstition has provided the standard 
justification for increased business ap- 
propriations for advertising and high 
pressure salesmanship. Since the afflatus 
of Keynesian doctrine, however altered 
or vulgarized by various economists and 
governmental officials, a similar idea has 
caused economic expertise to rally to the 
cause.” In a recent series of articles 
Fortune has been attenipting to unite 
experts, businessmen, labor, and gov- 
ernment officials in a common drive to 
save the American economy from the 
disaster of depression by promoting a 
vast selling program. 

This program is being promoted in 
face of the huge military outlays sum- 
marized below, and with an eye to the 
thesis that failure of salesmen to mop 
up such savings as may still remain 
after paying the huge new tax levies 
will bring on such a depression that it 
will not only weaken the American 
economy internally, but will also cost 
this country its capacity to lead the 
world against communist forces. It is 
argued that this will everywhere under- 
mine the willingness of old or new allies 
to accept American leadership at the 
very point in human history when this 
leadership is seen as the only hope of 
stemming the Red tide. 

Under these circumstances, the pros- 
pect of a peace which might result in 
general disarmament would appear as 

5“Vet Keynes concludes that so long as 
classical principles stand in the way of some- 
thing better, gold digging, burying and un- 
burying old bottles with banknotes, pyramid 
building, earthquakes, wars, etc. all will add 
to the community’s wealth.” Seymour E. 
Harris, The New Economics, pp 411-12. 
Italics in the original. 
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a disaster. Contrariwise, armament at 
the current (or an expended) level 
seems to guarantee sustained full, or 
close to full, employment. This means 
jobs for labor, profits for business, mar- 
kets for farmers, power and stability for 
the country as a whole, leadership, and 
capacity to back up leadership, through- 
out the world in the common struggle. 


ALTERNATIVES EXAMINED 


To be sure, there are other ways of 
accomplishing economic stability, but 
they are generally and increasingly 
looked upon with distaste. We might, 
for example, give away surplus to needy 
countries, as with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (consumer goods) or the Marshall 
plan (primarily industrial goods). Or 
we might go in for a vast program of 
overseas Point Four economic develop- 
ment. Or again we might attempt to 
sell more to reluctant and already over- 
supplied domestic consumers.” Or still 
again, we might wait until decline be- 
gins and then shore up the economy 
with public works, reinforced with efi- 
cit spending and appropriate che .ges in 
monetary and fiscal policies. 

But in general, such alternatives are 
currently disapproved. Of the above, 
the first is coming to be viewed by 


6 “The expenditure of $43 billion on midi- 
tary rearmament during the coming fiscal 
year will probably forestall any possibility of 
a general business recession in the country for 
the next 12 months.” Summary of a speech 
of Nelson A. Miller, Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, before the Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of America Journal of Commerce, May 
20, 1952. 

T“A large part of our production goes into 
goods and services which consumers can pass 
up without any very severe inconvenience 

. some estimates place this as high as 40 
per cent of total production.” Robert A. 
Weaver, chairman of the Board of the Ferro 
Enamel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, from a 
speech reported in Retailing, December 7, 
1951. 


powerfully placed persons as charity 
“at the expense of the American tax- 
payer” extended to people who are for- 
getting “how to work.” The second is 
dependent upon the creation of a “cli- 
mate favorable to free enterprise,” and 
the weather prophets of history offer 
little but inclement times ahead on this 
score. The third may well be impos- 
sible. And the fourth is commonly seen 
as a variant of, when not a prelude to, 
“socialism,” and this dangerous un- 
‘Americanism has effectively been la- 
beled as a sort of “pink communism.” 
But paradoxically, defense expenditure 
spreads wholesome benefits with a free 
hand throughout the economic system 
at large.® 

All these trends and elements com- 
bine to promote large-scale and pos- 
sibly expanding military expenditures 
for an indefinite period of. time.” We 
are involved in a gigantic arms race. 
All the evidence points this way. The 
Soviets are matching us step by step. 
Every new “position of strength” is lost 
the instant it is matched. Neither 
party can rest at any given point. Al- 


8“Direct Government defense spending in 
the first three months of the year climbed to 
an annual rate of over $47 billion This was 
about 14 per cent of the total national output 
of goods and services, called the gross na- 
tional product, which almost reached an an- 
nual rate of $340 billion. But, in addition to 
direct Government spending, the defense pro- 
gram spurs the economy in many other ways 
For example, defense accounts for a large part 
of the estimated $24 billion which private in- 
dustry plans to spend for plant expansion ` 
this year. About six million of the nation’s 
60 million employed civilian workers are 
working in the defense program These pay- 
rolls, plus military payrolls, give a boost to 
almost all private business... up to one- 
third of the nation’s total businéss activity 
now springs from the defense buildup.” Jour- 
nal of Commerce, May 20, 1952. 

3 “Larson says stockpiling is planned ‘in 
terms of years or even decades.’” Editorial 
heading, Journal of Commerce, November 1, 
1951. 


- whole 
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ready the Soviet Union appears to have 
overreached us in direct strategic air 
and ground armament.t° An arms race 
must continue to mount expenditure. 
But take, first, the present actual bur- 
den. How heavy is this burden, and 
how well may it be borne? 


ACTUAL SCALE OF MILITARY 
EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Wilson testified in March 1951 
that the peak of defense expenditure 
would be reached in 1953 at a figure of 
about $65 billion, and would thereafter 
taper off for an indefinite number of 
years to an annual outlay of some $50 
billion. The latter expenditure, he said, 
“probably is about the right figure to 
produce the degree of might that we 
ought to have in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” | Actual expenditures have lagged 
behind. Thus, by March 1952 only $26 
billion of military goods had been de- 
livered over the period of some twenty 
months following the outbreak of the 
Korean war, and of the total of $94 bil- 
lion previously appropriated by Con- 
gress, only $71 billion had been obli- 
gated. In the intervening year the 
security program had been 
slowed down.*? 

The principal reason for the slow- 
down has been given in some quarters 
as a “triumph of Bevanism” in the 
United States. It is actually nothing 
of the sort. Mr. Wilson attributed de- 


lay to the problem of “lead time,” or. 


the lengthening time “it takes to com- 
- plete the designs and also the tooling 
requirements for the new designs.” A 


10 On June 16, 1952 (A.P. dispatch), Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert A. Lovett said, “the 
Russians are outbuilding us—we are falling 
behind, relatively speaking, in the arms race.” 

11 Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1952, Hearings before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, 82nd Cong., on S. 2594 and 
S. 2645, pp 12, 20. 

12 Senate Report No. 1599, op. cit. note 1. 


supplementary reason, less clearly stated 
in the official, literature, is the heavy 
early emphasis on creation of additional 
industrial capacity, principally in steel, 
certain nonferrous metals such as cop- 
per and aluminum, and machine tools. 
It has been argued that once the new 
plant has become available, actual de- 
liveries can be correspondingly increased 
so as to meet any defense need, how- 
ever high. To defense in depth, ac- 
cordingly, is to be added defense in 
breadth. 

Is the burden, per se, too heavy to 
be borne indefinitely? There are many 
possible answers to this question, and 
some of the answers would require sum- 
mary of vast quantities of data and at 
points some intricate reasoning. Avoid- 
ing these complications as far as pos- 
sible, it seems entirely accurate to say 
that certain conclusions are virtually 
beyond dispute. Consider the follow- 
ing three. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING MAINTAINED 


First, defense expenditure has not 
thus far curtailed over-all civilian con- 
sumption, and there is no clearly visible 
reason for anticipating that it will, 
short of all-out war. “Considering the 
increase in consumers’ stocks of durable 
goods since the end of the war, and the 
steady improvement in housing accom- 
modations, it seems clear that living 
standards have thus far been rising.” 18 
The May 1952 issue of the Survey of 
Current Business shows a slow but 
steady increase in personal consump- 
tion expenditure from the beginning of 
the Korean outbreak. 


18 Economic Report of the President, 1952, 


p. 6. 

14 Other data would indicate a slight decline 
in constant dollar terms. But this may be 
due to a buyers’ strike on high-cost items, 
particularly in the field of durable goods. 
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Furthermore, a special study of the 
Department of Commerce shows that 
“real consumption expenditures per 
capita have been .. . expanding sub- 
stantially since the mid-nineteen thir- 
ties.” 15 The expansion continued un- 
interrupted during the entire span of 
the Second World War, and this in- 
cludes the year 1944 when “nearly one- 
half of our total national output was 
used for war purposes.” In contrast, 
“the present national security program 
will at the peak take about one-fifth of 
the nation’s output of goods and serv- 
ices.” © At the same time, there has 
occurred a vast diversion of national re- 
sources into the expansion of plant. It 
is hard to say how great this addition 
may be, but it seems quite probable 
that by 1955 it will lift capacity to pro- 
duce in both essential military and ci- 
vilian lines to rather more than 50 per 
cent above the pre-Korean level. . 

When alongside these data are placed 
the tax figures, running currently some- 
what less than increases in disposable 
income before taxes, it is clear that the 
country is not suffering any material 
diminution of real income. And with 
shorter working hours, vacations with 
pay, numerous and increasing “fringe 
benefits,” and the already “highest 

15 National Income and Product of the 
Onited States 1929-1950, Department of Com- 
merce, 1951, p. 13. E 

16 The Midyear Economic Report of the 
President, July 1951, p. 5. 

17 “Since the Korean outbreak, private in- 
vestment in producers’ equipment and non- 
residential construction has averaged 37 bil- 
lion dollars a year, compared with 32 billion 
dollar rate from 1947 through the middle of 
1950, 14 billion in 1939 and 22 billion in 1929, 
all measured at the 1951 level.” Agricultural 
output is up 50 per cent over 1939, and is 
capable of further rapid expansion. In the 
single year of 1951 steel capacity increased by 
4 per cent and electric power by 10 per cent, 
while output of steel increased by 10 per cent 
and aluminum by 17 per cent. Economic Re- 
port of the President, January 1952, p. 6. 


standard of living in the world,” it has 
not shouldered any very heavy burden. 
Most Europeans would be amused at 
the suggestion. Rather have the peo- 
ple of the United States acquired more 
“butter” while acquiring both “guns” 
and additional “tools” (plant). 


UNUTILIZED PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


A second general conclusion is that 
we are not currently producing any- 
where near the totals of which the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country is po- 
tentially capable. ` 

For one thing, restrictionist policies, 
affecting both output and capacity, have 
been slowly permeating the American 
economic system. Without going into 
this complex subject, or consulting the 
voluminous historical records, a mere 
recital of application of such restriction- 
ist policies over the past six months 
would astonish the average citizen who 
has become accustomed to viewing the 
country as more or less fully mobilized. 
Thus cutbacks in either or both produc- 
tion and plant expansion are currently 
being reported for steel, oil, several 
lines of synthetics including rubber and 
textiles, some chemicals, cotton tex- 
tiles and wool, shoes and leather goods, 
canned foods, paper, consumer durables, 
lumber, plywood, and other items. 

To deliberate restrictionism should be 
added large-scale wastage of both plant 
and manpower. We will note but two 
examples. With respect to plant, there 
are huge structural malproportionings 
in textiles, where the government has 
been supporting and encouraging ex- 
pansion of synthetic fibers, when natu- 
ral fibers (especially cotton and wool) 
are already suffering from vast overex- 
tension of plant. Again, the combina- 
tion of railroad and road haulage ca- 
pacity must now be 50 per cent or more 
beyond what the country requires on 
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the basis of any consistently carried 
through national road-rail rationaliza- 
tion program—even such as visualized 
in the various rather mild schemes that 
have come before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over the past twenty- 
five years. 

- Also, there has been general failure to 
make extensive use of certain new lines 
of technological development which, 
taken together, offer possibilities of 
enormous increases in output with com- 
paratively little additional investment 
costs. Thus standardization, when cou- 
pled with plant specialization, opens the 
way for complete plant automatization. 
As a recent article 18 makes quite plain, 
these methods may now be employed in 
an astonishingly wide range of proc- 
esses; yet relatively little has been done 
by any of the defense agencies to ex- 
ploit the possibilities inherent in such 
methods. ` 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF ALLIES 


A third general conclusion regarding 
the American burden of defense ex- 
penditures is that most of our industrial 
allies are rapidly getting to thé place 
where they are able, if willing, to pro- 
duce much, if not all, of their own de- 
fense needs. As pointed out above, in 
western Europe industrial capacity is 
now close to 50 per cent above that 
prior to World War II, in the very in- 
dustrial lines of greatest importance to 
defense programs. Meanwhile there has 
been added thereto the very great, rap- 
idly expanding, and strategically located 
industrial capacity of Western Germany 
and Japan. Furthermore, there has also 
occurred a very great expansion, per- 
centage-wise, in the capacity to produce 
both industrial goods and essential raw 
materials in Canada, Latin America, 


18 “The Factory of the Future,” Factory 
Management and Maintenance, Vol. 110, 
April-May 1952. 


Australia, and even Africa (minerals; 
agricultural products). A net result is 
that it is conceivable that the over- 
all western defense program might be 
greatly expanded from present levels 
without adding very much to the de- 
mands made upon the resources of this 


_country. 


ON THE SURFACE AND DEEPER 


Conclusions such as these are pleas- 
ant and reassuring. From them one 
might well infer that the current level 
—or, indeed, a considerably expanded 
level—does not threaten to become a 
serious net burden on the national 
economy. One might go even further 
and endorse an argument that is be- 
coming very general that on balance 
the country has gained more in terms 
of real standard-of-living increases from 
the program itself than it has lost by 
the burden the program appears to im- 


pose. 
Yet there is reason for disquietude. 


` Indeed, reverting to the first section of 


this article, the more one looks behind 
the supefficial facts, the greater the un- 
easiness becomes. In fact, the case for 
a conclusion regarding the long run 
which is as pessimistic as the summary 
of the immediately felt direct burden is 
optimistic for the short run is so strong 
as to be almost compulsive. It is all 
the more important that it be faced with 
utter lack of illusion. 


Tar Rear Lonc-Run EXTERNAL 
- BURDEN 


In considering the probable scale of 
the long-run burden of defense expendi- 
ture, it is important to ask what the 
expenditure is intended to accomplish. 
By common agreement, it is contain- 
ment of communism. There are three 
aspects of this policy which have a di- 
rect bearing on our problem—the stra- 
tegic, the morale, and the economic. 
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The strategic aspect 


As for the strategic aspect from the 
purely military point of view, four prob- 
lems may be mentioned briefly—there 
is space for no more in this article. 
First is the geopolitical matter of the 
geographically strategic location of the 
contending forces. One might wonder 
what Mackinder, Kjellén, or even Haus- 
hofer would have to say at this point. 
The Soviet Union is the “heartland” 
area that fits almost all versions of this 
general formula, including the German. 
When it is realized what Germany was 
able to do in both world wars against 
vastly superior military and economic 
resources because of possession of a 
central position, where its internal lines 
of transportation and relatively short 
distances made possible quick and pow- 
erful shifting of its military resources 
to meet any threatened front, one won- 
ders about the military potential of the 
Soviet position. Given ten more years, 
it might be at least three or four times 
as great as that of the Germans at the 
peak of their power, and it may well be 
even greater than this. 

At the same time, the advances in 
military technique have not weakened 
the forces of defense. Possibly devel- 
opments such as radar, supersonic air- 
plane speeds, flak techniques, and dis- 
persion of industry (which is appar- 
ently much farther advanced in the 
Soviet Union than anywhere else, and 
which largely nullifies the effectiveness 
of atomic bombing) have made the de- 
fense relatively stronger. The geopoli- 
ticians in general reckoned the inner 
position to be militarily (that is, man 
for man and resource for resource) from 
two to three or four times as strong as 
the outer or peripheral position. That 
is to say, in so far as defense plans 
anticipate war as at least a possi- 
bility, every new Russian or Chinese or 


Communist-dominated regiment must be 
militarily matched by two to four allied 
regiments; every airplane, every air- 
plane field. every industrial plant be- 
hind the Iron Curtain will have some- 
what the same relative power leverage. 

A second aspect of the geopolitical 
positions has to do with relative eco- 
nomic potentials. However expansive 
we may feel about the preponderating 
strength of the United States and its 
allies, it is still true that the relative 
rate of plant expansion in Soviet-domi- 
nated areas is at least as great as the 
average in the combined economies of 
the United States and Europe, and it 
may be even greater. As for China, 
such scattered information as is avail- 
able indicates that it is undergoing a 
rapid overhauling preparatory to the in- 
augeration of a vast economic develop- 
ment program similar to that launched 
in the Soviet Union under the Five- 
Year Plans. Uninterrupted, it may well 
be possible that China can within ten 
years approach the relative level of de- 
velopment reached by the Soviet Union 
in the early thirties. Furthermore, it 
also seems probable that she will be 
helped in this direction by trading— 
open or surreptitious and on an expand- 
ing scale—from Japan, and possibly 
from other industrial and raw mate- 
rials areas. 

It must further be pointed out that 
the position of both Japan and Ger- 
many is such that if they do not trade 
with the enemy, the whole structure of 
their respective national economies must 
increasingly be reoriented in such a way 
that they become more and more de- 
pendent upon American assistance. (1) 
For both countries the curtailment of 
East-West trade separates them from 
former supplies of basic raw materials 
and vast natural markets. (2) Compe- 
tition for new markets brings them into 
direct conflict with England, France, 
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and other allied countries, with possible 
disastrous results in the form of com- 
peting demands for protection, inter- 
national price wars, languishing indus- 
tries, unemployment, and social unrest. 
(3) Zooming population rates multiply 
international interdependence. These 
and related factors enhance their ca- 
pacity to demand assistance on the 
formula, “assistance or else.” 

Finally, there is very great danger 
that the type of military thinking which 
appears to be behind the case for a 143- 
wing air force will win out. This means 
a gigantic armament which must quickly 
become obsolete. The combination of 
advance in the scale of armament with 
rapid obsolescence is capable of adding 
a multiplier to defense requirements 
which overnight could lead to demands 
for expenditure beyond’ the wildest 
dreams of current planners. With such 
obsolete heavy armament we would then 
be in danger of becoming militarily like 
certain gigantic South Sea tortoises 
whose huge and unwieldy carapaces are 
rendered immediately and completely 
useless once an accident has turned 
them upside down. 


The morale aspect 


As for the second aspect—that of 
morale—it is scarcely necessary to com- 
ment that our ideological position has 
thus far remained almost entirely nega- 
tive, and no generally negative program 
has ever in human history had much of 
a chance of commanding widespread 
popular support for any long period of 
time. James Warburg has put the con- 
temporary case against this negativism 
in such trenchant words that it requires 
no elaboration: 


1. It surrenders all initiative to the 
enemy. 

2. It pre-empts the resources which 
might be used in furthering our own pur- 
poses. i 


3. It causes us to choose our friends and 
allies solely on the basis of the wartime 
yardstick—are they against the enemy. 
Once again we find ourself talking about a 
fight for freedom and attempting that fight 
hand in hand with such enemies of free- 
dom as Tito and Franco. Worse than that, 
we find ourselves imploring the Germans 
to forget all about our democratic, anti- 
militaristic teachings of the past six years 
and to rearm themselves as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

4. Finally, and worst of all, our preoc- 
cupation with stopping evil instead of ac- 
complishing something good tends to make 
us become more and more like the evil we 
are fighting. It tends to make us adopt 
not only the methods, but the premises of 
the enemy, thus leading us to betray at 
home and abroad the cardinal principles of 
the free society we seek to defend.1® 


The economic aspect 


Furthermore, on the economic side, 
the negative policy generally precludes 
positive development and assistance, 
and renders us immune to even an un- 
derstanding of its need. Thus, as a 
highly placed Indian economist put the 
matter last year on a visit to the Uni- 
versity of California, “We will either 
have large-scale economic development 
in India within the next ten years, with 
or without foreign assistance, or we will 
have moved to a place where sooner or 
later we will have communism.” While 
$50 billion is being spent to arm our- 
selves and $6 billion to arm our allies, 
real economic aid to all the rest of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world is 
less than $1.5 billion, “less than 4% of 
1 per cent of our national product—the 
greater part . . . to be used to bolster 
the rearmament of Europe and for the- 
procurement of strategic raw mate- 


18 Quoted by Wm. G. Lightbowne, in open- 
ing a panel discussion on American foreign 
policy with a speech entitled “Our Negative 
Foreign Policy,” The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, June 5, 1952. 
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rials.” 2° Meanwhile, the Indian story 
may be reproduced in all of Africa and 
Asia and in most of South America, the 
Near East, and elsewhere. 

In general, the failure of economic 
aid, coupled with the failure to stand 
firmly and eloquently for long overdue 
social reform in these areas, is speedily 
preparing most of the underdeveloped 
peoples for conquest by propaganda 
from Moscow. Suppose all Asia and 
Africa were to go the Chinese way; 
what then of the depths of our fears 
and the scale of our military expendi- 
tures? But suppose that on top of this 
our policies give rise to fears that re- 
armament among our allies will under- 
mine their standards of living (as in 
England), or to fears of aggression from 
other quarters (as in France from a re- 
armed Germany), or to justification for 
the estoppage of needed liberalization 
and social reform (as in Spain). What 
then becomes of the mettle of these 
allies? Will much of Europe “go 
Italian”——-become, that is to say, in- 
wardly lacking in any strong will to 
fight, as were the Italian troops in both 
world wars? What then of our se- 
curity? our defense needs? the scale of 
our burdens? : 

It does not follow that there are no 
solutions; but it does follow that these 
issues cannot be ignored, postponed, or 
evaded without increasing the scale of 
our military expenditures, or without 
lengthening the shadows of fear which 
move us closer to the brink of all-out 
war. More than that, these issues can- 
not be dealt with in isolation and sepa- 
rately. They are interrelated by the 
stern facts of the current historical 
situation. Neglected they can operate 
against us, and they can do so in com- 
bination with terrifying effects. It is 
the crassest kind of self-delusion to sup- 
pose that this is not so. Yet this na- 

20 Ibid, 


tional self-delusion has gone so far, 
partakes so much of what Charles 
Mackay in an old classic dealt with 
under the heading of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions and the Madness of 
Crowds, that one risks the spirit of the 
Inquisition in even questioning the poli- 
cies that it engenders. A further by- 
product is equally total neglect of the 
incidence on our national future of the 
manner in which the defense burden is 
being distributed and managed inter- 
nally. 


Tue Lonc-RuN INTERNAL BURDEN 


Enough has been said of the direct 
burden of military expenditures at the 
current level. These may, despite all 
complaints to the contrary, still be 
borne with relatively slight national ef- 
fort. But the manner in which the 
program is being conducted has certain 
“side effects” of a most extraordinarily 
serious character. All such effects would 
be exaggerated with either a lengthen- 
ing of the time of high military ex- 
penditures or any increase in the scale 
thereof—both of which are probable, if 
not inescapable, on the basis of present 
policies. All are far too complex in 
their operations, interconnections, and 
effects for elaboration here. A few of 
the more important may, however, be 
called to mind. 


Effects of high price levels 

First, continuation of current high 
price levels over an indefinite period of 
time will consolidate them into a new 
price plateau which may not readily be 
lowered. Such a price plateau would 
involve a permanent rewriting of all 
previous debt obligations to the benefit 
of the debtor. This means reduction of 
all past savings accounts and fixed- 
value securities. Thus all depositors in 
savings and loan institutions, all private 
and social insurance policies, all holders 
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of government and corporate bonds, all 
owners of mortgages and similar debt 
obligations—in short, all savings for old 
age, retirement, or security will, depend- 
ing upon the time when such savings 
were deposited or invested, have the 
value of their accumulations reduced 
by the extent of the general price ad- 
vance. Such a gigantic forced transfer 
of property as this would involve has 
probably not been witnessed since the 
days of the enclosure acts or the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917. Here is mas- 
sive expropriation without compensa- 
tion, with a vengeance. 


A “ratchet effect” 


Second, this condition is worsened by 
the fact that the means being taken to 
consolidate the individual prices that go 
‘to make up the price level are of such a 
character that they make any possible 
adjustment relatively easy upward, but 
very difficult downward. There arises 
what might be called a “ratchet effect” 
from any success in the use of (1) the 
parity price formula with respect to 
agricultural prices, supported by virtu- 
“ally all farm organizations; (2) the 
combination of minimum wage legisla- 
tion with wage scales adjusted to cost 
of living with respect to wages, sup- 
ported by virtually all organized labor; 
and (3) fixed dollars-and-cents or per- 
centage margin cost-price formulas of 
the Office of Price Stabilization with re- 
spect to prices at the manufacturing, 
wholesale, and retail levels, supported 
by virtually all organized business. 
Furthermore, these separate ratchet ef- 
fects not only may operate singly to 
force prices upward, but they may be 
compounded one on another. 

Finally, the very structure and out- 
look of the special interest organizations 
operating to promote the use of these 
formulas is of such a character as to 
promote efforts to stimulate upward 


price movements by resort to (a) every 
known device of economic manipulation 
over the price-influencing factors of pro- 
duction, plant capacity, and technologi- 
cal innovation; (b) further implementa- 
tion of policies by laws lobbied through 
legislatures in support of such programs, 
and by the demand—increasingly suc- 
cessful on both the national and the 
state and local levels—for the right to 
have like-minded people placed in ad- 
ministration of these special interest 
laws; and (c) advance inter-pressure- 
group (trade associations, labor unions, 
and so forth) collaboration in securing 
these results on the widest possible 
scale. 


Toward the corporate state 


Third, while the general effect is mas- 
sive advance of monopolistic forms, 
tactics, and ideas, yet the advance is 
now being subtilized in such a way that 
it may not readily be seen or under- 
stood, even by the experts. It is less 
monopoly in the “antitrust” sense of 
the term, and more wholesale carteliza- 
tion in the German sense of the term. 
But the term “cartel” is also mislead- 
ing. It is more the slow drift toward 
the legally compulsory cartel policy, in- 
dependently administered by the pres- 
sure group against the background of 
resort at need to the implementing sanc- 
tions of favorably drawn law when ad- 
ministered by persons coming from the 
industry or group and expecting to re- 
turn to it. That is to say, we are mov- 
ing with startling rapidity toward the 
forms and ideas of the corporate state. 

Against this background, for example, 
the paradox of OPS is readily explained. 
Senator Aiken was unquestionably cor- 
rect when he said, 


It is safe to say that for the last year and 
one-half, the prices to consumers have, on 
the whole, been higher than they would 
have been if no price controls at all had 
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been applied or if there had not been any 
stimulation by Government officials or 
panic buying by consumers.** 


OPS has acted not as an agency for 
curtailing the level of prices, but as an 
agency for stabilizing interprice rela- 
tions in such a way as to supersede 
and render obsolete even the cartel- 
minded but so-called Fair Trade Prac- 
tice laws of the country. The critical 
term is not “price control,” but “price 
stabilization”; stabilization means mini- 
mum price fixing; minimum prices can 
advance, and all'the idola theatri of 
modern times are set against decline. 
The OPS, in short, is coming insensibly 
to serve as a midwife in the accouche- 
ment of a cartelized and corporative- 
minded economy, self imposed by the 
vested interests of business, labor, agri- 
culture, and other sponsoring groups, 
where private collusive decisions are 
made enforceable by public law. It 
can scarcely do otherwise. 


Economic implications of peace 


Fourth, in the mosaic of agencies 
which go to make up the over-all de- 
fense administration, there is a general 
disposition to see the long-run task in 
terms which visualize a vast expansion 
of the producer goods industries. So 
rapid has this expansion already been 
in the United States that, as pointed 
out above, bearish sentiment has been 
rising in Wall Street, even despite the 
current scale of military diversion of eco- 
nomic resources. Should peace “break 
out,” as certain writers have so engag- 
ingly put it, this capacity would im- 
mediately hang over the market as a 
gigantic economic Tyrannosaurus. As 
Mr. Lightbowne has put it, “At the 
peak of an arms race there are so many 
people who have an economic reason for 


21 Congressional Record, May 29, 1952, p. 
6320. 


“ 


NOT making peace that the job be- 
comes doubly difficult.” °? 

But now these same people can argue 
that it is not the private interests alone, 
but, forsooth, the entire national inter- 
est—in terms of full employment, avoid- 
ance of depression with all its disastrous 
consequences—that requires the main- 
tenance of these same levels of expendi- 
ture. But how? If not by a vast level- 
ing up in the distribution of income 
which encourages a corresponding in- 
crease in spending for consumption, 
then shall it be accomplished by an 
enormous program of foreign invest- 
ment? 

As pointed out above, all organized 
business is set against the first; the 
second has few supporters in business 
or out of it?  Restrictionist policies 
could not yet cope with the excess plant 
that would then be left over. What re- 
mains is the easiest solution of all: con- 
tinue, and if need be expand, the mili- 
tary program. If the alternatives ap- 
pear to be high or expanding defense 
spending on the one hand or world-wide 
economic depression on the other, who 
doubts what the answer will be—par- 
ticularly with such a casus bells as this? 


Tue END oF THE ROAD 


. Finally, there is occurring through- 
out all this defense activity a series of 
moves which are designed, purposely or 
not, to deprecate or make impossible 
criticism of either the causes which 
seem to occasion defense expenditures 
on a mounting scale, or the manner in 
which they are spent. Critical evalua- 
tion of bastc policies is swiftly becom- 
ing unpatriotic. Economies are seen by 


22 “Qur Negative Foreign Policy,” op cit. 
note 19 Capitals in original. 

23 For a notable exception see Benjamin A 
Javits’ “trilhon dollar” Pormt Four progiam 
in Peace by Investment, with a Foreword by 
Charles E. Wiuson, New York, 1950, 
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military spenders—by us in both world 
wars, but also by military requisition 
systems in all armament races or wars 
of recorded history—as possible only 
on the domestic front.?* 


24“We must continue to hold back on the 
construction of hospitals. Total construction 
for schools, although at record levels, must 
be held below the real need. New natural re- 
source development projects, including flood 
control, navigation, and reclamation projects, 
are being postponed unless they are essential 
because of electric power or other urgently 
needed features.” Economic Report of the 


Sustained, the end of this road is the 
“garrison state.” *5 It is bound to be‘ 
expensive. 


President, 1952, p. 12. In discussion of 
economies, already being debated by Presi- 
dential candidates, two things may be noted: 
(1) economies are possible on a big scale; (2) 
military expenditures must not be curtailed. 

25 Clippings gleaned from the commercial 
press for the past year show increasing refer- 
ence to the “garrison state,” the “regimented 
economy,” and synonymous expressions. It is 
rarely questioned as an impending fact; the 
only problems have been “when” and “how 
much.” 
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Are Taxes Too High? 


By Harotp M. Groves 


HERE are many intriguing aspects 

of this assignment which we shall 
be obliged to mention rather than dis- 
cuss. Should we spend the huge sums 
projected in current budgets? Should 
we spend so much if we are not willing 
to tax accordingly? Should we main- 
tain (or increase) taxes only if some- 
thing new and different can be added to 
the tax system by way of diversifica- 
tion? Can we get the revenue to avoid 
new taxes or reduce existing ones by 
plugging loopholes and improving ad- 
ministration? Can we avoid high taxes 
and still have adequate services by 
eliminating waste? 

These questions we shall have to dis- 
miss except for one comment. Students 
of public finance have reason to know 
that too many people castigate taxes 
when public expenditures are the real 
villain in the piece. They also know 
that security in our kind of world comes 
high and its cost is infinitely elastic. 
We can do without the good things of 
life, but we cannot have them (in times 


of full employment at least) without 


paying for them. 2 

Are taxes too high? An affirmative 
answer could rest upon either of two 
economic grounds: (1) that taxes are 
undermining incentives and thus hinder- 
ing economic progress; and (2) that 
taxes are causing inflation. To these 
may be added a third possible ground: 
(3) that taxes are so high as to hamper 
unduly the effectiveness of administra- 
tion. The first and the third of these 
grounds might lead to the conclusion 
that more revenue could be raised with 
a lower schedule of rates. We shall 
consider each of these approaches in the 
order named. 
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INCENTIVES AS AFFECTED BY TAXES 


What do we mean by incentive? We 
mean the price that it is necessary to 
pay in order to draw forth production. 
On the farm it is necessary to feed “the 
old gray mare” a certain amount of oats 
in order that she can and will pull. 
And so it is with the economic factors 
of production such as capital and labor. 
This all goes back to the fact, it is 
said, that working, saving, and risking 
are irksome and grow more irksome as 
more of these “sacrifices” are expected. 
The sacrifices are induced by certain 
rewards, and if taxes take a large share 
of these rewards, people will not work, 
save, and risk—or will do so on a re- 
duced scale. It is true that man does 
not live by bread alone, but economic 
incentives are powerful and necessary. 

Now there are certain advantages of 
the taxers over the taxed which sup- 
port the conclusion that incentives are 
nowhere near as sensitive to taxation as 
one might a priori suppose. One is that 
a general tax like the net income tax 
can be so arranged that the relative 
rank of the taxpayer will not be dis- 
turbed. Prestige may depend upon in- 
come before tax or on relative rank in 
disposable income (after tax), but in 
either case it will remain as a motiva- 
tion. It is said that what makes the 
most difference to the individual is 
whether his income is higher or lower 
than the general level. Much of the 
cost of the factors of production is “op- 
portunity cost”—that is, the price that 
must be paid to attract them from com- 
petitors. But the income tax circum- 
vents opportunity cost by taxing all 
competitors. 
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Another factor in the sensitivity of 
incentives to taxation is that taxpayers 
receive something in exchange for their 
so-called tax burden. They may not be 
satisfied with their guid pro quo, but 
the case would differ greatly if no re- 
turn were forthcoming. A good many 
discussions of taxation and incentives 
talk as though the money one paid to 
government were dropped into the bot- 
tom of the sea. Or, as one writer put 
it, “taxation is like the hail which de- 
stroys part of the crop.” But there is 
ordinarily a wide difference between 
taxes and tribute. For example, the 
largest part of our taxes are now going 
to stop aggression in Asia and to pre- 
pare to stop aggression in other parts 
of the world. The blindest taxpayer 
cannot fail to realize that he has some 
equity in this program. When we have 
a draft of manpower to carry out the 
military program, no one, no matter 
how bitter his criticism, can fail entirely 
to perceive that any contribution he 
may make in dollars is a mere token 
compared with contributions made by 
others in the flesh. 

Of course the quality as well as the 
quantity of public expenditures has a 
bearing on incentives. Wholesale waste 
in government can be more damaging 
than high tax rates. 


Work and risk incentives 


A further point about incentives is 
that a taxpayer will fight to preserve a 
standard to which he has become ac- 
customed. This may mean that taxes 
will induce him to work all the harder. 
As farm prices and farm incomes fell 
during the Great Depression, farmers 
sought to compensate not by planting 
less but by working nights. Of course, 
the degree of the levy is of some impor- 
tance here. It probably is true also 
that men rebel less against a gradual 
rise in taxes than against increases in 


large installments. The greatest prob- 
lem in the relation of taxes to work in- 
centives occurs where an expanded la- 
bor force is needed and must be in- 
duced through overtime or through an 
appeal to wives of workingmen. 

Labor’s work incentives are of course 
protected to some extent by the fact 
that the tax rates applicable to them are 
the low bracket rates. Business execu- 
tives have no such protection. How- 
ever, we have the evidence of Dr. 
Thomas H. Sanders, after substantial 
interviewing, that executives are in con- 
siderable part driven by nonmonetary 
motives and that, while taxes may make 
them somewhat less willing to move 
from one job to another, “for the most 
part, with considerable exceptions, busi- 
nessmen are currently working as hard 
under high tax rates as they did under 
low tax rates.” ? 

Risk incentives appear even more 
vulnerable to taxation than work in- 
centives. The differential return from 
risky investments, it would seem, is cut 
down to the point where no one could 
afford to take a risk. But investment 
is protected to some extent by the fact 
that risk is not irksome to all people. 
John Maynard Keynes summed this up 
as follows: “If human nature felt no 


. temptation to take a chance, no satis- 


faction (profit apart) in constructing a 
factory, a railway, a mine, or a farm, 
there might not be much investment 
merely as a result of cold calculation.” ? 
Moreover, investment decisions take ac- 
count of the probability of loss as well 
as that of gain. And the income tax, in 
effect, often promises to share the in- 
vestor’s loss as well as his profit. 


1Thomas H Sanders, Effects of Taxation 
on Executives, Boston: Harvard University, 
1951. 

2John Maynard Keynes, The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money 
(London, 1936), p 150. 
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Reflection in economic progress 


Perhaps these factors account for the 
fact that the global statistics offer little 
support for the view that the tax burden 
is a drag on economic progress. Taxes 
were rising during the thirties, and it 
could then have been argued plausibly, 
perhaps, that high levies were the cause 
of unemployment and low output. But 
the greatest acceleration of tax bur- 
dens has occurred during the 1940’s and 
1950’s, an era which has been charac- 
terized by heavy investment, very high 
output, relatively full employment, and 
satisfactory increases in productivity. 
President Truman seems to have been 
well within the bounds of the evidence 
when he recently remarked: “This 
growth of the productive sector of our 
economy indicates that neither the size 
of the military build-up nor the high 
level of taxation enacted to finance that 
build-up has repressed business invest- 
ment initiative. Instead, the problem 
has been to hold the expansion down to 
non-inflationary proportions.” 3 

Whatever may be the effect of taxa- 
tion on economic progress, one may 
subscribe to the view that certain other 
positive factors have a great deal to do 
with the latter. Among them are a 
favorable ratio of resources to popula- 
tion; a wide free-trade area; a high in- 
terest in and adequate support for tech- 
nological research; willingness to scrap 
old techniques and equipment; adequate 
competition; wide educational oppor- 
tunity and. open ladder for the advance- 
ment of talent; and avoidance of war. 

The author has no disposition to as- 
sert that taxes have no effect on incen- 
tives. The question is at what point the 
effect becomes a matter of vital or over- 
whelming concern. As to the personal 
income tax, the view recently expressed 


3The Economic Report of the President, 
Jan. 1952, p. 6. 


by Dr. Blough,* that the political limit 
to taxation is reachéd considerably be- 
fore the economic limit, seems convinc- 
ing. As to the corporation income tax 
and excess profits tax, where the mar- 
ginal rates on profits can go as high as 
82 per cent, the conclusion seems war- 
ranted that we are now at or near the 
economic limit. 

Whether or not the above opinion be 
accepted, there can be no doubt that 
taxes should be so ordered, other things 
being equal, that they weaken incen- 
tives no more than necessary. In this 
respect, the more generous postwar al- 
lowance for losses is a genuine gain. 


INFLATION AS AFFECTED BY TAXES 


Let us next consider the bearing of 
high taxes upon inflation. A convenient 
point of departure will be Colin Clark’s 
widely circulated thesis that whenever 
taxes rise above 25 per cent of the na- 
tional income they ipso facto become 
inflationary.© Undoubtedly our present 
tax load is well above Clark’s danger 
point. 

Clark bases his hypothesis largely 
upon an analysis of the historical ex- 
perience of several countries at several 
times. His cases are far from conclu- 
sive, as he himself acknowledges. In- 
deed it is doubtful if they are even 
persuasive. In at least most of the in- 
stances cited, inflation could be ex- 
plained without bringing in the- factor 
of high taxes at all. War deficits, ex- 
cessive borrowing, war damage, and 
other causes would suffice for an ex- 
planation. One surely may not jump to 
the conclusion that the inflation would 


4 Business Week, Dec. 16, 1950, p 38 

5 Colin Clark, “Public Finance and Changes 
in the Value of Money,” 55 Economic Journal 
(Dec. 1945), pp. 371-389; and “The Danger 
Point in Taxes,” 201 Harpers Magazine (Dec. 
1950), pp. 67-69. 
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have been less had high expenditures 
bee accompanied by lower taxation and 
higher deficits. It follows that it was 
expenditures rather than taxes which 
were the root of the trouble. Now it is 
generally conceded that a sharp rise in 
public expenditures (whether or not ac- 
companied by a parallel rise of taxes) 
is, in times of full employment, infla- 
tionary. Undoubtedly our economic 
problem would be easier if we did not 
find it necessary to augment the ex- 
penditure side of the budget so rapidly 
and so much. One is less secure in the 
conclusion that a high level of expendi- 
tures, as such, must forever exert an in- 
flationary influence. Quite possibly a 
new equilibrium can be reached where 
the effects of the acceleration will have 
spent themselves. 

Clark is on strongest ground in his 
suggestion that a democratic people will 
not legislate to provide taxes that yield 
more than 25 per cent of the nation’s in- 
come and that, therefore, high expendi- 
tures will lead to inflation. The evi- 
dence does not support this thesis very 
consistently either. But even if it did, 
the conclusion would. not follow that we 


cannot (rather than will not) exceed 


his limit. 

But even conceding the proposition 
that high expenditures, as such, are in- 
flationary and that this will be so even 
if budgets are balanced, the Clark thesis, 
in this modified form, still requires 
important and extensive qualification. 
Surely some of the following factors will 
make an important difference: - 

(1) the policy toward and the vol- 
ume of private bank credit; 

(2) the attitude of taxpayers toward 
the adequacy of the quid pro quo re- 
ceived in return for their outlay; 

(3) the kind of taxes employed to 
balance the budget; 

(4) the per capita income. 

The author finds it very hard to be- 
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lieve that no country at any time or 
under any circumstances can make a 
decision to spend collectively more than 
25 per cent of the national income 
without incurring insuperable monetary 
problems. 

If high taxes, as such, are inflation- 
ary, they would have this effect mainly 
because they impair incentives (and 
thus output) or because they exert a 
direct upward pressure upon prices. We 
have considered the matter of incentives ': 
in the previous section of this article. 
With regard to the upward pressure on 
prices, we confront first the question of 
the incidence of various taxes. This is 
too large an order to examine in detail 
here, but it will suffice to say that there 
is very little support for the view that 
all taxes are passed on to consumers. 
And even if they were, their effect on 
prices need not be one of permanent up- 
ward pressure. Thus it is the accel- 
eration of taxes (or, more properly, of 
expenditures) that:causes the trouble. 
The high level, as such, is not the prob- 
lem.. 


ADMINISTRATION AFFECTED BY 
TAx RATE? 


It can be argued that taxes—at least 
specific taxes—have reached so high a 
level that they cannot be administered 
with tolerable effectiveness. There can 
be no doubt that high taxes, whatever 
may be their effect on other incentives, 
do sharpen the incentive to avoid and 
evade. M. S. Howard offered one ex- 
planation of this phenomenon as fol- 
lows: “When both the taxpayers and 
the community consider the rates of tax 
fair, the taxpayers find two formidable 
obstacles to their circumventing the 
tax: (a) their ‘own conscience, and (b) 
the conscience or disapproval of their 
fellows.” He adds that “the state 
should never throw away these two 
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powerful assets by imposing excessive 
rates.” ê - 

No one will deny, of course, that this 
line of thought has some validity. It 
would be happier for administration if 
taxes need not be so high. But it may 
be doubted if present administrative 
difficulties are in any sense prohibitive. 
It should be recalled that we are very 
far from exhausting the available reme- 
dies for weak administration. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is now getting 
the reorganization which has been long 
overdue. The Revenue Act of 1951 
extended information at the source to 
cover all dividends paid by corporations. 
It might have gone further to apply 
withholding to dividend and interest 
payments. The Bureau, at long last, 
is embarked upon a research program 
to determine by intensive auditing of a 
sample of returns how large the enforce- 
ment problem is and where it can ap- 
ply its resources most effectively. The 
Bureau is, and always has been, inade- 
quately manned. Study of 1948 returns 
indicates that the Bureau has the per- 
sonnel to examine only one quarter of 
the returns that are in error.” More- 
over, the data show that even in work- 
ing the small returns, where recovery of 
taxes is least, an auditor can earn 
$9,400 per year, well above the salary 
required to enlist him. 

Moreover, it is in the area where 
taxes are lowest that administrative 
problems are greatest. The returns of 
farmers, small businessmen, and profes- 
sional men are particularly difficult to 
check for accuracy. It is true that the 
average size of error increases sharply 
with the size of the return, but the per- 

8 Mayne S. Howard, Principles of Public 
Finance (New York: Commerce Clearing 
House, 1940), p. 275 

7 Marius Farioletti, “Some Results From the 
First Year’s Audit Control Program of the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue,” V National Tax 
Journal, No. 2 (March 1952), pp. 65-78. 


centage of error (to tax liability) de- 
creases as one goes up the brackets. 
The large returns, according to the Bu- 
reau, pay sufficiently well to warrant 
regular processing. As rates increase, 
the margin of profitability, presumably, 
is pushed downward. And it is yet to 
be demonstrated that we could not af- 
ford to audit all returns as thoroughly 
as the Bureau has worked its samples. 
Certainly we cannot conclude that the 
income tax at present levels is inca- 
pable of administration until we have 
made a decent effort to administer it. 
Bad administration could constitute 
adequate reason for convicting present 
tax levels on either of two grounds: (1) 
that administration is so weakened by 
high rates that more could be collected 
with low rates; or (2) that the inade- 
quacies of collection seriously under- 
Mine the equity of the tax. As to the 
first, such evidence as we have of the 
quantity of error indicates no such 


- amounts as to suggest a point of di- 


minishing returns. The second is a 
much more serious problem. An income 
tax, which in theory is a highly equi- 
table tax instrument, can become a 
most capricious affair if the administra- 
tion is riddled with holes. But again, 
the situation calls for closing the holes 
rather than acknowledging defeat on the 
score of administration. 


CoNCLUSION 


Reviewing the argument concerning 
the specific grounds on which it might 
be concluded that taxes are too high, 
we come out with a largely negative an- 
swer. On the matter of incentive, it is 
hard to believe that any disinterested 
appraisal of the evidence can lend sup- 
port to the view that taxes are seriously 
impairing our economic effort. Cor- 
poration taxation, where political pro- 
tection is small, does indeed seem to 
have been pushed to the practical limit. 
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But personal taxes and excises are quite 
another matter. Here the levies in- the 
lower and middle lower brackets are 
still modest compared with those in 
some European countries that have 
made a very impressive postwar recov- 
ery. Our excises are also low compared 
with many; the Canadian cigarette tax 
is twice ours (taking account of state 
additions), and the British tax is nearly 
four times as high. Our per capita net 
income—-more than half again as high 
as that of any other nation—would en- 
able us to raise much higher taxes with- 
out incurring as high a real burden as 
that of our allies. This is not to deny 
that all taxes do weaken incentives nor 
to argue that incentive aspects of taxa- 


_tion need be of no concern. But it is to 


say that in the case of most federal 
taxes, the limits are much more politi- 

cal than economic. The political nerve 

is much the more sensitive of the two. 

As to the inflationary aspect of high 
taxes, we have suggested that the root 
of the trouble is in the acceleration of 
expenditures in time of full employ- 
ment. There probably are cases where 
taxes are more inflationary than bor- 
rowirg, but they are rare. 

Hizh taxes are difficult to administer, 
but we should use up our reserve ad- 
ministrative powers before we conclude 
that we are stopped in this direction. 

Taxes are too high only in the sense 
that they are extremely painful to pay. 
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Take-Home Pay and Levels of Living 


By Ewan CLAGUE 


N times of business depression, the 
attention of the average man and 
his family is firmly fixed on the dangers 
of unemployment and destitution. The 
emphasis is on job protection and social 


security. During the long depression . 


of the 1930’s, these issues began to as- 
sume paramount importance in public 
policy, and far-reaching new social pro- 
grams were adopted as a result. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PROSPERITY 


In times of business prosperity, the 
picture is reversed. Jobs are plentiful, 
prices are rising, wages are increasing, 
and security becomes secondary to op- 
portunity. For more than ten years 
now, the American economy has en- 
joyed sustained prosperity and com- 
paratively full employment. Minor re- 
cessions, such as those of 1945-46 and 
1949, have been scarcely more than sur- 
face waves on a deep sea. In addition, 
the normal characteristics of a peace- 
time business boom have been intensi- 
fied by the requirements of war and 
mobilization. The productive capacity 
of the American economy under forced 
draft has proved to be tremendous; yet 
there has scarcely been a time during 
this period when there were not serious 
shortages of one kind or another. 

People in general have not yet for- 
gotten the meaning of depression. For 
millions of adult Americans it remains 
as a memory of a horrible economic 
nightmare. Even the young workers 
coming to maturity remember their ex- 
periences as children in the families of 
the unemployed. It would take an- 
other decade to rear a new generation 
of workers with no experience and no 
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memories of what depression and un- 
employment can mean. 

At the same time, the problems and 
experiences of prosperity are now im- 
pressing themselves firmly upon the 
minds of working people in general. 
Jobs are plentiful and easy to get. La- 
bor turnover statistics emphasize the 
freedom which workers feel to quit 
their jobs voluntarily and seek better 
ones at higher wages. Wages and sala- 
ries are increased from time to time. 
From the point of view of an unem- 
ployed worker in the depressed 1930's, 
the nation’s economy of 1952 would 
seem like the millennium. 

For example, in 1934-36 the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics made studies of the 
family expenditures of some 12,000 
families of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers. The income 
of the average family at that time was 
about $1,500. A similar survey made 
by the Bureau for 1950 showed that the 
income of the average family was ap- 
proximately $4,000. In neither case 
were unemployed families included. In 
1934-36 unemployment averaged about 
20 per cent of the nation’s labor force, 
while in 1950 it was less than 5 per 
cent. e. 

However, to the average American 
family in 1952 this is not the way it 
looks; something is missing. The an- 
swer is, of course, that high wages and 
full employment have been only par- 
tially translated into higher levels of 
living. 

Let us take as an illustration the av- 
erage weekly earnings of production 
employees in manufacturing industries 
as compared to the Consumers’ Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
COMPARED TO CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 




















K Average weekly 
earnings in all 
manufacturing Consumers’ 
Date rice index 
{i939 = 100) 
In 
Amount (1930100) 
August 1939 $23.77 99 6 99.2 
January 1941 2664| 1117 1014 
January 1943 | 40.621 170.2 121.5 
January 1945 47.50] 199.1 128.1 
November 1945 | 40.77| 170.9 130.3 
September 1948 | 55.16} 231.2 176.3 
June 1950 58.85] 246.6 171.2 
May 1952 66.32} 278.0 190.1 








Table 1 brings out the fact that the 
manufacturing worker’s real wages have 
increased. In May 1952 his earnings 
index was 278 when the price index was 
190, a differential of 88 points. At the 
wartime peak in January 1945, his 
-earnings represented a potential in- 
crease in real buying power of over 50 
per cent as compared to prewar. How- 
- ever, his actual level of living did not 
rise to anything like this extent. The 
reason, of course, was that large 
amounts of this purchasing power were 
set aside for war purposes. Higher 
taxes and voluntary purchase of war 
bonds drained off a considerable por- 
tion of this purchasing power at the 
source; rationing restricted the pur- 
chases of American families even be- 
yond the purchasing power they had 
left. This was all clearly understood 
by the public, although there were some 
vigorous wage disputes during the war 
period. 

It was after the brief flurry of re- 
conversion that the wage earners and 
others began to reach for the fruits of 
their high wages and high incomes. Un- 
fortunately, the shortages created by 
world war could not be made up in a 
few months, so when controls were re- 
moved in 1946, the effort to convert cur- 
rent income and wartime savings into 
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refrigerators, washing machines, auto- 
mobiles, and other consumer goods 
brought mostly higher prices. At the 
peak of prices in September 1948, the 
purchasing power of the wage earner’s 
weekly dollar was no higher than it had 
been at the end of-the war. 

But two full years of peacetime pro- 
duction had created a flood of consumer 
goods, and in 1949, when output finally 
caught up with demand, the purchasing 
power of the wage earner’s dollar in- 
creased—the level of living really began 
to rise. This rise would surely have | 
gone on during the business prosperity 
of 1950 had normal peacetime condi- 
tions continued. But the Korean crisis 
brought about new mobilization require- 
ments, and so once more, as in the 
early days of World War II, large 
amounts of labor and materials had to 
be diverted to war production. With 
memories of wartime shortages in their 
minds, consumers rushed to buy goods 
during the second half of 1950, and 
succeeded only in raising prices about 
10 per cent. In an effort to limit the 
rise in the cost of living, government 
controls were instituted in January 
1951. But about the same time taxes 
were increased, so during the past year 
and a half there has been little change 
in current real income. 


PUBLIC BEWILDERMENT 


Thus, in summary, the average fac- 
tory worker in 1952 is far ahead, from 
an economic point of view, of where he 
stood in 1939, He has a better job, a 
higher income, and a higher level of 
living; but it is not as much higher as 
he thought it was going to be when he 
got his last raise. To him, money is 
constant in value and is the true stand- 
ard of measurement. It is only the 
sophisticated student of social sciences 
that gauges the purchasing power of the 
dollar itself with a coldly calculating 
eye. And even in an economist’s family, 
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a salary increase seems at first blush to 
be a gain in purchasing power which 
should somehow be translatable into 
better living conditions, Practically ev- 
eryone confidently expects a rising in- 
come to be reflected soon in a higher 
level of living. It is only on second 
thought, and after some experience in 
the markets, that one realizes how rela- 
tive all things are. The small salary 
increase may turn out to be a loss, be- 
cause others gained more and can buy 
more. 

So the plentiful jobs and the rising in- 
comes make promises which are not 
fully delivered in the market place. 
During the war, this was accepted and 
understood; in the inflation of 1946- 
48, it definitely was not understood; 
and now in 1952, the American worker 
is not sure what, if any, sacrifice is re- 
quired in the goods he can buy. 

Public understanding is clouded by 
further complications in this whole sub- 
ject of consumer buying power. At the 
present time, perhaps 3,500,000 work- 
ers in this country have their wages or 
salaries changed every three months in 
accordance with changes in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index. Other millions of 
workers and salary earners are affected 
by general wage stabilization policies 
which are related in part to the behav- 
ior of the Consumers’ Price Index. So 
there is probably no single statistical 
figure in the country that is more widely 
known or more closely watched than the 
Consumers’ Price Index. The average 
citizen knows that it is about 190, even 
though he may not always know ex- 
actly what 190 means. He gauges its 
fluctuations with his own experiences in 
buying, and at times it seems to him to 
be out of accord. What is the matter? 

The fact is that the Consumers’ Price 
Index, like the average man, is itself an 
average. It is designed to represent all 
the multitude of expenses that the av- 
erage family incurs. The index repre- 


sents the average of such price changes. 
But, of course, some commodities and 
services have risen much more than 
others. For convenience, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics classifies family pur- 
chases into six main groups. Thus, at 
a recent date when the index was 189.0 
(1935-39 = 100), the figures for the 
major groups were as shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2—CLASSIFICATION OF 
FAMILY PURCHASES 


Foods ... . ..... 230.8 
House furnishings 205.4 - 
Apparel . 202.3 
Miscellaneous ; 171.4 
Fuel, electricity, and 

refrigeration.. . .... 144.6 
Rent....... 141.3 


First, note that the food group has 
risen far higher than any other group. 
Food prices make a strong impression 
on the consumer’s mind, partly because 
food costs make up about one-third of 
the average family’s budget, and partly 
because most food purchasing is by the 
week, so the cost of food is forced upon 
the consumer’s, attention regularly and 
frequently. 

Furthermore, among the foods, meats 
—with an index of nearly 272—have 
risen more than the average. Beef and 
veal are at 311 and fish at 345. Chicken 
at 175 is better priced from the con- 
sumer’s point of view. However, any 
family which eats meat regularly is con- 
vinced that this part of the cost of liv- 
ing has tripled. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are an- 
other item that attracts consumers’ at- 
tention with high prices. The index for 
this ,group was recently 283. Canned 
fruits and vegetables at 164 are much 
lower priced, but they cannot compete 
in public attention with the prices of 
potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, and beans. 

At the other extreme, the rent index 
is only 141, so many families can make 
savings on this item of expenditure. 
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However, rent controls do not exist 
throughout the country, and in some 
cities where they have been removed, 
the rent index is over 200. In addition, 
even where rent controls exist, many 
families are not able to find apartments 
and houses for rent, so this is a cause 
of dissatisfaction Finally, rent is paid 
once a month, so the advantage of low 
rent does not offset in the consumer’s 
mind the disadvantage of high prices 
for food which is bought almost every 
day. 


THE UNAVERAGE FAMILIES 


Just as the Consumers’ Price Index 
represents an average of price changes 
covering a wide diversity of prices, so, 
too, the income of the average family 
does not reflect the situation of all 
families. In addition to families with 


~ incomes of $4,000 a year, there are 


others with $2,000 and $10,000 and, of 
course, beyond these in both directions. 
In general, the higher the income of the 
family, the lower the proportion of the 
family budget which is spent for food. 
This is because food is a necessity which 
must come first. Automobiles, refriger- 
ators, and other household appliances 
come after food. 


Now it is clear from Table 2 that the 


pressure of food prices on the family 
budget is much more severe among low 
income families. Such families are not 
only more acutely conscious of the 
rise in the cost of living, but they are 
in fact actually squeezed more than the 
average family by high food prices. It 
is true that many of these families may 
have been among the unemployed in 
time of depression, and may have sub- 
sisted for years on a Work Projects 
Administration budget. But now they 
have jobs at good wages, and at the 
same time they are strongly affected by 
the high cost of living. 

This group should theoretically be 
offset by a higher income group which 
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should be getting some of the advan-~ 
tages of higher income, namely, less ex- 
penditure on food and more money for 
the amenities of life. In actual fact, 
this is the situation even of the average 
family. When the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made its family expenditure 
studies in 1934-36, the weight of the 
miscellaneous group in the total family 


, budget was only about 22 per cent— 


less than one-fourth. The postwar 
studies during the last few years show 
that this group has risen in importance 
until it comprises fully one-third of the 
family budget. In this group is in- 
cluded a wide ‘variety of items such as 
personal care, amusements, transporta- 
tion (including automobiles), television 
and radio sets, and medical and hos- 
pital care. The expansion of these ex- 
penditures reflects a rising income and a 
higher standard of living. Is not the 
average family, then, better off than it 
was before?. 


FUTURE INcomE MORTGAGED 


In one sense the answer is, “Cer- 
tainly yes.” The number of automo- 
biles registered in the United States, 
the number of television sets bought in 
recent years, the purchase of medical 
care on an ever larger scale—all these 
are clear evidence of the fact that these 
families are using their incomes to raise 
their standards. Yet this does not 
prevert many of these families from 
feeling pinched in their budgets. The 
purchese of a car or a television set 
represents a heavy capital expenditure 
for the average family. Most of these 
things are bought on the installment 
plan, with monthly payments running 
over extended periods of time. While 
installment selling enables the purchaser 
to have his commodity immediately, it 
also commits him to future payments 
which reduce his remaining disposable 
income. Hence the family budget is 
squeez2d, even with a higher income. 
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A short spell of unemployment or a 
rise in current expenditures can throw 
the family budget out of balance and 
make the family feel poor. It is this 
factor that makes many higher income 
families feel that their income is not 
adequate to cover the cost of living. 

There is no doubt that the system of 
installment selling has had a tremendous 
influence in raising the American fam- 
ily’s standard of living, and in bringing 
pressure for higher incomes to meet that 
standard. By contrast, in some western 
European countries, such installment 
selling is unknown. The family has to 
save its money until it has sufficient 
funds to pay cash for the costly items 
in the budget. Statistics of sales of 
consumer durables in such countries 
show what a marked effect this has on 
consumer buying. 

In fact, one can imagine what the 
effect in the United States would be if 
each family had to save $2,000 to buy 
a car or $300 to buy a television set. 
Some families probably would never 
have the will to save such amounts 
in anticipation of a major purchase. 
Others would certainly require a long 
period of time to save such an amount. 
And finally, by the time it was obtained, 
the family might have acquired such 
saving habits that it would not go 
through with the planned expenditure. 
These are factors which seem to be 
present in the psychology and the prac- 
tice of European families. 

The ease with which an American 
family can achieve a new level of living 
by mortgaging future income has un- 
doubtedly served to quicken the rise in 
the American standard. It helps to con- 
vert wage and salary increases into im- 
mediate improvements in living con- 
ditions. The result is a strong pressure 
of expenditures on income. This system 
also causes a rise in the standard to 
spread quickly throughout the American 
economy. ‘Television was unknown in 


1939; -it was unique in 1946; it is com- 
monplace in 1952. Without installment 
selling, it could never have acquired 
such status in the average family bud- 
get. At the same time, this expansion 
produces an urge for higher income in 
order to balance that budget. ` 


Tuose Wao Lac BEHIND 


No mention of averages and diver- 
gencies would be complete without some 
reference to the classes and groups of 
people who have not kept pace with the 
procession, either in income or in ex- 
penditures. It is quite clear that a 
family which does not have approxi- 
mately double its 1939 income has not 
gained much in its level of living during 
the past decade. Yet there are many 
groups in the population which have not 
achieved this. There is no need to 
elaborate this point, and it is sometimes 
difficult to define exactly the groups 
which are behind. ; 

Curiously enough, some of the least 
skilled and lowest-paid workers—such, 
as domestic servants and farm laborers 
—have done better in wage increases 
than the average worker. There is 
nothing abnormal about this. These 
are the groups which suffer most from 
unemployment and low wages in de- 
pression periods. Their gains are pro- 
portionately greater in times of good 
employment. Yet they may still be, in 
absolute terms, somewhat low in the 
income scale. In general, under con- 
ditions that have existed in this country 
during the past ten years, there has been 
a definite telescoping in the range of 
incomes, with the lower incomes crowd- 
ing closer to the higher ones. 

It is the white-collar workers’ fam- 
ilies, such as teachers, clerks, and 
various other types of middle-class oc- 
cupations, that have been losing out 
relatively. Some of them may have 
actually suffered declines in their level 
of living. Also (while this has nothing 
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to do with the problem of the take- 
home pay of wage earners), there are 
large groups of people living on pen- 
sions, public assistance, annuities, and 
dividends, whose level of living is stead- 
ily falling under rising costs. 


EFFECTS OF TAXES 


There is another item which vitally 
affects the average American family; 
that is taxes. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in constructing the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, follows the prac- 
tice of pricing articles at retail with 
sales and excise taxes included. A pack- 
age of cigarettes in a certain city would 
be priced at 22 cents, not 14 cents, or 
whatever it might be if all such taxes 
were excluded. 

One reason for this practice is the 
“difficulty of actually -segregating the 
taxes which are imposed in the process 
of manufacture and distribution, al- 
though this technical difficulty might be 
overcome with some statistical effort. 
The Bureau has made a study in one 
city to find out how important all such 
sales and excise taxes are in the price 
index for that city. However, apart 
_ from these technical questions, there is a 

simple, logical reason. for including such 
taxes in the index. Commodities or 
services on which taxes are specifically 
laid cannot be obtained at all without 


the payment of the tax. The consumer 
would not recognize the price of cigar- 
ettes without taxes, nor could he obtain 
them at the price so calculated. 

This practice of the Bureau was ap- 
proved by the Steed Subcommittee of 
the House of Represéntatives Education 
and Labor Committee, which studied 
the Consumers’ Price Index in the 
spring and summer of 1951. Thus, to 


-some extent, changing taxes are reflected 


in the Consumers’ Price Index, and their 
influence on family budgets is reflected 
in the preceding analysis. 

However, direct income and withhold- 
ing taxes are not included in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, but are considered 
as a deduction from income. This is 
in fact the situation of the average 
family, since the bulk of these taxes are 
withheld at the source. Furthermore, 
such taxes are not attached to any 
particular goods or services. And 
finally, such taxes fall unevenly on 
families of various incomes and sizes. 
A single worker without dependents is 
in a very different situation from one 
with five or six dependents. A low 
income worker is affected less by 
changes in income taxes than one with 
higher income. So, for all these rea- 
sons, it is more logical to treat in- 
come taxes as a subtraction from wage 
and salary incomes. 


TABLE 3—Gross AND NET AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 



































Net spendable average weekly earnings 

Year Beara alep Worker with no dependents Worker with 3 dependents 

Current 1939 Current 1939 

dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1939 $23.86 $23.58 $23.58 ` $23.62 $23.62 
1941 29.58 28.05 26.51 29.28 27.67 
1944 46.08 38.29 30.28 44 06 34.84 
1946 43.82 37 72 26.88 43 20 30.78 
1948 54.14 47 43 27.43 53.17 30.75 
1951 64.88 54.18 29.92 61.41 32.89 
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TABLE 4—ANNUAL Cost OF LIVING FOR A FOUR-PERSON FAMILY 



























Cost of goods 
Total 
of bu. aoe and services Difference 
June 1947 $3,092 $2,806 $286 
October 1949 3,295 3,064 231 
October 1951 3,812 3,441 371 





For a number of years, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has prepared statistics 
on this point. Table 3 shows the gross 
average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries and 
the net spendable average weekly earn- 
ings, first for a worker with no depend- 
ents, and second for a worker with 
three dependents. 

What this demonstrates is that the 
worker with no dependents has come 
out after a dozen years at a relatively 
different position from that of the 
worker with three dependents. Note 
that in 1939 there was an insignificant 
difference (only 4 cents per week) be- 
tween the two workers. In 1951, a gross 
average weekly earning of $64.88 would 
result in take-home pay of $54.18 for 
the worker with no dependents and 
$61.41 for the worker with three de- 
pendents—a difference of over $7.00 
per week. When converted into 1939 
dollars, this differential amounts to 
nearly $4 a week. The gain over 1939 
in real net spendable earnings is sub- 
stantially greater for the worker with 
dependents than for the worker with 
none. 


Tue Cost or LIVING 


Another type of comparison is that 
involved in the City Worker’s Family 
Budget prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This is the annual 
cost of a “modest but adequate” level 
of living for a four-person urban family 
in each of thirty-four large cities. The 








budget shows the cost of goods and 
services, as well as the total for all costs, 
including personal taxes, social security 
deductions, life insurance, and occupa- 
tional expenses. This type of budget 
was undertaken by the Bureau at the 
request of the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee in 1945, and 
was first prepared for the two periods, 
March 1946 and June 1947. Later 
pricings of this budget were obtained in 
October of each of the last three years 
—1949, 1950, and 1951. Among the 
cities of the country, Washington, D.C., 
has usually showed the highest cost, 
while New Orleans, Louisiana, has al- 
ways been the lowest. A comparison of 
the costs in these two cities is shown 
in Table 4. ; 

No prewar comparisons are possible, 
since no such budget is available for 
those years. However, it is of interest 
to note that for this particular type of 
family, it required an income of $3,546 
in Washington, D.C., in June 1947 to 
cover not only the $3,180 needec for the 
goods and services in the budget, but 
also the $366 for state, federal, or local 
income taxes, social security deductions, 
minimum life insurance, and occupa- 
tional expenses. Tax reductions by Oc- 
tober 1949 had brought down these 
latter costs to $306, but by October 
1951 they had increased to $489. Some 
part (but not all) of the rise was due to 
tax increases since the outbreak in 
Korea. The figures for New Orleans 
show similar trends. 
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The significance of this budget for 
our discussion here is that it emphasizes 
the diversity in living costs in different 
parts of the country, and also shows the 
importance of some of the factors which 
affect the level of living which are not 
directly related to the purchase of goods 
and services. 

This type of budget should not be 
compared with average incomes, because 
the particular type of family—man, 
wife, and two children ages 13 and 8— 
is not exactly average for the American 
people. In several places it has been 
possible to compare the incomes of this 
type of family with the budget esti- 
mates shown here. In all such cases, 
something like two-thirds of these fam- 
ilies had actual incomes in excess of this 
budget, while an additional proportion 
had incomes not far below it. Never- 
theless, there was a minority of families 
of this type which had incomes suff- 
ciently far below this budget to indicate 
a failure to sustain this minimum stand- 
ard of living. 


Wuere WE Arr TODAY 


On the whole, it is clear that the 
wages and salaries of the average Ameri- 
can worker have risen more during the 
- last ten years than the cost of living. 
This is true even when income taxes 
and other types of income deductions 
are included in the calculations. There 
is also unmistakable evidence that the 
level of living of the average family in 
the United States has risen significantly 
during the past ten years. The level 
. in the United States today is higher 
than it has ever been before, even 
though we are in the midst of a re- 
armament program. Thus far, at least, 
the American people have been able to 
have both guns and butter. 

But at the same time, there are 
classes, groups, and segments of the 
population which have not shared 
equally in this general advance. Some 


indeed have lost ground; others have 
gained something, but have lost in rela- 
tive position. These dissatisfied ele- 
ments are sufficient to make up a com- 
paratively large minority who have some 
reason to question the gains of the past 
decade. The iact that they see others 
getting ahead of them only intensifies 
their dissatisfaction and their sense of 
unequal treatment. 

These lagging groups will eventually 
be in a better position. Some of the 
lag is due to the slowness with which 
certain types of wages and salaries 
move—in federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, for example. Compare the 
frequent and precise adjustment of 
wages to the Consumers’ Price Index in 
some collective bargaining contracts 
with the more cautious and infrequent 
adjustments made by certain state and 
local governments. Furthermore, most 
collective bargaining agreements of this 
kind include a factor for productivity 
and the rising standard of living, 
whereas no governmental legislation 
makes any such provision. And the 
great majority of governmental bodies— 
federal, state, or local—have no auto- 
matic provision at all for salary in- 
creases. Nevertheless, such salaries are 
eventually adjusted upward and will be 
so again. So time may bring about 
some amelioration in the incomes and 
the living conditions Of the lagging 
groups. 


EFFECTS OF POSSIBLE BUSINESS 
DECLINE 


What is the import of all this for 
the future? The expanding American 
economy has created and sustained ris- 
‘ing standards and levels of living for 
American families. They have met new 
standards to some extent through install- 
ment buying and consumer credit which 
have mortgaged future incomes. A sharp 
contraction in the economy sufficient to 
produce a considerable volume of unem- 
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ployment and part-time work. would 
have serious consequences for the Amer- 
ican consumer. With his income par- 
tially mortgaged for past purchases, any 
reduction in earnings would hit his 
current expenditures. The effect would 
be to put a tight squeeze on the family’s 
budget. Two things would happen im- 
mediately. First, the consumer would 
be compelled to cut his current pur- 
chases, and all types of business de- 
pendent on those would find their 
markets sharply reduced. Second, many 
consumers, faced with the hazards of 
possible unemployment, would try to 
increase their savings, and would thus 
further reduce the demand for current 
production. The effect would be to 
make the consumer, more than ever be- 
fore, a factor in the business cycle. 

It would not take long, however, for 
the worker and his family to become 
deeply and vitally concerned about 


proposals for maintaining employment 
anid earnings. The pressure to prevent 
a business readjustment from proceeding 
very far would be very great. The de- 
pression of the 1930’s has already pro- 
duced many protective devices—unem- 
ployment insurance, guarantee of bank 
deposits, and others—designed to pro- 
vide some security against these haz- 
ards. However, these would not in 
themselves reverse the economic forces 
of declining employment, once the latter 
got well under way. Hence, there would 
almost surely arise an insistent demand 
for new policies and concrete measures 
for preventing a depression. The fears 
of the American worker have been al- 
layed by a decade of prosperity, but 
they will be easily and surely aroused 
by any substantial decline in business. 
This is a factor which any future ad- 
ministration in power in Washington 
will have to take into account. ` 
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Labor and the Distribution of the National Income 


By Gordon S. WATKINS 


LECTIONS, whether presidential 
or congressional, revive office seek- 
ers’ interest in the economic status of 
the laboring population in general, and 
in labor’s share of the national wealth 
and income in particular. The reason 
for this solicitude is clear: the workers 
are not likely, to be responsive to the_ 
appeals of any political party or candi- 
date unless, in pre-election platforms 
and speeches at least, there is expressed 
a serious concern for thé well-being of 
the wage-earning class. How the na- 
tional income is being distributed and 
what factors determine the division of 
its shares among the various agents of 
production, subjects which are of peren- 
nial interest to the eccnomist, thus be- 
come problems of immediate concern. 
In discussions of the problems of our 
national economy one invariably dis- 
covers a more compelling interest in the 
distribution of wealth and income than 
in production and consumption. This 
is quite understandable. In the first 
place, there is a quite general convic- 
tion that the United States, with its 


phenomenal scientific and technological ` 


discoveries and inventions, has to a con- 
siderable extent solved its problems of 
production, and that developments in 
- the science of psychology have given 
us adequate answers concerning the 
motives that govern the behavior of 
consumers. Secondly, the problem of 
distribution continues to be something 
of a terra incognita which the economist 
has not yet explored with sufficient 
success fo warrant any degree of cer- 
tainty as to exactly what and how in- 
come shares are determined. 
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DisTRIBUTION—THEORY AND Fact 


In their analyses of the distribution 
of wealth and income, economists have 
devoted their principal attention to the 
determinative forces that are responsible 
for the division of shares among the 
several factors of production—land, 
labor, capital, and the entrepreneur. In 
recent years there has been a tendency 
to shift the emphasis in this analysis 
away from the refinements of the dis- 


` tributive process to causal relationships 


between levels of consumption and the 
increase of the national income, and 
the influence of private investments and 
public spending on the stability of the 
economy. However, the division of the 
national income in the form of rent, 
wages, interest, and profits continues 
to be the central problem in economic 
analysis. This is because the income 
of every individual in the national 
economy consists of one or more of 
these payments. This area of “func- 
tional distribution” always constitutes 
an intellectual challenge to the econo- 
mist. 

On the other hand, “personal dis- 
tribution,” which commands the interest 
of economic and social statisticians and 
provides such abundant grist for the 
reformer’s mill, is the problem with 
which labor is most vitally concerned. 
This is because personal distribution has 
to do with the division of the national 
income among individuals and family 
units. Statistics rather than economics 

1See L. Reed Tripp, “Labor’s Share in the 


National Income,” THe Annars, Vol. 274, 
March 1951, pp. 47-56. 
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is the instrument of analysis here. Ap- 
portionment is measured quantitatively 
to indicate the relative income status of 
classified groups and individuals. 

The question frequently is asked: 
Why, in view of our miraculously en- 
hanced productive capacity, does the 
problem of distribution claim so much 
attention from economists and statis- 
ticians? The answer is, of course, that 
even in the most advanced and efficient 
economies, the output of commodities 
and services is inadequate to satisfy all 
the wants of the entire population. 
Shares must therefore be apportioned, 
either by arbitrary social control, as in 
collectivistic societies, or by natural 
forces, as presumably they are in purely 
competitive economic systems. There 
is nothing to which individuals and 
groups are more keenly sensitive than 
the failure of the distributive process, 
whatever its nature, to provide complete 
satisfaction of their desires. Conse- 
quently, there is persistent inquiry as to 
why some toil so much and receive so 
little, while others toil so little or not 
at all and receive so much. This dis- 
satisfaction manifests itself in social 
reform movements designed to secure a 
redistribution of wealth and income, and 
perennially appears in election cam- 
paigns. 

ACCEPTABLE FoRMULA OF DISTRIBUTION 
LAcKING 


Despite the confidence of social re- 
formers in the practicability of dividing 
the national income equitably, the most 
impartial and objective plan of ap- 
portionment of income shares would in 
all probability fail, partly because of 
the persistent factor of scarcity, and 
partly because of the absence of a 
generally acceptable and workable for- 
mula of equitable distribution. Thus 
far, neither economists nor moralists, 
much less social reformers, have been 
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able to construct a set of distribu- 
tive criteria. acceptable to everybody 
or even fulfilling the rudimentary re- 
quirements of justice and providing si- 
multaneously the necessary stimulus to 
economic effort. Divergent in the ex- 
treme are the formulas suggested. Some 
would apportion income according to 
contributive effort, others on the basis 
of equality, and still others according 
to individual and family needs. 

Any arbitrary apportionment of in- 
come shares according to the criteria of 
equality or needs does violence to the 
fundamental principles of economic phi- 
losophy based on a belief in the ade- 
quacy of competitive forces, functioning 
under the aegis of natural law, as 
the final determinants of distribution. 
Economists generally believe that rent, 
wages, interest, and profits are best left 
to the arbitrament of the free market 
in which buyers and sellers, motivated 
by self-interest, decide what is the value, 
and consequently the just share, of each 
productive factor. The forces of mar- 
ginal utility and marginal productivity, 
bringing to focus the interacting in- 
fluences of demand, supply, and price, 
determine income shares according to 
the essential requirements of equity and 
incentive. As far as labor is concerned, 
economists have not yet successfully 
related theory to fact in this domain of 
distribution. 


Lasor’s BASICALLY PRACTICAL 
INTEREST 


Theories of distribution not only are 
generally unintelligible to the leaders . 
and the rank and file of the laboring 
population, but command little attention 
from them. Labor’s view concerning 
the division of the national income is 
predominantly practical. This fact does 
not, of course, invalidate theoretical in- 
come analysis, but it is relevant to any 
discussion of the practical problem of 
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distribution. Labor’s interest is realistic 
and pragmatic; it is concerned with 
more here and now. Higher wages, 
fewer hours of work, improved physical 
conditions of employment, and numer- 
ous other items that enter into collective 
bargaining negotiations are the center 
of attention. Group interest dominates 
labor’s approach to the distribution of 
national product and national income. 
Even if they were interested in the 
intricaties of distributive theory, the 
workers would hardly accept the con- 
clusion that natural law, functioning in- 
dependently of the free will of men, 
determines their wages. 

Viewed historically, the gains of labor 
have been the result of varied forces: 
the enlightened policies of progressive 
employers, increasing productivity re- 
sulting from science and invention, the 
sympathetic intervention of friendly 
governments, labor legislation, and, 
above all, effective collective bargaining 
implemented through strong unionism. 
What has been appropriately described 
as “business unionism” has constituted 
a notable influence in labor’s increas- 
ingly large share of the national income 
of the United States.? Collective bar- 
gaining is described by labor leaders as 
a “never ending struggle to make human 
progress”; but viewed more objectively, 
labor’s interest is group-centered rather 
than broadly socially centered. 

Specifically, labor’s interest in the 
distribution of the national income is 
articulated through demands for higher 
wages, fewer hours of work at the same 
or increased pay, improved job environ- 
ment, and a seemingly inexhaustible list 
of so-called “fringe benefits.” The last- 
~ named include such gains as seniority 
rights, time and half for overtime, 
double time for Sundays and holidays, 
cost-of-living escalator clauses in trade 


2See Robert Franklin Hoxie, Trade Union- 
ism in the United States (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1917), Ch. OI. 
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agreements, graveyard and night shift 
premium pay, paid vacations, company- 
financed pensions and health programs, 
with hospital and medical care, and a 
guaranteed annual wage. This is ac- 
curately described as labor’s “progres- 
sive and dynamic program.” ® 

Labor’s “dynamic wage policy,” de- 
signed especially to procure for ‘the 
workers an increasing share of the an- 
nual national income, stems partly from 
the belief that the relationship between 
wages, prices, and profits is in a state 
of imbalance. Consequently, correction 
is believed to consist in the continual 
increase Df real wages which yield for 
the workers a larger share. Automatic 
wage adjustments to keep pace with in- 
creasing productivity are viewed as 
indispensable. The guaranteed annual 
wage, which is destined to become an in- 
creasingly general demand by organized 
labor, is looked upon as a means of 
assuring full and sustained employment, 
as well as of achieving the desired meas- ` 
ure of economic justice and stability. 
Such a wage, it is believed, will con- 
tribute much to production planning, 
thus enhancing the shares of both in- 
dustry and labor. 

Collective bargaining is thus seen as a 
means to diversified ends, all of which 
are translated into terms of a more 
equitable division of the national income 
and ultimately expressed in a progres- 
sively higher standard of living for 
workers and their families. Political 
action, as we shall see later, is a major 
ally with economic action in the attain- 
ment of these objectives. 


A REVOLUTIONARY TREND 


When one turns from the more gen- 
eral considerations of the distribution 
of the national income to the specific 


8 For an analysis of this program, see Walter 
P. Reuther, “Practical Aims and Purposes of 
American Labor,” Tue Annars, Vol. 274, 
March 1951, pp. 64-74. 
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facts of America’s increasing produc- 
tivity and its effect on distributive 
shares, some extremely interesting data 
come to light which may have great 
significance for management and labor, 
as for the owners of capital and land. 
In this connection the following com- 
ment is pertinent: 


. .. few Americans and still fewer Euro- 
peans are aware of the transformation in 
the distribution of our national income that 
has occurred within the past twenty years— 
a transformation that has been carried out 
peacefully and gradually, but which may 
already be counted as one of the great 
social revolutions of history.* 


In the recent economic growth of the 
United States, which has surpassed the 
increase in population, the central facts 
indicate an extraordinary increase in 
productivity per worker and a signifi- 
cant rise in real income per capita be- 
tween 1929 and 1950. The population 
increased by one-fourth, from 122 mil- 
lion in 1929 to 152 million in 1950, and 
the number of gainfully employed per- 
sons increased in similar proportion. 
The gross national product amounted 
to $283 billion in 1950, as compared 
with $104 billion in 1929, a change 
which, of course, reflected the combined 
influence on current market value of a 
greatly increased volume of output and 
a considerably higher price level.5 Be- 
cause of the inflation incident to World 
War II and postwar economic activity, 

4 Arthur F Burns, “Looking Forward,” Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Thirty- 
first Annual Report, New York, 1951, pp. 
3-4. Supporting evidence for this optimisttic 
view is found in Simon Kuznets, Shares of 
Upper Income Groups in Income and Savings 
(in press), National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, 1952. 

8 The data presented here are from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics, National Income and 
Product of the United States, 1929-1950, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D C., 
1951, 
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the general level of prices in 1950 was 
more than 50 per cent above that for 
1929. But even allowing for this factor, 
the physical volume of national output, 
as measured by the gross national prod- 
uct in constant dollars, rose 80 per cent 
over the twenty-two year period. In 
terms of real output per capita the in- 
crease was 44 per cent, and the annual 
rate of expansion was in excess of 2.75 
per cent. 

The national income rose from $87 
billion in 1929 to $239 billion in 1950, 
an increase of 175 per cent. Here, too, 
the rise reflected not only expansion of 
physical volume of production, but also 
the sharp rise in prices prevailing in 
1950. 


SHARES OF PRODUCTIVE AGENTS IN 
NATIONAL INCOME 


The compensation of employees in 
private industries registered a rise from 
$45.5 billion in 1929 to $130 billion in 
1950, or from 55 to 60 per cent of the 
total national income. In prosperous 
peacetime years employee compensation 
represented over three-fifths of the total 
income originating in regular business 
entreprises, but only a minor fraction 
of the total from rent (excluding that 
represented by owner-occupied homes) 
and interest. 

Of considerable importance is the fact 
that there was an internal shift in the 
compensation of employees to a some- 
what lower proportion of wages and 
salaries and to a higher proportion in 
the form of supplements to wages and 
salaries. This doubtless was a result of 
organized labor’s successful demands for 
“fringe benefits.” These supplements 
were an inconsequential element in 
1929, consisting chiefly of accident com- 
pensation. The growth to a significant 
proportion (nearly 3 per cent of private 
national income in 1950) is attributable 
to various social insurance programs and 
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to the marked growth in recent years of 
private pension and welfare funds. Em- 
ployers’ contributions to these funds, 
both public and private, are viewed as 
supplementary compensation to em- 
ployees.© The current trend in union 
demands clearly indicates that such sup- 
plementary payments are likely to in- 
crease substantially in the future. 
There may be considerable social im- 
portance in the fact that the percentage 
of income taken by profits and. interest 


together was not significantly higher in ' 


1950 than in 1929. The combined 
share manifested remarkable uniformity 
throughout the period. Corporate prof- 
its increased from $10.5 billion in 1929 
to $36 billion in 1950, or from 12.5 per 
cent to nearly 17 per cent of the na- 
tional income; but to a considerable ex- 
tent this increase reflected: the greatly 
reduced burden of corporate debt and 
did not reveal a commensurate ex- 
pansion of the property share of current 
income. In combination, profits and 
interest originating in corporate busi- 
ness rose in this period by only half as 
much as profits alone in relation to total 
private national income.’ 

The distributive share of net interest 
was the only one to show absolute de- 
cline from 1929 to 1950. It fell from 
$6.5* billion, or 8 per cent of private 
national income, to $5.5 billion, or 2.5 
per cent. This drastic change was at- 
tributed chiefly to a nearly 50 per cent 
reduction in interest rates and the 
relatively small expansion of private 
debt. 

Rental income showed a sharp pro- 
portionate decline over the twenty-two 
year period under consideration. The 
$5.75 billion paid to persons in this 
form in 1929 constituted 7 per cent of 
private national income, while the $8 

6 National Income and Product of the 


United States, op. cit. note 5, p. 7. 
1T Ibid., p. 8. 
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billion received in 1950 represented 
about half that much, percentagewise.® 


EXPANSION OF PERSONAL AND FAMILY 
INCOME 


The increase in personal income 
showed a favorable advance in the 
period 1929-50, the total in the former 
year being $85 billion and in the latter 
$225 billion. On a per capita basis, the 
total increase was from $700 to $1,480, 
or more than 100 per cent. Even per 
capita real personal income was 50 per 
cent higher in 1950 than in 1929, the 
figure for 1929 being $699 and for 1950 
(in 1929 prices) $1,053. However, be- 
cause of higher taxes in 1950, per capita 
real disposable income was only 41 per 
cent above that in 1929, the exact 
figures being $677 for 1929 and $957 
(1929 prices) in 1950. After deducting 
taxes, there remained disposable per- 
sonal income of $204 billion in 1950, as 
compared with $82.5 billion in 1929, or, 
on a per capita basis, approximately 
$1,350 in 1950 as compared with $680 
in 1929. With consumer prices averag- 
ing about 41 per cent higher in 1950 
than in 1929, the increase in real dis- 
posable income per capita was thus 
about 40 per cent.® 

Available information on the incomes 
of families in the United States indicates 
some interesting changes since 1939. 
In 1939, the median wage or salary in- 
come of primary families was $1,200. 
In 1944 this figure had doubled. With 
the end of World War II wage incomes 
leveled off, but they resumed an upward 
trend as the United States economy con- 
verted to postwar full employment. 
From $2,400 in 1944, the median rose 
to $2,900 in 1947, and advanced to 
$3,200 in 1950. Between 1939 and 
1950 the wage or salary of the average 

8 Ibid., p. 7. 

? Ibid., p. 10. 
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employee increased greatly, from $800 
to $2,100.1° 

In 1939 three out of four families in 
the United States had incomes under 
$2,000 a year, whereas in 1949 only one 
family out of three fell within this 
classification. The others had moved 
into higher income groups. Even when 
-the rise in the cost of living is accounted 
for, some five million families had, by 
1949, moved up out of the lower income 
groups into brackets with a purchasing 
power equivalent to the 1939 level of 
$2,000 or more. 

From the standpoint of the wage- 
earning class, these and other data on 
the shift in the distribution of the na- 
tional income are a source of consider- 
able interest and encouragement. A 
study completed by Professor Simon 
Kuznets for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research shows that whereas 
in 1929 the highest 5 per cent of the 
income recipients obtained 34 per cent 
of the total disposable income of indi- 
viduals, by 1939 their share had drop- 
ped to 27 per cent, and by 1946 to 18 
per cent. This was a decline of 16 
points in the 17-year period. On the 
other hand, Professor Leo Wolman has 
found that straight-time hourly earnings 
in manufacturing in the United States 
show that money wage rates of factory 
employees rose from 22 cents to $1.44 
in the period 1914 to October 1950, or 
more than sixfold, and that even real 
wages rose about threefold.*? 

Other studies reveal that during the 
past thirty-five-year period the share 
of the top 1 per cent of income receivers 
has shrunk from 16 per cent to 9 per 

10 See U. S Department of Commerce, “In- 
come Families and Persons: 1950,” Current 
Population Reports: Consumer Income, Series 
P-60, Washington, DC., March 25, 1952. 

11 American Federation of Labor, Research 
Staff, “Changes in Distribution of National 
Income” (typed report), March 22, 1952, p. 1. 

12 Arthur F. Burns, op cit. note 4, pp. 4, 35. 
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cent. Similarly, the proportion of 
families in the lowest income brackets 
declined by almost two-thirds. There is 
an evident tendency for middle income 
groups to grow most, while the highest 
and lowest income groups are tending to 
shrink. 

The distribution of families (includ- 
ing single individuals) by income groups 
in 1950 was as follows: 


Amount in Dollars Per cent 
Under 2,000 2... esise ososess 26 
2,000 to 3,000 ... ........ 16 
3,000 to 4,000 ....... .....ee, 18 
4,000 to 5,000 ... 6... we. cee 13 
5,000 to 10,000 ....... eee eee ee 23 
Over 10,000 ro tasccsacaain casas 4 


The median income in 1950 was $3,400, 
compared with $3,100 in 1949 and 
$3,120 in 1948. The mean income for 
these three years was $3,990, $3,750, 
and $4,020, respectively.** 

The United States Department of 
Labor’s estimate of the minimum income 
adequate for a decent standard of living 
for a family of four (worker, wife, and 
two children) in the United States at 
the end of 1951 was $4,095, inclusive of 
federal and social security taxes. A 
very large number of families have 
fewer than four members, and there are 
a great many single individuals in wage- 
earning and salary groups. On the basis 
of this fact, it has been estimated that 
about 85 per cent of the wage and small- 
salaried groups in the United States 
currently receive incomes adequate to 
provide a standard of living equivalent 
to the Department of Labor’s City 
Workers Family Budget. 


18 Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System, 1951 Survey of Consumer Finances 
(reprinted from the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
June-December 1951, inclusive), Washington, 
D.C., 1952, p 14. 

14 American Federation of Labor, Research 
Staff, op. cit. note 11, p. 3. For the contents 
of such a budget, see Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statsitics, Bulletin No. 927, 
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Lasor’s VARIABLE SHARE AND REAL 
GAINS 


Contrary to a common impression, 
there is an evident tendency for wage 
and salary shares of the national income 
to rise during depression and to fall 
during prosperity. All estimates clearly 
indicate that labor’s relative share in 
the net national income goes up when 
business is bad and goes down when 
business is good, and further, that on 
the average the distributive share of the 
workers as a class constitutes about 
two-thirds of the net national income. 
Employees’ share of the national income 
in 1949 absorbed about 65 per cent of 
the total, a ratio almost identical with 
that of 1939, which was 66 per cent. A 
decade earlier, in 1929, the share of 
employees accounted for 58 per cent 
of the national income; but in 1933, at 
the bottom of the Great Depression, it 
rose to 74 per cent of the total. 

On the face of it, this seems like a 
strange contradiction. The evidence 
shows, however, that in periods of great 
economic activity and prosperity, the 
share of the national income going to 
businessmen in the form of profits and 
to other propertied agents in the form 

of rent and interest invariably increases, 
so labor obtains a relatively smaller share 
of the larger total product. On the 
other hand, in the midst of a depression, 
losses rather than profits characterize 
entrepreneurs’ participation, and even 
rent and interest decline sharply, with 
the result that employees obtain a 
larger share of a smaller national out- 
put. As already indicated, some sig- 
nificant changes may be taking place in 
this historic pattern of distribution. 

Workers in general are much more 
interested in the actual conditions of 
Workers’ Budgets in the United States: City 


Families and Single Persons, 1946 and 1947, 
Washington, D C., 1948. 





prosperity and depression than in rela- 
tive shares of the national net income. 
Absolute income in terms of purchasing 
power, rather than proportionate di- 
vision of the national product over a 
period of marked economic fluctuations, 
is the focus of labor’s attention. During 
World War II and the postwar period 
of prosperity (1939-1948) the national 
income rose rapidly from about $72 
billion in 1939 to approximately $223 
billion in 1948 but there was a slight 
decline to $217 billion in 1949. In the 
same period (1939-1948) the average 
annual wage or salary income increased 
by 150 per cent, a figure reflecting both 
the rise in wage rates and the increased 
working time incident to emergency 
production needs. This distinction be- 
tween wage rates and earnings is of 
basic importance in the measurement of 
labor’s share of the national income. 
Increased working time and premium 
pay for overtime may cause workers’ 
incomes to rise sharply, as between 1939 
and 1950 when the differential due to 
these factors was about 40 per cent.18 
Significant also, of course, is the dis- 
tinction between money wages and real 
wages, the latter being defined as the 
purchasing power of nominal or money 
wages. Thus, while average weekly 
earnings increased 141.9 per cent in the 
period 1939 to May 1950, real weekly 
earnings, with allowance for cost-of- 
living changes, increased only 42.6 per 
cent. This explains why in recent 
years organized labor has become in- 
creasingly interested in escalator clauses 
in trade agreements. : 
The median income of consumer 
spending units rose 11 per cent in 1950, 
18 Ewan Clague, U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, “Summary Statement of 
Wages and Salaries as a Part of the National 
Income” (typed paper, read before the Work- 
shop on Economic Education, Indiana Uni- 


versity, July 24, 1950), pp. 2-3. 
16 Ibid., p. 3. 
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and aggregate personal income in 1951 
` was nearly 12 per cent above that in 
1950. These gains in average money 
incomes represented real gains, inas- 
much as they were only partially offset 
by 1 per cent rise in consumer prices 
and in the proportion of income going 
for federal personal income tax. 

Equally important is the fact that the 
rise in average money income was ac- 
companied by an increased frequency 
of high incomes and a reduced fre- 
quency of low incomes. The data reveal 
that 20 per cent of all spending units 
had incomes of $5,000 or more in 1950, 
compared with only 16 per cent in the 
previous year. In 1946 the proportion 
was only 10 per cent. Incomes of less 
than $2,000 declined in frequency from 
40 per cent in 1946 to 33 per cent in 
1949 and to 30 per cent in 1950.17 The 
increase in personal income in 1951 was 
especially pronounced in the wage and 
salary sector. The result is that there 
has been a significant increase in the 
proportion of spending units’ having an- 
nual money incomes of $4,000 or more, 
which, despite some offset in prices and 
taxes, suggests sustained progress for 
working groups. 


CONTRIBUTING CAUSES OF IMPROVED 
DISTRIBUTION 


It is impossible to determine exactly 
what have been the most inportant con- 
tributing factors in this improved dis- 
tribution of national income in the 
United States during recent decades. 
Among the major determinants one 
must certainly recognize the accelera- 
tion of technological improvements is- 
suing from education, research, and 
invention; progressive managerial poli- 
cies; increased industrial productivity 


11 Federal Reserve Board, “Consumer Plans 
for Spending” (reprinted from the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for April 1952), Washington, 
D.C., 1952, pp. 1-2 


due to a combination of factors; the 
friendly co-operation of government; 
full employment occasioned by war and 
preparation for war; and the impact of 
increasingly powerful labor organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the most reassuring fact 
is that this gratifying progress has taken ` 
place within the framework of the free 
enterprise system, without the com- 
pulsions and regimentation of totali- 
tarian regimes. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Considerable pessimism prevails in 
the business community, as among the 
workers, as to whether our national 
economy can indefinitely sustain its 
capacity to provide for wage earners 
and other groups in the population an 
increasing measure of economic well- 
being, as was done in the period 1929- 
50. The dynamic quality of our econ- 
omy has been amply demonstrated 
throughout our economic history, and 
there is every reason to expect that its 
remarkable record will be maintained 
or surpassed, with probable setbacks of 
a temporary nature due to business dis- 
locations, recessions, and depressions. 

It has been estimated that the popula- 
tion of the United States will increase 
from approximately 153 million in 1952 
to a total of 175 million in 1960, and 
will continue this sort of growth in 
foreseeable decades. Also, it is esti- 
mated that, assuming continuation of 
the 2.5 to 3 per cent annual growth in 
national productivity, a net annual 
national product of over $400 billion (in 
terms of 1951 dollars) may be expected 
in 1960, representing an increase of over 
$100 billion.*® 

An increase of one-third or more in 
the total output-of the national economy 


18 Sumner H. Slichter, “Prospects for 
Growth in the American Economy” (reprinted , 
from The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
April 3, 1952), p. 1. 
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is bound to yield to American labor, as 
to other groups in the nation, a con- 
siderable increase in material well-being. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The dynamic quality of the American 
‘economy, reflected in the extraordinary 
increase in productivity and unprece- 
dented growth of the national income, 
/may have significant immediate and 
long-run political and social conse- 
quences. The immediate consequence 
will probably appear in the results 
of the 1952 Presidential election, in 
which labor, organized and unorganized, 
may play a decisive role. The more 
remote consequences may be revealed 
in the outcome of the ideological con- 
flict between the free world and the 
unfree world. Our interest here is 
in the former result. 

It is an interesting question whether 

a party in power in the midst of so 
general prosperity as is currently en- 
joyed in the United States is in serious 
danger of losing the labor vote. That 
vote can assume significant proportions 
in view of the approximately 15,000,000 
unionized workers, who, with their fam- 
ilies, constitute so large a percentage of 
the adult population. There are many 
who speak of the current economic 
status of the American wage earners as 


` “an illusion of prosperity” that disre- 


gards rising prices and greatly increased 
taxes. If the increase in the real in- 
come of the working class in the United 
States during the past two decades has 
been an “illusion,” it has been a wel- 
come and pleasant one. 


Lasor Votes DEMOCRATIC 


The direction of the labor vote is 
never absolutely predictable in any elec- 
tion, whether local, state, or national. 
Senator Robert M. La Follette’s cam- 
paign of 1924, the John L. Lewis episode 
of 1940, and Senator Robert A. Taft’s 
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notable victory of 1950 are conclusive 
evidence of this fact. It is true that 
during the past two decades organized 
labor has consistently voted Democratic, 
and that it is likely to do so again in 
1952; but no party can foretell with 
certainty the trend of the labor vote. 
One can, however, safely hazard a guess 
that, the economic situation being what 
it is, a significant switch in the labor 
vote from Democratic to Republican in 
1952 is hardly to be expected. As one 
worker put it, “Labor never had it so 
good.” : 

The contention that union officials 
can deliver the labor vote has little 
factual or experiential support. Indeed, 
the evidence is on the other side.’ 
There is no assurance that endorsement 
by union officials of a particular party or 
candidate will swing the labor vote in a 
desired direction. The workers do not 
vote en masse in response to official 
union recommendations. John L. Lewis 
discovered this fact in 1940 when, as 
head of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, he sought to swing sub- 
stantial labor support away from the 
Democratic party. Not only did he fail 
to defeat Mr. Roosevelt, but a post- 
election American Institute of Public 
Opinion poll -indicated that of the mem- 
bers canvassed, fully 79 per cent had 
voted contrary to Lewis’ advice. 

A further illustration of the difficulties 
facing union officials who believe they 
can chart the direction of the labor vote 
is found in Senator Robert A. Taft’s 
victory in the Ohio senatorial race of 
1950. Although he was among the 
Senators and Congressmen whom or- 
ganized labor sought eagerly to defeat, 
Mr. Taft, co-author of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which is bitterly hated by labor 
leaders, received a majority of 430,000 

19 See George Gallup, “How Labor Votes,” 


THe ANNALS, Vol, 274, March 1951, pp. 123- 
24, 
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—this despite the fact that organized 
labor had spent a very substantial sum 
of money to defeat him. Altogether, 
the evidence indicates that American 
workers are quite independently minded 
in political matters, no matter how re- 
sponsive they may be to the counsel of 
their leaders on the economic front. 
The labor vote invariably will follow 
the dictates of group interest. The 
election of labor’s friends and the defeat 
of labor’s enemies is still a persuasive 
slogan among unionists. The sympa- 
thetic policy of the Democratic party, 
which many believe is reflected in the 
1952 crisis in the steel industry; has 
doubtless been effective in influencing 
the labor vote. In 1944, for example, 
not fewer than 78 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and 69 per cent of the 
American Federation of Labor voted 
Democratic. In 1948, both the AFL 
and the CIO support went almost en- 
tirely to Democratic candidates, a fact 
which doubtless was partly responsible 
for the re-election of Mr. Truman and 
the transfer of both House and Senate 


control from the Republicans to the 
Democrats. 


DOUBTFUL LEGISLATIVE INFLUENCE 


Despite these evidences of political 
strength, the legislative influence of or- 
ganized labor is always doubtful and 
uncertain, partly perhaps because union 
labor constitutes not more than 25 per 
cent, of the gainfully employed in the 
United States. Whatever the reasons, 
the fact remains that such so-called 
“antilabor” laws as the Smith-Connally 
Act of 1943 and the Taft-Hartley Act 
of 1947 were passed when organized 
labor was at the height of its power. 
Whether the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee and the AFL’s Labor’s League 
for Political Education can change this 
situation remains to be seen. Per- 
haps greater co-operation and unity be- 
tween the CIO, the AFL, and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods would provide the 
answer. 


20 See Avery Leiserson, “Organized Labor as 
a Pressure Group,” and Jack Kroll, “Labor’s 
Political Role,” Tae Annars, Vol. 274, March 
1951, pp. 108-117, 118-122, 
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Is Your Subsidy in the Public Interest? 
By J. P. Watson 


SUBSIDY of direct form is com- 

monly thought of as a special pay- 
ment, in cash or equivalent service or 
goods, by a national government to an- 
other national government for its sup- 
port, or such payment to a domestic 
business to induce production of desig- 
nated kinds of goods supplemental to 
what might be expected from the mar- 
ket without that stimulus The possi- 
bilities of indirect forms of course are 
numerous. We have had some experi- 
ence with foreign aid and with federal 
subsidy of business. Our experience 
with subsidies, however, is such as to 
require expansion of that common defi- 
nition. Our states may, and do, subsi- 
dize business; they may, and do, em- 
power their local gove-nments to do so. 
Federal aid to states and state aid to 
‘ local governments are of the subsidy 
family. We have public subsidy of 
private nonprofit agencies, including 
churches. And we have very diversified 
and extensive private subsidy of these 
nonprofit agencies. 

Because of the diversity of names 
and of forms, it would be most difficult 
to prepare a comprehensive statement 
of past and present uses of subsidies 
and of closely kindred interventions. 
There is certainly no intent here to do 
so. But the sentiment in favor of re- 
evaluating our interventions is surely 


such as to justify examining them; and . 


subsidies are among the significant 
forms of interventions. Let us merely 
sketch the types. 


FOREIGN AD 


Foreign aid is associated mainly with 
the defense plans. Ore becomes easily 
confused in trying to piece together our 
attitudés toward the Atlantic area, the 
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Far East, and the various interven- 
ing spots involved in the containment 
policy. Sometimes the loud protests 
against England, France, Germany, or 
India seem to add up to an irresistible 
chorus of opposition. On the other 
hand, apparently the heat of congres- 
sional objection is concentrated mostly 
against, say, about the upper tenth of 
the defense budget, not against its ma- 
jor items. But even with general con- 
sensus on need for defense, are we at all 
clear on whom we are aiding, and with 
what? Do we see clearly that the old 
protectionist ideal of keeping foreign 
goods out is hardly suited to the de- 
velopment of strength among our allies? 
Do we have’ understood and accepted 
policies of frankly providing positive 
inducements? 

A special part of the program of for- 
eign aid is associated with the Point 
Four concept—of technical aid and 
highly selective material aids in sections 
that include peoples far removed from 
recognized military threat. In view of 
the numerous materials of great impor- 
tance, such as tin, copper, chromite, 
Manganese, and graphite, which we 
must obtain in whole or in part from 
various corners of the world, it is clear 
that we need friendly populations in 
and around the areas producing these 
things. . Helping them to help them- 
selves is thought by many to be a 
worth-while gamble for their friendship. 
Can we recognize this as a mutual aid 
program without trying to make it into 
mere guid pro quo bargaining? 


FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES 


Until about the middle of the 1930’s, 
federal aid to the states was mostly 
for highways, agricultural colleges and 
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experiment stations, agricultural exten- 
sion, and vocational education. Those 
types of aid have continued to grow, 
but others have shown more spectacular 
growth, in recent years. In 1950, for 
example, more than half of the aggre- 
gate of federal grants-in-aid to the 
states was made up of “welfare” items 
—mostly old age assistance and aid 
to dependent children and the blind.t 
Within recent years there has been in- 
creasing intensity of popular debate on 
general federal aid for education. 

There is no uniform basis of alloca- 
tion, but such aids are considerably 
loaded to help weaker states. That 
fact is singled out in the objection 
against alleged transfer from the haves 
to the have-nots. It is likewise recog- 
nized in the favorable argument that 
such aid is a useful and flexible device 
for federal promotion of services beyond 
some local abilities? In the developing 
defense effort, we can hardly ignore the 
weaker spots. But how can we recon- 
cile our wish to preserve some state 
autonomies with the requisite of relying 
on central government in the defense 
program? ‘There are fears that condi- 
tions attached to federal aid will un- 
dermine the rights of the states in the 
federal system. Might there not be 
fears that state weakness would jeopard- 
ize central defensive strength? 

One of the major needs in mounting 
defense is manpower. One of the char- 
acteristics of the weaker states is rela- 
tively poor opportunity in employment 
and earnings, reflecting relatively high 
ratios of labor to resources and equip- 
ment. What form of aid carries least 
risk of perpetuating essentially uneco- 


1 United States Department of Commerce, 
Compendium of State Government Finances, 
1950 

2For a very useful record and evaluation, 
refer to Council of State Governments, Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid, 1949, 


nomic conditions? In our tariff argu- 
ment, we readily justify aid to certain 
industries for defénse reasons. Might 
not certain areas likewise be aided for 
defense reasons? Might not excess la- 
bor in the weakest area be aided in 
moving? And how, if not by some 
subsidy-like device, can aid be fun- 
neled into specific chosen areas? 

To some extent we have had the ap- 
pearance of direct federal aid to local 
governments—especially in emergency 
reliei, in wartime housing, and in air- 
port construction. In view of the ne- 
cessity of state enabling acts, however, 
this seems to stand merely as a variant 
to grants-in-aid to the states. 


STATE AID To LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


We have bad a strong tradition of 
depending mainly on the property tax 
for revenue to local governments. With 
increased industrialization and urbani- 
zation the concentrations of taxable 
property often were poorly matched, 
were even freakishly unrelated, to the 
location of citizens, school children, 
highway needs. With rising require- 
„ments for local governmental funds, 
there has been an increased depend- 
“ence on other taxes. 

As the struggle for other sources of 
revenue developed, the conviction spread 
more and more that the fruitful alterna- 
tive taxes—such as those on personal 
income, business net income, and sales 
—could be administered by the state 
better than by the local government. 
To some considerable extent, then, what 
came to be called state aid was an ar- 
rangement for sharing taxes collected by 
the state. But increased use was made 
of grants-in-aid—that is, allocations on 
some basis assumed to be more nearly 
in keeping with the purpose of raising 
minimum standards. Thus enters the 


8 Council of State Governments, State-Lo- 
cal Relations, 1946. 
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kinship with subsidy, in that this 
scheme makes net withdrawals from 
the denser concentrations of income 
and makes net payments to the weaker 
local areas. ‘ 

State aid to local governments does 
not affect the constitutional structure of 
government, but it may strain the cus- 
tomary structure. ` In problems raised 
by increased state control of localities, 
some see reason for fears about grass- 
roots (or pavement) democracy, 

In such aid, as in federal aid to the 
states, one crucial consideration is the 
risk of perpetuating uneconomic condi- 
tions by encouraging people to stay 
where they cannot in truth be self-sup- 
porting.* One of the best local exam- 
ples of this possibility is the ghost town 
abandoned by industry or the ghost 
* community left after exhaustion of for- 
ests or minerals. This danger may not 
be of major proportion so long as the 
aid is primarily for highways and 
schools and is not concerned with local 
efforts to offer such inducements to 
business as low-interest loans, low rent, 
or tax exemption. 


PUBLIC Ar To Private NONPROFIT 
INSTITUTIONS 


Perhaps the more important instances 
of direct state aid to private nonprofit 
institutions are appropriations to uni- 
versities and hospitals in that category. 
The merit of state support of higher 
‘education is not here in question, but 
there are questions about conditions 
that maintain’ and promote educational 
standards, and there are risks of in- 
volvement in controls by religious sects, 
not in keeping with separation of church 


This risk and others are indicated at vari- 
ous points in a distinguished group of British 
studies by the Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics, entitled The Economics of Full Em- 
ployment, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1944. 


and state. The problem of maintaining 
good standards and of assuring equality 
in the right of access-and treatment is 
basic in state aid to private nonprofit 
hospitals. 

The far greater prevalence of the 
subsidy effect lies in the provision of 
public services to agencies not having 
ordinary tax liability, considered later. 


Sussipy TO BUSINESS 


Initiation or increase of a subsidy to 
business may be taken to induce mar- 
ket reactions different from those which 
might reasonably be expected without 
the change in subsidy. Such market 
changes represent favorable treatment 
for some and unfavorable treatment for 
others. Continuance of a series of con- 
stant subsidy payments tends to sup- 
port continuance of market conditions 
different from what might reasonably 
have been expected without the subsidy 
and perpetuates the favorable and un- 
favorable relationships. Presumably in 
a large measure what can be said of the 
outright subsidy can be said of the 
more roundabout aids that stand in the 
category of positive inducements, such 
as low-interest loans, tax preferences, 
and guarantees of prices above the mar- 
ket. P 

But of course it seems equally true 
that initiation or increase of a protec- 
tive tariff induces market conditions 
different from what might reasonably 
be expected without the change, and 
this also favors some and is unfavorable 
to others. And continuance of a protec- 
tive tariff unchanged surely must be 
taken to support continuance of market 
conditions different from what might 
reasonably have been expected without 
the protective tariff, thus perpetuating 
the favorable and unfavorable relation- 
ships. And presumably the same thing 
may be said of other measures which, 
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like the tariff, are repressive of com- 
petition—such as buy-American or pre- 
fer-American-ships.® 

So, if we are disposed to act against 
the subsidy, we might, for consistency, 
remember the tariff. If we choose to 
reduce or abolish either, wé encounter 
the fact, which often seems forgotten, 
that reduction or abolition of preferred 
treatment also has the effect of favoring 
some and of being unfavorable to others. 
But minimizing such intervention mini- 
mizes discriminatory treatment for_the 
future. 

The predominant economic judgment 
in this country is against unnecessary 
intervention. However, there seems to 
be a solid economic judgment also that 
the free market is not a machine for 
- defense or war. And at this point we 
encounter a neglected point on much 
of our recent use of subsidy. During 
World War II we experimented with 
subsidy on certain commodities—for 
example, copper, lead, and zinc. In 
general, these experiments came in a 
period of price control. Since price in- 
creases of the magnitude likely under 
the circumstances were not permissible, 
special inducements in the form of sub- 
sidies were offered to maintain or in- 
crease production in spite of price con- 
trol. 

Because of the obvious need for gen- 
eral fiscal and monetary measures - to 
control inflation, there is some tendency 
to dismiss specific controls entirely. It 
might be that general fiscal and mone- 
tary ‘controls, plus necessary allocation 
of industrial supplies and materials for 
defense, plus allocation of consumer 
supplies by rationing, would solve the 
more crucial aspects of the problem. 
But these general controls and alloca- 


5 Cf. Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, Tax 
and Expenditure Policy for 1952, especially 
pp. 16-17. 


tions simply do not solve the extraordi- 
nary price pressure created by a war 
program on many of the required ma- 
terials. And if price controls become 
necessary, subsidy also may be re- 
quired.® 


Arp. TO FARMERS 


We hear much of aid to farmers. 
Facilitating farm credit was a develop- 
ing plan in the twenties. Subsidy pro- 
visions were in the McNary-Haugen 
bills in, 1927 and 1928, vetoed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. With later develop- 
ments, such as the parity idea, soil con- 
servation payments, and the surplus- - 
disposal method, the beneficiaries were 
not always identifiable, but it was rea- 
sonably well understood that the meas- 
ures were designed to aid farmers— 
even if others also profited (as in sur- 
plus disposal). When the Office of 
Price Administration was set up, it was 
authorized to buy or sell, to fix prices, 
and to pay subsidies. There was a sort 
of preferential arrangement, however, 
under which farm price controls were 
tied to parity. Whether or not the 
earlier unfavorable terms of exchange 
for the farmers were justifiable, they 
probably affected the arrangement.” In 
part subsidies were paid to processors 
of farm products in the hope of keep- 
ing rollbacks from dropping to the 
farmer level. Other payments were 
made directly to producers. Since the 
war, probably most of the discussion 
of farm protection has been with ref- 
erence to price guarantees “in relation 


8 On these tangled problems, the most con- 
cisely comprehensive treatment seems to be in 
two Twentieth Century Fund publications in 
1951, namely, Albert G, Hart, Defense With- 
out Inflation, and Albert G. Hart and E. 
Cary Brown, Financing Defense. 

7Cf. Theodore W. Schultz, Agriculture in 
an Unstable Economy (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1945), p. 123. 
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to the parity concept. Alternative pro- 
posals widely discussed have been of 
the income guarantee type.® 


SUBSIDY IN HOUSING AND 
REAL ESTATE 


Subsidy in housing and real estate has 
been a measure of some significance in 
recent years. The vast holding opera- 
tion symbolized in the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, despite its method 
of. recording surplus, seems, on full ac- 
counting, to have carried a subsidy ef- 
fect traceable to substantial interest- 
free advances on stock.® We, have 
hardly begun to evaluete the subsidy 
involved in mortgage guarantees, pub- 
lic housing, and urban redevelopment. 


TRANSPORTATION SUBSIDIES 


Ocean shipping has long had perfer- 
ential treatment, first of the protection- 
ist stripe, but later inclusive of subsidy 
combined with legitimate pay for haul- 
ing the mail.1° Recent stories of the 
financing of our new record-breaking 
ship, the United States, suggest that we 
have that kind of confusion confounded 
with major defense features. The ex- 
tent of subsidy in inland waterways is 
any man’s guess. But the considerable 
possibilities are suggested by the enor- 
mous volume of bulk freight moving 
in channels made navigable and kept so 
mainly at public expense. 

Back of railroad construction lay, 
especially, aid in the form of great 
land grants. Whether it was then 
helpful is hardly a question, although 
the railroad companies are now dis- 


8A useful quick reference of able and di- 
verse statements of descripzion, history, and 
evaluation is found in Subsidy for Farmers, 
compiled by Robert E Summers, New York! 
H W Wilson Company, 1951 

® Rosalind Tough, “Life Cycle of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation,” XXVII Land 
Economics, No. 4, November 1951. 

10 Paul M Zeis, Americas Shipping Policy, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. 


posed to feel that those early lifts should 
be considered water over the dam. The 
heavy investment of public money in 


` airports adequate for the public carrier 


lines is common knowledge. The wran- 
gle over mail subsidy to airlines is also 
a familiar story. As to commercial 
motor vehicles, the argument never ends 
over indirect subsidy represented in our 
enormous highway development. 

We need not here extend the record 
or labor the point of business subsidy. 
If we try to explain the why of sub- 
sidies we get caught in a record of de- 
fense emergencies, logrolling, attempts 
to balance out some effects of protec- 
tionism, and some attempts to counter 
the devastation we have wrought against 
our resources.1* It may be hoped that 
occasionally we shall haul out the rec- 
ord for review to see whether and how 
subsidies and kindred special measures, 
along with the protective devices and 
similar measures, add up to mere hodge- 
podge or fit into some semblance of 


- policy. 


Tax EXEMPTION OF PRIVATE 
NONPROFIT AGENCIES 


Concerning subsidy to religious and 
charitable institutions in the form of 
significant public services without gen- 
eral tax liability, one rarely hears ob- 
jection. Questions are being raised, 
however, about tax exemptions on in- 
vestment properties and business hold- 
ings acquired in the process of accumu- 
lating endowment. For churches, the 
usual constitutional provision concern- 
ing property used for public worship is 
hardly confusing enough to cause hon- 


11Cf New York Times, June 8, 1952, edi- 
torial page, letter to the editor from Langdon 
P. Marvin, Jr, and others, stressing the need 
for determining openly whatever subsidy is 
to be paid 

12 The latter point is developed in K., Wil- 
liam Kapp, The Social Costs of Private En- 
terprise, Cambridge, Mass -© Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950 
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est men much worry. But it might 
cause worry if allegedly new modes of 
worship should appear as claimants. 
As for exemption for private nonprofit 
educational institutions and hospitals, 
there are problems on investment prop- 
erties, but the central question is on 
nondiscriminatory service to the public. 


PRIVATE SUBSIDY OF PRIVATE 
NONPROFIT AGENCIES 


It may seem strange in a discussion 
of subsidy to consider private dona- 
tions to nonprofit institutions when we 
take so much pride in great privately 
endowed educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, and research organizations. But 
beyond the direct question of tax ex- 
emption for the agency itself lies the 
question of deductibility of donations 
in determining the tax liability of the 
donor. If about the same proportion 
of income year by year enters the de- 
ductible list of donations, there is no 
substantial change of impact on income 
tax due. But actually there are vigor- 
ous drives to increase such donations 
on the basis of the general fact that the 
increased donations are effectively tax 
exempt. If the public budget were bal- 
anced and a substantial increase in such 
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giving took place with no change in in- 

come levels, the budget balance would 

disappear, and, for a given expenditure 

level, increase of income tax rates or 

other rates would be required. 

Such problems are not solved by the 
“sacred-cow” formula. These exemp- 
tions result from social decisions. If 
we look squarely, we might continue 
them, we might increase them, we might 
reduce them. ~~ 


SUBSIDY AND THE PuBLIC INTEREST 


We have seen so much of the world 
collapse in antagonisms that we ought 
to aspire for some peaceful solutions. 
On many of our tangled economic issues 
we have had quite too much emoting. 
Surely most of us do not want chaos, 
even of the unplanned variety. 

At the heart of the democratic pro- 
cedure is deliberative discussion, in 
mutual respect, aimed at finding bases 
of agreement which we can reasonably 
expect to keep on observing. Surely 
one topic for frank consideration is the 
array of economic interventions; and, 
in the process of such consideration, 
subsidy and its cousins should be scruti- 
nized for their varied relationships with 
the public interest. 
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The President as a National Symbol 


By Witrren E. BINKLEY 


N a flash of intuitive insight the late 
Henry Jones Ford perceived 


that in the Presidential office as it has been 
constituted since Jackson’s time, American 
democracy has revived the oldest political 
institution of the race, the elective king- 
ship. It is all there: the prerecognition of 
the notables, and the tumultuous choice of 


the freemen, only conformed to modern- 


conditions.+ 


Had he chosen to give details, Ford 
might have mentioned the elaborate 
ritual of the inauguration, suggestive of 
the coronation, the twenty-one-gun sa- 
. lute on arrival and departure of the 
President, and the throngs that gather 
to see and hear him. It is all signifi- 
cant of a deep-seated human longing 
for symbolism. However, this was not 
just the work of the Founding Fathers. 
Their efforts were frustrated by a long 
generation of resolute resistance of the 
Jeffersonians to the investing of the 
office of President with any trace of 
symbolism. 


BRITISH ATTACHMENT TO ROYALTY 


Whoever has observed the behavior 
of. Britons with respect to their mon- 
arch will have some conception of the 
profound significance they attach to the 
“oldest political institution of the race”; 
nor is this significance confined to the 
unthinking masses. The writer recalls 
the sober conviction of an internation- 
ally known Oxford don, expressed in a 
casual conversation, that the United 
States ought to establish a monarchy. 
Imperturbable and indomitable as the 
British are, one can only wonder what 
might be the effect of the sudden loss 

1The Rise and Growtk of American Pol- 
tics (New York, 1898), p. 293. 


` 


of the myth of royalty, especially when 
incarnate in the lovely personality of 
Elizabeth II. That is something we 
shall never know, but it is conceivable 
that the blasting of London by the 
Luftwaffe was but a mosquito bite in 
comparison. Sir Ivor Jennings writes: 


Certain it is that democratic govern- 
ment is not merely a matter of cold rea- 
son and prosaic policies. There must be 
some display of colour, and there is noth- 
ing more vivid than royal purple and im- 
perial scarlet. During the present century, 
therefore, we have placed almost intoler- 
able burdens on the royal family. They 
must not only head subscription lists and 
appear on State occasions; they must, also, 
inspect this and that, open this and that, 
lay this stone and that; and undertake a 
thousand other dull tasks in a blaze of 
publicity. We can hardly blame Edward 
VIII if he preferred to make toffee in the 
kitchen.? 


Of course, the Queen does not have 
to open a baseball season by tossing out 
the first ball, or shake hands with in- 
terminable lines of people. But the- 
fact that custom has imposed upon the 
President extra official burdens similar 
to those of royalty is indicative of the 
symbolism of the President. By and 
large, he symbolizes the American Gov- 
ernment to the American people. How 
many Americans have proudly declared, 
“The President shook this hand of 
mine.” President Hoover reported that 
after these daily ordeals his hand would 
be so swollen that for days he could 
not write.* 


2 The British Constitution (Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1950), p 116. 

3The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, 1920- 
1933 (New York, 1952), p. 323. 
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EARLY AMERICAN LOYALTY TO 
THE KING 


When Washington was inaugurated in 
1789, all adult native Americans had 
been subjects of George III; and they 
did not suddenly, on a particular day, 
cease to be such subjects. The transi- 
tion was somewhat gradual. For months 
after Bunker Hill, American chaplains 
were reverently remembering the King 
in their prayers. Even as late as 1776 
and not so many months before the 
Declaration of Independence, the King’s 
health was still being toasted: nightly in 
the officers’ mess presided over by Gen- 
eral Washington. Fortunately there 
was no: Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee in that day. ; 

Nor were these professions of loyalty 
to the King inconsistent. The griev- 
ances of the patriots were over minis- 
terial policies, and Washington was bat- 
tling the “ministerial troops,” as his 
letters then expressed it. So profes- 
sions of loyalty to the King persisted 
for nearly a year after the first shot 
had been fired at Lexington. 

Loyalty to the King evaporated rap- 
idly in the spring of 1776. The shift 
in the attitude of patriots toward King 
George found expression in a pam- 
phlet published with perfect timing. In 
Thomas Paine’s Common Sense not 
only was King George denounced with 
savage ferocity, but the symbolism of 
royalty was covered with obloquy. The 
Norman Conquest as a foundation stone 
of British monarchy was given a breath- 
taking reinterpretation. 


A French bastard, landing with an armed 
banditti, and establishing himself king of 
England against the consent of the natives, 
1s in plain terms, a very paltry, rascally 
original. It certainly hath no divinity in 
it... . Let them promiscuously worship 


4S E. Morison and Æ S. Commager, 
Growth of the American Republic (New 
York, 1937), Vol. I, p. 77. 


the Ass and the Lion, and welcome. I 
shall neither copy their hufhility nor dis- 
turb their devotion. ... The plain truth 
is that English monarchy will not bear 
looking into. 


Nearly every literate patriot read 
Common Sense while the ink was still 
fresh, and its ideas struck a responsive 
chord. Thomas Jefferson’s indictments 
in the Declaration of Independence 
were consequently directed against the 
King, not Parliament. 

Undoubtedly the destruction of the 
symbolism of the King created a psy- 
chological vacuum. However, it scarcely 
mattered, since there was then little 
sentiment of nationality that needed to 
be symbolized. It was state independ- 
ence, not national, that had apparently 
been declared. The Continental Con- 
gress was an assembly of ambassadors 
lacking in prestige, and at its best, a 
congress can scarcely constitute an im- 
pressive national symbol. When the 
Constitution of 1787 invested Congress 
with specific legislative powers, the op- 
ponents of ratification cried out, “We 
did not dethrone King George only to 
énthrone King Congress.” 


INGRAINED MoNARCHAL TENDENCIES 


The inauguration of President Wash- 
ington, as well as the later procedures 
and etiquette introduced by the Fed- 
eralists, precipitated a controversy over 
appropriate symbolism of the President. 
Vice President John Adams declared, - 
“Take away thrones and crowns from 
among men and there will be an end of 
all dominion and justice.”* Accord- 
ingly, while presiding over the Senate, 
Adams was urging an elaborate and 
high-sounding title for President Wash- 
ington and was horrified when the sim- 
ple title prescribed by the Constitution 


5 Gasette of the United States, March 1790; 
quoted in V. L. Parrington, Main Currents of 
American Thought (New York, 1927, 1930), 
Vol. I, p. 311. 
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was retained precisely as set down. 
“What,” he asked, “will the common 
people of foreign countries, what will 
the sailors and soldiers say, ‘George 
Washington, President of the United 
States’? They will despise him to all 
eternity.” $ 

In the Constitutional Convention 
Hamilton had avowed a preference for 
monarchy. Soon President Washing- 
ton was being maneuvered into some- 
thing of the separateness of a monarch 
under the management of public affairs 
by his vigorous Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Hamilton assumed the role (se- 
cretly even the title) of prime minister, 
recommended measures to Congress, 
and pressured Congressmen to enact 
them, with the consequence that the 
legislative program of the first adminis- 
tration still stands as Hamilton’s, not 
Washington’s. If the precedent then 
set had not been battered to bits by 
the opposition, the President might 
never have become, as he did, a com- 
bination of king and prime minister. 
UTILITARIAN VIEW OF THE PRESIDENCY 

Adams’ and Hamilton’s “aping of 
monarch” brought about a strong emo- 
‘tional reaction on the part of the 
agrarians. Jefferson coined a word 
‘“monocrats,” and, to the glee of his 
partisans, applied it to the Federal- 
ists.? Even Washington’s inauguration, 
thought Jefferson, had been “not at all 
in character’ with the simplicity of re- 
publican government and looking, as if 
wistfully, to those of European courts.” 
So when the time came for Jefferson’s 
inauguration in 1801 he walked un- 
ostentatiously from his boarding house 
over to the Capitol to deliver his in- 
augural address to the two houses as- 
sembled in the Senate Chamber. He 


8 James Hart, The American Presidency in 
Action, 1789 (New York, 1948), p. 36. 

T See The Oxford Dictionary and Jefferson’s 
Writings (1859), Vol. HI, p. 494. 


was, as he said, putting the ship of 
state on its republican tack. The Puri- 
tans had not been one whit more deter- 
mined to eradicate popish symbols from 
their churches than were the Jeffer- 
sonians to divest the President of the 
trappings of royalty. Deprived of its 
symbolism, the office of President was 
to be nothing more than a purely utili- 
tarian agency of government, merely a 
means to an end. 

During the twenty-four years of the 
Virginia dynasty, not only did the Presi- 
dent lose his symbolism, but the very 
prestige of the office sank to its nadir. 
Congress took charge of the Executive, 
nominating the candidate for the presi- 
dency by congressional caucus, and, 
under the prevailing one-party system, 
nomination was equivalent to election. 
Madison, for example, was so com- 
pletely the prisoner of Congress that he 
could scarcely have been less a factor 
in the government if he had spent the. 
eight years of his Presidency at home 
on his plantation.® 


Tue PRESIDENT AND His FAMILY 
~ AS A SYMBOL 


It was the upsurge of the recently 
enfranchised masses -and their election 
of Andrew Jackson to the Presidency 
as their champion in 1828 that termi- 
nated the purely utilitarian conception 
of the Presidency and made the Presi- 
dent peculiarly the symbol of the na- 
tional government. State legislatures 
had been selecting Presidential electors, 
but this ceased in 1828, and Jackson 
was practically the first popularly 
elected President. In the then prevail- 
ing classical vogue he was proclaimed 
a “tribune of the people,” one who 
would check a patrician Senate by 
shouting his veto against measures 
granting special privileges, as indeed 

8See R. V. Harlow, The History of Legis- 


lative Methods in the Period Before 1825 
(New Haven, 1917), p. 196. 
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he did in vetoing the Bank Charter. 
To this day, a Presidential veto tends 
to strengthen the prestige of a Presi- 
dent. The idea of the tribuneship per- 
sists, no matter what Congressmen may 
think of it. 

A generation after Jackson’s election, 
so exalted had the President become as 
the symbol of the Federal Government 
that the symbolism became a major fac- 
tor in the secession movement. Seces- 
sion could scarcely have been based on 
a cool calculation of the results of the 
election of 1860. The fact is generally 
overlooked that, although the Repub- 
licans had elected Lincoln (with a 
popular minority vote of about 40 per 
cent), they had nevertheless lost both 
houses of Congress. They had only 
31 of the 66 Senators and 105 of the 
237 Representatives. Had the south- 
ern Senators and Representatives main- 
tained their position, Lincoln could not 
have made one important appointment 
-not even of his Cabinet members— 
without the consent of opposition Sena- 
tors. When the southern Senators and 
Representatives walked out they turned 
the government over to Lincoln, and 
thus paid an unconscious tribute to the 
symbolism that had become attached to 
the office of President. 


Day after day English newspapers . 


and periodicals must feed the insatiable 
public appetite for pictures of the 
Queen and her family. This has its 
counterpart in the President and his 
family. Since the first Roosevelt, the 
White House family has belonged to the 
nation as an essential element in the 
symbol of the Presidency. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s children running bareheaded 
out of the White House on their way to 
school, Quentin riding his pony into the 
Executive Mansion and getting it on 
the elevator, the vivacious young Alice 
keeping Washington agog with her 
quips and her unconventional and un- 
predictable ways, were all part of the 


first Roosevelt regime. The death of 
Coolidge’s son touched the heart of 
every American parent. As the ba- 
rometer registering Truman’s popularity 
strikes a new low, one wonders how 
much more it might fall if Bess and 
Margaret were out of the picture. What 
would happen to the Presidency if Gov- 
ernor Warren and his bevy of daugh- 
ters should ever move into the White 
House? The President’s family is part 
of the national symbol which consti- 
tutes the Presidency. 


PARTY LEADERSHIP AND NATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


A Presidential nominee becomes the 
titular head of his party. In the case 
of candidates such as Blaine, McKin- 
ley, and the two Roosevelts, the position 
may be actual as well as titular. Vice 
Presidents such as Theodore Roosevelt, 
Calvin Coolidge, and Harry Truman at- 
tain the titular role upon succession to 
the Presidency. One would scarcely con- 
sider William Taft, Warren Harding, 
and Herbert Hoover party leaders be- 
fore their nominations. Even as Presi- 
dents their leadership was titular, unless 
one would except Truman. Franklin 
Roosevelt, however, had already at- 
tained outstanding party leadership be- 
fore his first nomination as a Presi- 
dential candidate. 

Because of the extraordinary eco- 
nomic crisis of March 1933, Franklin 
Roosevelt’s inauguration constitutes the 
most striking instance in American his- 
tory of a transition from party to na- 
tional leadership. The desperate con- 
dition then prevailing provided pre- 
cisely the opportunity for a President 
endowed with imagination and daring. 
President Roosevelt galvanized a panic- 
stricken people, paralyzed with the fear 
of social disintegration, by his confident 
assertion that there was nothing to fear 
but fear itself. During those first hun- 


dred days, even party lines disappeared. 
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One nationally known Republican busi- 
nessman said “he had voted for Hoover 
and hoped God would forgive him and 
that he believed Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was the greatest leader since Jesus 
Christ.”® Before Franklin Roosevelt 
had been President two years, there 
were Republican Congressmen cam- 
paigning for re-election on the ground 
that they had supported the President 
in his legislative program combating 
depression. The President as a symbol 
had attained its zenith. . i 
The President as a symbol of na- 
tional leadership is not a persisting one, 
even in the case of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Crises are temporary, and other means 
are needed to sustain the leadership— 
even party leadership. Presently pa- 
tronage was being dispensed by Roose- 
velt to deserving Democrats, and the 
test of desert was starkly realistic. 
“What was your preconvention position 
on the Roosevelt candidacy?” was put 
to patronage-seeking Congressmen,’ 
A quarter of a century earlier another 
President Roosevelt had busied himself 
‘rounding up southern delegations to 
make sure that William ‘Howard Taft 
would succeed him. President Wood- 
row Wilson made a frank partisan ap- 
peal for the election of a Democratic 
Congress before the guns had ceased 
booming on the western front. Presi- 
dent Truman “gives them hell” in a 
successful whistle-stop campaign and 
stands ready to repeat the performance 
for the Democratic candidate in 1952. 
The transition from party leader to 
hational leader is not so very deftly 
„done; and sometimes scarcely at all. As 
to the reverse, the transition from na- 
tional to party chief, few Presidents 
have done it. The party has a new 


9 James T. Flynn, “Other People’s Money,” 
New Republic, December 11, 1935 

10 Pendleton Herring, “The First Session of 
the 73rd Congress,” American Polstical Sci- 
ence Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, p. 67. 
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chief when the President makes his 
final exit from the White House, except 
perchance when the opposite party has 
captured the Presidency. Then the re- 
tiring President, if a defeated candidate, 
may and theoretically does retain a 

- titular leadership of his party until the 
next Presidential campaign. 


PRESIDENTIAL LAWMAKING 


The Presidency -is pre-eminently a 
political office; that is, it is concerned 
with the formulation of policies even 
more than with the execution of law. 
The Constitution invests Congress with 
lawmaking powers, but directs the Presi- 
dent to give Congress information from 
time to time on the state of the Union 
and recommend measures for its con- 
sideration. The Constitution gives him 
the veto power over acts of Congress, 
and thereby, in effect, makes him a 
third house whose negative vote is 
equivalent to two-thirds the vote of the 
House and of the Senate. 

These provisions of the Constitution, 
together with the forceful leadership of 
several Presidents, have so intimately 
tied the President with the lawmaking 
process that the late Howard Lee Mc- 
Bain denominated him a “Chief Legis- 
lator.” It has been said that whenever 
President Franklin Roosevelt urged 
Congress to enact a law, lying right 
under the message would be a bill with 
the last “t” crossed and “i” dotted, and 
Congress came to expect it. A Presi- 
dent campaigns for re-election on his 
legislative achievements, or, as in the 
case of President Truman in 1948, at- 
tacks Congress for failing to enact his 
program. This is but a frank-accept- 
ance of the role that public opinion has 
assigned the President. 


PopuLAR DEMAND FOR LEADERSHIP 


“We can symbolize our national unity 
in the Presidency, our sectional inter- 
ests in the Senate and our localisms in 
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the House” wrote E. Pendleton Her- 
ring. But in the absence of co-ordi- 
nation of these three, confusion inevi- 
tably ensues. There are those who 
would seek to solve the riddle by clap- 
ping a parliamentary system on us, 
ignoring the fact that political systems 
are natural growths—folkways and 
mores-translated into stateways. Madi- 
son’s Notes make abundantly clear that 
the framers of the Constitution under- 
stood this, and sought diligently to dis- 
cover what practical devices the states 
had developed that might be adapted 
to the needs of a federal government. 
Thè late Alexander } Johnson pointed 
out that ` 


the Presidential electoral system was al- 
most the only feature of the Constitution 
not suggested by state experience, almost 
the only feature which was purely arti- 
ficial, not a natural growth; it was the one 
which met with least criticism from con- 
temporary opponents of the Constitution 
and most unreserved praise from The Fed- 
eralist; and democracy has ridden right 
over it.1? 


Whatever Senators and Representa- 
tives may think of Presidential leader- 
ship, the American electorate seems to 
sense intuitively the need of it. The 
voters serenely ignore the charge of 
dictatorship. The four elections of 
Franklin Roosevelt indicate that he was 
looked to pre-eminently as a national 
leader. Truman’s breath-taking re-elec- 
tion signified an electoral approval of 
the championing of public policies. The 
campaign of 1952 signifies a popular 
search for a strong leader, a symbol of 
vigor and strength in the national gov- 
ernment, a promoter of policies in the 
public interest. It is simply inconceiv- 


11 Presidential Leadership 
1940), p. 14 
12 Alexander Johnson, “What the Federal 
Constitution Owes to the Constitutions of the 
Several States,” New Princeton Review, Sep- 
“tember 1887. 
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able that the American people would 
today seriously consider the candidacy 
of a Calvin Coolidge, satisfactory- as he 
may have been in the placid twenties. 
Not one of his type was among the nu- 
merous candidates seriously considered 
as potential nominees this year. 

In a year tense with the dread possi- 
bility that a cold war could, in a single 
moment, become red hot, the American 
people are in dead earnest, and no 
mediocre candidate will do. The dele- 
gate strength developed by Kefauver 
was indicative of the hope that a new 
dependable leader had been discov- 
ered. The delegate strength acquired 
by Eisenhower, even without an active 
campaign, was another indication of 
the passionate search for one who might 
measure up to the symbolism that is 
the President. 


THE QUESTION oF RE-ELECTION 


The Twenty-second Amendment may 
yet prove to be a piece of tragic folly. 
It went through with a minimum of 
publicity and discussion—a near con- 
spiracy of politicians venting spite 
against one no longer living. In ef- 
fect the amendment says, “We of this 
generation elected one President four 
times, but we propose to see to it that 
no future generation ever has that privi- 
lege. This generation assumes a guardi- 
anship over those who come after us.” 

Here is a matter in which the wisdom 
of the fathers might well have been 
consulted. In the 72nd article of The 
Federalist, Alexander Hamilton argued 
cogently the wisdom of the Constitu- 
tion’s unlimited re-eligibility of. the 
President. The possibility of re-elec- 
tion he considered an inducement to 
good behavior and a reward for fidelity, 
and reasoned that it would give the na- 
tion the advantage of the President’s 
experience. “There is no nation,” he 
declared, “which has not at one period 
or another experienced an absolute ne- 
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cessity of the services of particular men 
to the preservation of its political exist- 
ence.” Hamilton dcubtless envisaged 
some future able and revered: ex-Presi- 
dent who commanded popular confi- 
dence and in a critical time would need 
to be recalled to service as President. 
The Twenty-second Amendment would 
forbid the re-election of a Washington 
or a Lincoln, no matter how great the 
crisis, after a second term.’ 

Hamilton could not have the advan- 
tage of what we know today confirming 
the wisdom of his opinion. The Presi- 
dent is now a chief legislator, as the 
legislative product of the first term of 
Theodore Roosevelt, for example, abun- 
dantly demonstrates. But his second 
term was quite barren because of the 
error he committed on the night of his 
election for a second term. He pledged 
himself not to seek another term, with 
the consequence that he thereby re- 
duced himself to relative legislative im- 
potence. President Coolidge prudently 
delayed until late in his elective term 
his decision not to seek re-election; and 
President Truman revealed his decision 
not to seek re-electicn only when the 
tumult of the campaign for delegates 
to the National Convention made it 
difficult to delay longer. In limiting 
the President to two terms, the Twenty- 
second Amendment means that Presi- 
dential leadership will be significant 
only in his first term. Thus in an age 
when Presidential leadership is more 
important than ever before, it is prac- 
tically cut down 50 per cent. 


PRESIDENTIAL MATERIAL 


It is because the Senate symbolizes 
sections and the House our localisms 
that Congress is incapable of providing 
a focus of the national interest. The 
House, with its overrepresentation of 
rural population and the habitual rise 

through seniority to leadership of only 


Representatives of practically one-party 
districts, develops anything but habits 
of search for norms of national welfare. 
It is no accident that only one Speaker 
of the House ever reached the Presi- 
dency—James K. Polk—and he was 
chosen because of a successful experi- 
ence as Governor of Tennessee. In the 
last hundred years, six Senators have 
attained the presidency: Pierce, Bu- 
chanan, Johnson, Benjamin Harrison, 
Harding, and Truman—scarcely a list 
of notable Presidents. Truman may 
turn out to be the best of the list. 

Long service in either house does not 
necessarily incapacitate one for the 
Presidency, but it does compel con- 
formity to the complex of interests of 
a limited geographical area, and tends 
to develop habits different from those 
essential to the Presidency. Finding 
the common denominators, or points of 
equilibrium, in the multigroup society 
of the nation is an art developed by the 
governors of some of our states that 
have a complex of group interests re- 
sembling that of the nation. Since the 
Civil War the state governors elected 
to the Presidency have been ‘Hayes, 
Cleveland, McKinley, Wilson, Coolidge, 
and the two, Roosevelts. It is interest- 
ing to compare them with the non-gov- 
ernors elected President in the same 
period: Grant, Garfield, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Taft, Harding, Hoover, and Tru- 
man. 

It is not just the big electoral vote of 
New York that accounts for the Presi- 
dents that state has provided. The 
group structure of the state’s voters is 
almost as complex as that of the United 
States. A governor accustomed to find- 
ing his way about in New York’s maze 
of economic, religious, ethnic, and social 
groups is a pretty normal candidate for 
the Presidency. Why should anyone 
have been surprised that Dewey had a 
program as a Presidential candidate 
similar to that other governor of New 
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York, Franklin Roosevelt? The vo- 
cabulary, the voice, and the delivery 
were different, but the program in each 
case was what it takes to be elected 
governor of New York. It ought not 
to be a bad program for the nation. 
Nor should it be overlooked that Dewey 
came nearer winning the Presidency 
than any other Republican since 1928. 


Tue PRESIDENT AS CHAMPION OF 
i Cıva Ricuts 


The time is long past when any Presi- 
dent or Presidential candidate can ig- 
nore with impunity the interests of en- 
franchised group-conscious minorities. 
Civil rights is an issue that cannot be 
hushed, because the groups concerned 
have learned the art of throwing their 
weights as needed—the balances that 
decide Presidential elections. 

These minorities tend to concentrate 
in the metropolitan centers of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, and Los Angeles. 
Because these cities can overwhelm and 
have overwhelmed the trend of the 
rest of the voting in their respective 
states, the Presidential candidate who 
can carry conviction to the mass of the 
voters in these cities, voters largely in- 
terested in civil rights, can tie up 185 
electoral votes—no mean advantage in 
a Presidential election. 

In the competition of the Presiden- 
tial candidates of the major parties for 
these electoral votes, both of them be- 
come pledged to the advocacy of a pro- 
gram of civil rights. No matter which 
candidate wins, a champion of civil 
rights will occupy the White House. 


Whether Congress can be persuaded to 
follow his leadership cannot be pre- 
dicted. 


Tue EMOTIONAL PRONOUNCEMENT 


If anyone asks for conclusive evi- 
dence of the symbolism of the Presi- 
dent, let him recall the extraordinary 
demonstrations of personal grief mani- 
fested by ordinary people .when Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt died. Unfor-. 
gettable are the pictures of these peo- 
ple with streaming tears as they looked 
at the passing funeral procession. It is 
conceivable that Americans mourned as 
profoundly the passing of President 
Franklin Roosevelt as the English peo- 
ple did the death of King George VI. 

Nor is such grief anything new. The 
writer ‘can never forget how he found 
his father, just after the news of 
McKinley’s assassination had arrived, 
weeping as bitterly as if he had lost a 
child. So it was to others when Lin- 
coln, Garfield, and Harding died in of- 
fice. The son who protested Harding’s 
lack of merit to his mother whom he 
found weeping over news of the Presi- 
dent’s death got this significant re- 
sponse: “Ack, aber er ist doch der 
Präsident.” 13 Here we have the essence 
of the symbolism. No matter what 
hard-boiled public officials and poli- 
ticians may think of such conduct, it 
is the feeling of the rank and file 
of Americans, their emotional reaction, 
that determines the matter of the Presi- 
dent as a symbol of the nation. 

13 Henry Reiff, “We Live by Symbols,” 
The Social Studies, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, p. 
103. 
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The President.as Legislator - 


` 


OWARD LEE McBAIN was prob- 
ably the first person to use the 
term “Chief Legislator” in his trench- 
ant book The Living Constitution. He 
wrote in 1927, six years before the 
Presidency of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. Professor McBain used the term 
to bring out the fact that the measure 
of a President’s stature is to be found 
in the legislation enacted during his in- 
cumbency, rather than in his executive 
or administrative actions. 
Politics is more concerned with what 
shall or shall not be done than with 
how it shall be done. This is merely 
another way of saying that people are 
- more responsive to issues of policy than 
to details of administration. Voters are 
remarkably indifferent to the quality of 
governmental management. They re- 
spond apathetically to allegations of 
waste and corruption. Even less at- 
tention is paid to demonstrated excel- 
lence in administrative matters. Re- 
cent Presidential elections have served 
to emphasize the public indifference to 
campaign appeals grounded on nothing 
more substantial than avowals of good 
administration. 


IMPORTANCE oF LEGISLATIVE ROLE 


Interest in Presidential elections indi- 
cates the importance the American pub- 
' lic attaches to the Presidency. This 
concern is based chiefly on the policies 
which the various candidates can be 
expected to follow, if elected, with re- 
spect to foreign aid, governmental ex- 
penditures, taxation, labor-management 
policy, farm policy, and civil rights. 
These are essentially matters of legisla- 
tive policy. 
the voter associates these problems with 


It is not surprising that- 
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the Presidential election, because the 
past half-century has left little doubt 
that the President is the chief legislator 
in our governmental system. ‘This is 
not to say that he is the lawmaker, or 
that his legislative views always prevail. 
It is a recognition that if he holds 
strong convictions and if he possesses 
the skill to utilize the various resources 
available to him, the President can 
achieve much success in translating his 
program into law. 

Although the President’s legislative 
role has always been important, it has 
become increasingly so as federal legis- 
lation has permeated all tissues of our 
economic and social structure. When 
so much of the life of the individual is 
influenced by federal legislation, the 
attitude of the President toward this 
legislation and his skill in gaining legis- 
lative approval of his proposals are mat- 
ters of practical interest to millions of 
people for whom federal action for- 
merly meant relatively little. 

This may help to explain the two 
decades of Democratic success, because 
the Democratic program has been one 
of mass appeal and the masses have felt 
that the differences between the two 
parties were clear enough and impor- 
tant enough to warrant action on elec- 
tion day. If reform means expansion 
rather than retrenchment of govern- 
mental activity, and if reform pro- 
grams are demanded by the voters dur- 
ing periods of social and economic un- 
rest, can a party or a candidate whose 
platform is basically one of retrench- 
ment hope for electoral success? There 
is no clear answer to this question, but 
a little history may cast some light on 
the general problem. 
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Only once in the twentieth century 
has the Republican -party nominated a 
man who might be classified ás an ex- 
pansionist: Theodore Roosevelt in 1904. 

. Even here, the case is not clean cut. 
The Roosevelt legislative program, while 
indubitably expansionist or interven- 
tionist when compared with that of 
other Republicans of the period, was 
in no sense as radical in its socioeco- 
nomic proposals as the Democratic 
platforms of the same era.. Moreover, 
Roosevelt carried the Republican label, 
but he had in a sense sneaked in by the 
back door. The accident of his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency by McKinley’s 
death enabled him to nominate himself 
in 1904 notwithstanding the fact that 
many regular Republicans had little en- 
thusiasm for the move. When he at- 
tempted to reidentify the Republican 
party with his political program in 
1912, without the leverage of Presiden- 
tial power and prestige, he found to his 
disillusionment that his cherished poli- 
cies were not Republican. Since ‘then 
the Republican party has not nomi- 
nated other men who have been strong 
advocates of governmental intervention, 
and the voters have tended more and 
more not to elect any other kind. 

A longer glance backward, however, 
suggests that in the surging ebb and 
flow of political advantage the pendu- 
lum has swung from periods of popular 
(here used in the sense of mass ap- 
peal) ascendancy to periods when prop- 
erty holders and entrepreneurial groups 
held the advantage. It has been true, 
moreover, that popular government has 
tended to coincide with strong executive 
leadership, but the eras of property- 
oriented government have appeared dur- 
ing those spans when the Presidents 


yielded or lost the legislative initiative. 


and Congress dominated the legislative 
process. Though the record is not en- 
tirely consistent on this point, it is 


worthy of note that the periods of 
strong executive leadership (mass-ori- 
ented government) have generally oc- 
curred when the Democrats were in 
power, but the periods of congression- 
ally dominant (business oriented) gov- 
ernment have coincided with Repub- 
lican periods of political success. 


PRESIMENT’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The success a President may enjoy as 
legislator will depend upon a number of 
variables, including his own personal 
philosophy of government and his con- 
ception of his relationship with Con- 
gress. A brief look at some of our most 
vigorous Presidents will illustrate. 

Andrew Jackson, although a champion 
of the common man and an outspoken 
exponent of executive independence, 
added little to the stature of the Presi- 
dent as legislator because his own con- 


‘ception of national legislative power 


was limited. “His veto of the Second 
United States Bank bill reflected his 
deep conviction that power and re- 
sponsibility for regulating the financial 
and commercial functions of the nation 
should rest with the states rather than 
the national government. To him the 
important obligation was to protect the 
President’s independence by repelling 
any legislative action which might 
threaten executive prerogatives. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that his chief 
contribution to the development of the 
Presidential office took the form of a 
much expanded use of the veto power. 
This basically defensive contribution is 
characteristic of both the man’s per- 
sonal qualities and his philosophy of 
governmental authority. 

Abraham Lincoln also entered the 
White House with a negative concep- 
tion of the President’s legislative pre- 
rogative—and responsibility. Early in 
his administration he declared: 


t 
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By the Constitution the Executive may 
recommend measures which he may think 
proper, and he may veto those he thinks 
improper, and it is supposed that he may 
add to these certair indirect influences to 
affect the action of Congress My politi- 
cal education strongly inclines me against 
a very free use of any of these means by 
the Executive to control the legislation of 
the country. As a rule, I think it better 
that Congress should originate as well as 
perfect its measures without external bias. 


This unequivocal statement of prin- 
ciple is hard to reconcile with Lincoln’s 
actions when he was confronted with 
the critical problems raised by the Civil 
War. Less than any other President 
before or since did he look to Congress 
to “originate as well as perfect its 
measures” in the fashioning of policies 
to prosecute the war. On the one hand, 
he submitted his bill for compensated 
emancipation of the slaves with the re- 
quest that it be enacted without altera- 
tion. Furthermore, to an extent then 
unprecedented end never since dupli- 
cated, he frequently chose to attain his 
objectives by executive decree without 
recourse to Congress, except to report 
his action ex post facto with the sug- 
gestion that Congress could, if it chose, 
approve his action by clothing it with 
statutory authority. l 

Lincoln’s second method had the 
merit of being both simple and effective, 
but it so patently transgressed both the 
letter and the spirit of our Constitution 
that it has not keen repeated as a basic 
operating principle by succeeding Presi- 
dents. Occasional incidents involving 
sweeping executive orders unsupported 
by legislation have occurred in a num- 
ber of administrations, but there has 
~ been no general and sustained attempt 
to bypass Congress. 

Grover Cleveland’s claim to recog- 
nition as a strong President lies chiefly 
in his resolute use of his executive pow- 


ers. He did not present a dynamic 
legislative program, but he employed 
the veto more vigorously than any 
President up to that time. 

William McKinley is not regarded as 
a President who by philosophy, tem- 
perament, or inclination wished to as- 
sume the role of legislative leader. 
He had little desire to lead Congress 
through the rigors of an ambitious legis- 
lative program. Such was not his con- 
ception of the Presidency. Whether at 
least part of the explanation lay in his 
congressional background is not clear, 
but McKinley was not the focal point 
of national legislative policy. He was 
by no means impotent in his relations 
with Congress, however. Although he 
did not take a strong hand in shaping 
legislative proposals, he was directly re- 
sponsible in several instances for legis- 
lative acceptance of important measures 
formulated by other executive officials. 
Of his effectiveness in this regard, Sec- 
retary of War Elihu Root observed, “He 
had -vast influence with Congress. He 
led them by the power of affectionate 
esteem, not by fear.” 

At the other extreme was the experi- 
ence of Herbert Hoover, who, whatever 
his economic philosophy, had the great- 
est desire to function as the key figure 
in the legislative program of his ad- 
ministration, yet found himself frus- 
trated almost from the beginning. Even 
during the first two years, before he lost 
his party majorities in 1930, he experi- 
enced painful difficulties and embarrass- 
ments with his Congress. 


Party MAJORITIES 


Party majorities may be accepted as 
among the more fundamental conditions 
antecedent to harmonious Presidential 
leadership of Congress. Other things 
being equal, a President can count upon 
a more friendly reception for his legis- 
lative proposals when he is looking to 
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fellow party members to pilot his pro- 
gram through the parliamentary shoals. 
Significant exceptions may be noted, 
however. During Woodrow Wilson’s 
first two years in office, he did not have 
a Democratic majority in the Senate. 
Nevertheless, virtually his entire legis- 
lative program was approved in sub- 
stantially the form in which he pro- 
posed it. Included in this program 
were the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, and the Un- 
derwood Tariff Act, the latter embrac- 
ing a field in which congressional influ- 
ence has traditionally been dominant. 

Conversely, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
suffered some of his most striking de- 
feats in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
(1937-38), with its enormous Demo- 
cratic majorities which had been swept 
into office with his overwhelming re- 
election in 1936. Not only was he re- 
pudiated on the Supreme Court bill 
and his undistributed profits tax pro- 
posal; his veto was overridden on the 
War Risk Insurance Act, the Veterans 
Bonus Act, and the Farm Mortgage In- 
terest Rates Act. Presidents Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Truman also found that 
party majorities provide no guarantee 
of congressional acquiescence. 


Division BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS 


Because the President is elected on 
a national basis with a program—ex- 
pressed in general or specific terms, de- 
pending upon the subject and the de- 
gree to which public opinion has crys- 
stallized on a particular subject—he is 
thought of as focal point of legislation. 
But Congress is also elected to govern. 
Each Congressman is elected, by his 
particular constituency, to work for a 
program. He may be a member of the 
President’s party but elected on a pro- 
gram quite different from that of his 
party chieftain. Or he may belong to 
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the other party, elected on a platform 
which harmonizes or conflicts with that 
of the person elected President. Just 
as the President accepts responsibility 
to Ais constituency, so does the indi- 
vidual Congressman. There is nothing 
in our Constitution or in our political 
and governmental traditions to suggest 
that the individual Congressman’s obli- 
gation to the President’s program is 
paramount to his obligation to his own 
constituency. 

To this political obstacle to a unified 
program between President and Con- 
gress must be added a governmental 
factor that operates as a divisive rather 
than a unifying influence: the organic 
separation of the executive and legisla- 
tive departments. The Constitutional 
separation of powers which establishes 
the Congress as an independent organ 
of government is a stubborn fact that 
cannot be ignored, although at times 
the President may believe that his man- 
date from the entire country entitles 
him to press for a particular bill or legis- 
lative program and urge Congress to 
adopt his legislative proposals promptly 
and with little change. 

The volume of popular support the 
President may enjoy in his advocacy of 
a particular legislative program will de- 
pend upon a multitude of factors and 
will vary greatly from one time to an- 
other. Similarly, the reaction of Con- 
gress will probably be influenced by the 
same factors. In a crisis situation, de- 
cisive action is at a premium. Public 
opinion tends to crystallize momen- 
tarily, and Congress is both a reflection 
and an embodiment of this opinion. 
Congressional behavior under such cir- 
cumstances may be unduly precipitous. 
Unable to process the President’s legis- 
lative proposals through its conven- 
tional, time-consuming machinery, Con- 
gress may yield to public pressure and 
“rubber stamp” the bill he presents. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL VIEWPOINT 


Such uncritical action is not popular 
with Congress, because it amounts to 
legislative abdication, with all the dis- 
tasteful consequences that follow. Even- 
tually the onus for such defects or 
shortcomings as the legislation may re- 
veal will fall upon Congress. A rubber- 
stamp Congress does not enjoy high 
prestige. Furthermore, congressional 
self-esteem requires that the national 
legislature retain its freedom of action. 
Each time that it accepts a clearly sub- 
ordinate role in the lawmaking process 
‘weakens commensurately its ability to 
recapture its Constitutional position as 
a full co-ordinate partner in legislation. 

It follows that congressional jealousy 
of its legislative prerogatives may ordi- 
narily be expected to assert itself in the 
form of congressional refusal to accept 
Presidential dictation except in crisis 
situations. Normally the President’s 
legislative proposals will receive atten- 
tion, but they will be subjected to 
searching if not systematic scrutiny 
and weighed against congressional coun- 
terproposals before they are approved. 

In the course of this ponderous and 
frequently protracted process, the bill 
in question is likely to undergo such 
extensive amendment that it emerges 
quite different from the way it entered. 
What originated as an administration 
measure ends up as a congressional one. 
Whether it is a better piece of legisla- 
tion than the original is problematical, 
but this is the way our legislative sys- 
tem works, and the cause is to be found 
in both our party system and our Con- 
stitutional framework. . 

Much discussion has centered around 
the desirability of providing mechanisms 
or procedures for achieving greater co- 
operation or co-ordination between the 
executive and legislative departments in 
their common task of formulating our 
laws. But although there seems to be 


general agreement between the Presi- 
dent and Congress concerning the need 
for greater harmony of action, there is 
much less unanimity on the form this 
unifying action should take. Here deep, 
almost fundamental, differences exist. ` 

Some hold the view that Congress 
should be limited to discussing and ap- 
proving, with little or no amendment, 
the legislative proposals of the Presi- 
dent. This point of view has many 
able supporters. There has, for ex- 
ample, been an increasing tendency 
among administrators to believe that 
the initiative in proposing legislation 
should rest chiefly with the executive 
branch, and that Congress should limit 
its activity in this respect. In the words 
of Paul Appleby, a well-known au- 
thority on public administration, “Con- 
gress would retain the right to initiate, 
but use it less and less frequently.” + 
Many students of government accept 
this view as sound principle, but it is 
safe to say that few of them are mem- 
bers of Congress. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to look more closely at the 
actual working relationships between 
the two governmental organs that share 
the lawmaking power under our Con- 
stitution. 


PresmpeNnt’s RELATIONS WITH 
CONGRESS 


A President must necessarily deal 
with Congress through its duly selected 
leaders. Only rarely is he able to do 
much in choosing or influencing the 
choice of these key figures. Occasion- 
ally a President has been instrumental 
in dictating a Speaker or a Majority _ 
Floor Leader, but such instances are ex- 
ceptional. It is even doubtful whether 
he has been the gainer in such instances, 
in view of the resentment and antago- 
nism engendered because of the feeling 
in Congress that such intervention was 


1Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), p. 163. 
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an unwarranted invasion of its preroga- 
tives. 

Even when comfortable party ma- 
jorities exist in both houses, there is no 
certainty that the party leaders who 
hold the vital parliamentary and com- 
mittee posts will share the policy pref- 
erences of the President. With the 
premium on seniority, the patriarchs of 
the legislative houses are likely to come 
from states or districts where the fer- 
ment of bipartisan politics is less 
marked. As stated earlier, the char- 
acter of their constituencies may differ 
markedly from that to which the Presi- 
dent owes his legislative mandate. The 
New Deal and Fair Deal programs of 
Roosevelt and Truman have thus had 
to contend with the political conserva- 
tism of many southern Democratic 
leaders. Republican Presidents have 
not escaped this dilemma. Theodore 
Roosevelt found his strongest opposi- 
tion among the leaders of his own party, 
notably Speaker Cannon in the House 
and Senators Aldrich and Hale. His 
only recourse, in his own words, was 
“by appealing over the heads of the 
Senate and House leaders to the peo- 
ple, who were the masters of both of 
us.” 

One of the hard realities probably not 
adequately appreciated by the average 
voter when he casts his ballot for Presi- 
dent is the complication of the legisla- 
tive process and the degree to which 
the Chief Executive must depend upon 
the faithful and abiding assistance of 
his legislative leaders in translating his 
proposals into completed legislation. 
Unless there is to be virtual congres- 
sional abdication of its legislative re- 
sponsibility, the process of drafting and 
perfecting a major piece of legislation 
is intricate and laborious and offers 
many opportunities for delay, not to 
say emasculation of vital provisions. 

When his party lieutenants fail to 
sustain the pressure necessary to keep 


a measure moving along the legislative 
transmission belt, whether because of 
their lack of enthusiasm for the bill 
itself or through personal or political 
disaffection, a President may find his 


‘program stalled despite his mandate 


from the people. Congressional party 
leaders have achieved their posts of in- 
fluence only after long years of legis- 
lative service. It is not surprising that 
they manifest some reluctance to ac- 
cept the role of parliamentary expediter 
for a newcomer in the White House. If 
the newly elected President also hap- 
pens to be a political neophyte, the 
tendency toward congressional skepti- 
cism may be magnified. For this rea- 
son, the experience of those Presidents 
who have attained office without exten- 
sive political experience and party re- 
lationships has not been notably happy. 


THE PresipENt’s PARTY POSITION 


Legislation is not a one-man affair. 
The synchronized efforts of many indi- 
viduals requires some kind of propul- 
sive energy to maintain momentum. 
Party harmony is an important genera- 
tive force, but the wellsprings of party 
lie deep and are not always easily 
tapped. The President’s party position 
is anomalous. Perhaps it can best be 
understood by a brief comparison with 
party politics in Britain. There we 
find two national party organizations. 
Each party functions with a strong cen- 
tral organization and a recognized party 
leader. The leader of the party in 
power is the head of the government. 
His opposite number in the other ma- 
jor party is the officially recognized 
leader of the opposition. To him will 
fall the responsibility of heading the 
new government when his party suc- 
ceeds to power. 

When the wartime coalition gov- 
ernment headed by Prime Minister 
Churchill was voted out of office in 
1945 it was a foregone conclusion that 
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the cloak of government would fall 
upon the shoulders of Clement R. 
Attlee, who for many years had been 
the duly elected leader of the Labor 
party. Similarly, when in 1951 the 


Conservative party was returned to: 


power by the British electorate, every- 
one knew that its long-time head, Mr. 
Churchill, would again become Prime 
Minister. 

` Each party has its leader, and, con- 
versely, each leader has his party. 
When the legislative program which he 
and his party associates agree upon is 
drawn up, he can reasonably assume 
that it will be enacted into law by the 
party majority which elevated him to 
office. Should individual members of 
his party find themselves out of sym- 
pathy with his legislative program, they 
have little choice but to go along, be- 
‘cause they know that the Prime Min- 
ister can terminete their period of of- 
fice by dissolving Parliament, and, more 
important, he can use his power as head 
of the party to deny them party sup- 
port in the new election. Without this 
support, chances of political survival 
are negligible. Thus it is that the chief 
executive in Britain can coerce his legis- 
lative body. to support his legislative 
program. 

All this is quite alien to the Ameri- 
cansystem. Presidential coercive power 
is virtually nonexistent. This is chiefly 
so because of our different party situa- 
tion and the Chief Executive’s different 
position in that system. 

Here we find no highly disciplined 
national party organization with a pro- 
gram and an officially designated leader. 
Here party leadership is titularly as- 
signed to the party nominee for the 
Presidency. The temporary holder of 
this title may or may not have' had a 
record of service in his party. His 
claim to the title of party leader de- 
pends, however, upon his success at the 
polls. If elected to the Presidency, he 
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continues to be recognized as the offi- 
cial leader of his party, although the 
capital that he can make of this desig- 
nation depends-more upon his personal 
qualities than upon any prerogatives 
that inhere in his political post. 

Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say 
that the position of the American Presi- 
dent with respect fo party and govern- 
ment is the exact opposite of that of 
the Prime Minister in Britain. Here, 
his possession of governmental power 
gives him some political influence. 
There, his position as party leader, 
with the political power it carries, gives 
him the governmental power to achieve 
his legislative program. His political 
power invests him with coercive lever- 
age which his legislative colleagues can- 
not safely resist. Our President has no 
comparable arsenal of weapons with 
which to wage his legislative campaign. 
Governmental authority to dissolve Con- 
gress does not exist. Political leader- 
ship with its opportunity to employ the 
sanction of withdrawing party support 
is not his to wield. His only recourse 
is the people. If he can marshal pub- 
lic opinion behind his proposal, and if 
he succeeds in arousing active and en- 
thusiastic popular support, he may per- 
suade.an otherwise reluctant or inert 
Congress to acknowledge his leadership 
and enact his program. 


Press RELATIONS 
In his reliance upon the people to 
supply the solid underpinning for the 
legislative program he presents to Con- 


‘gress, the President is fortunate when 


he can count on a favorable and friendly ` 
press. The appearance of radio and tele- 
vision has undoubtedly reduced some- 
what the President’s dependence upon 
the newspapers as a means of retain- 
ing contact with the people, and both 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man have made frequent use of these 
media to counteract what they have re- 
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garded as inaccurate and unfair treat- 
ment at the hands of the nation’s press. 

Despite the possibility that some of 
the harmful effects of a poor press can 
be overcome, the value of fortunate 
press relationships can hardly be over- 
stated. There is nothing coincidental 
in the fact that throughout our his- 
tory successful press relations have gone 
hand in hand with the popular favor 
which the President has enjoyed and 
capitalized upon in his dealings with 
Congress. 

In this era of ballyhoo, mass com- 
munication, and high-powered public 
relations counsels, we tend to assume 
that favorable press relations have only 
recently come to be looked upon as a 
vital component of successful statecraft. 
The historical record does not support 
this assumption, however. Presidents 
Washington and Adams writhed under 
the lashings of unfriendly journals; but 
Jefferson, the first politician to serve as 
President, characteristically took posi- 
tive steps to utilize the power of the 
press constructively as an instrumen- 
tality of political support. During his 
Presidency there appeared for the first 
time an official administration organ 
financed through public funds. 

Succeeding Presidents for the ensu- 
ing half-century retained the policy of 
employing an official newspaper to en- 
sure accurate and favorable reporting 
of governmental news. The practice 
was discontinued by Abraham Lincoln 
because he felt that it had outlived its 
usefulness; but it is not to be supposed 
that Lincoln placed any less importance 
on the power of the -press or on main- 
taining friendly press relations. No oc- 
cupant of the White House before his 
time and few if any since have sensed 
more deeply the importance of public 
opinion or contrived so effectively to 
win its support. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was credited 
with great astuteness in his skillful uti- 
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lization of newspapermen in his own ad- 
ministrative family. As in so many 
other shrewd political moves which paid 
off handsomely, Roosevelt’s role here 


_ was that of the adapter rather than the 


innovator. That other great man of 
the people, Andrew Jackson, who per- 
haps surpassed all other Presidents in 
his vigorous use of the press for parti- 
san purposes, was the first to adopt a 
systematic policy of appointing news- 
papermen to public office. 


Tue Press CONFERENCE 


Another practice which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took over and, for a time at 
least, exploited with almost phenomenal 
success was the Presidential press con- 
ference. In this instance Mr. Roose- 
velt was following in the footsteps of 
another New York Democratic Gov- _ 
ernor who had transferred his base of 
operations from Albany to Washington, 
D.C. After his election in 1884, Presi- 
dent-elect Cleveland broke precedent by 
holding daily press conferences. He did 
not adhere to the daily schedule after 
his inauguration, but he did continue 
to hold occasional conferences for the 
press throughout his administration. 

The custom of the press conference 
was advanced one step further during 
the McKinley administration, when the 
President’s secretary met daily with 
press representatives. The Presidential 
press conference as we have come to 
know it today made its appearance 
when Woodrow Wilson formalized it 
as a twice-a-week regularly scheduled 
meeting. 

As the record of the last three or four 
decades has revealed, Presidential in- 
cumbents have had varying success in 
utilizing’ the press conference to their 
own advantage. To some it has been 
nothing less than a recurring ordeal, 
frequently a nightmare; to others, a 
sometimes diverting battle of wits and 
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words. It is probably true that all 
Presidents have found these periodic 
exchanges wearing and worrisome, but 
they regard them as one of the unavoid- 
able concomitants of the office, to be 
endured with as little pain and embar- 
rassment as possible.. Let each new 
President enjoy his honeymoon while 
he may. Sooner or later the idyl will 
be dispelled, and for the remainder of 
his term the Chief Executive will be 
fortunate if he can emerge from the 
conference room without having put his 
foot in his mouth. 


GAINING POPULAR SUPPORT 


Legislation at the national level is in 
large part dependeat upon factors which 
lie outside the realm of narrowly parti- 
san politics. Party majorities, though 
normally helpful, do not alone guaran- 
tee the President’s success in achieving 
his legislative program. The demands 
of localism and the pressures of con- 
flicting interest groups place a high 
premium on inertia, and Congress is un- 
likely to move unless the President can 
find extra leverage to keep his program 
moving when progress seems about to 
be halted. If he can summon it to his 
aid, the persuasive power of public opin- 
ion is well-nigh irresistible, and Con- 
gress cannot long withstand its force. 
Quite independent of party considera- 
tions, the Presidert who can marshal 
enthusiastic popular support for a par- 
ticular issue can approach Congress 
with bargaining strength that cannot be 
ignored or repulsed. 

In the contest for public attention 
and the popular support essential to 
the successful realization of a particu- 
lar legislative objective, the President 
enjoys real advantages. Through his 
use of the special message he can al- 
ways. gain national attention. If he 
wishes to do so, he can go to the peo- 
ple directly, and he is assured of a na- 
tion-wide radio audience. Nothing Con- 
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gress can do will command quite the 
same kind of attention. Nowadays, 
when Congress tends to remain in ses- 
sion almost continuously, the Presi- 
dent’s leverage is perhaps even greater 
than formerly, because the average Con- 
gressman is less able to counter Presi- 
dential pressure than he was in the old 
days when he could have long periods 
at home to poll and cultivate local opin- 
ion. 

There is nothing automatic about the 
President’s ability to generate a popu- 
lar ground swell which will sweep Con- 
gress off its feet. He must use this 
weapon wisely and sparingly, else it 
will lose much of its potency. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that too frequent 
or ill-considered resort to the people is 
self-defeating. , Nevertheless, in skillful 
hands the special message probably re- 
mains the single most effective Presi- 
dential instrument for ane a legis- 
lative objective. 


USE oF THE SPECIAL MESSAGE 


Special messages have been used since 
the founding of our government; but 
the conscious exploitation of this device 
as a strategic weapon of great value is 
distinctly a twentieth-century phenome- 
non. Theodore Roosevelt was truly in- 
novative in his use of the annual mes- 
sage to dramatize his dynamic con- 
ception of federal power. His annual 
messages in point of length and cover- 
age have probably never been surpassed 
before or since. The first Roosevelt 
seems to have missed a bet, however, 
in his failure to foresee the possibilities 
of the special message. Only a half- 
dozen or so special messages are listed 
among the voluminous collection of his 
communications to Congress. 

Interestingly enough, it was Mr. Taft, 
a President not famous for his success 
as a legislator, who first made deliberate 
and consistent use of the special mes- 
sage. During his four years in the 
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- White House, he sent twenty special 
messages to the Congress. He em- 
ployed the device primarily for the 
purpose of urging action upon specific 
bills. It remained for Woodrow Wilson 
to capitalize upon the strategic poten- 
tial of the special message. Because he 
chose to deliver all but one of his thirty- 
one messages—regular and special—in 
person, he achieved a dramatic effect 
that contributed significantly to his ef- 
fectiveness as legislator. Since Wilson’s 
day the special message has been ac- 
cepted as one of the most potent legis- 
lative instruments in the possession of 
the President, although succeeding Ex- 
ecutives have revealed wide disparity in 
their skill in using it. 
THE PERSONAL MESSAGE 


The same must be-said for the per- 
sonal message. Wilson’s practice of de- 
livering his messages in person pleased 
Harding’s sense of pageantry, and he 
continued the custom, with no par- 
ticular result one way or the other. 
Coolidge, from what motive it is not 
known, decided to retain the tradition. 
In his first annual message he called 
attention to thirty-three different items 
of suggested legislation. Congress re- 
sponded by passing only one. Whether 
this rebuff was too painful or whether 
for other reasons, this was the first and 
last message Coolidge delivered in per- 
son. All his subsequent communica- 
tions were read in the houses by the 
clerks. Their reception was something 
less than cordial if legislative results 
may be accepted as a criterion of judg- 
ment. In his biography of Coolidge, 
Mr. C. M. Fuess quotes a newspaper 
editor’s comment, “Congress has de- 
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voted itself to bloodying the President’s 
nose, boxing his ears, and otherwise 
maltreating him.”? The record seems 
to bear him out. 


VARIED CONFIGURATION 


Presidential leadership in legislation 
remains a fascinatingly speculative topic. 
As the foregoing account demonstrates, 
there is striking variation among dif- 


` ferent Presidents in the influence they 


wield in legislation. Constantly chang- 
ing combinations of factors, including 
the personality, the attitude, and the 
philosophy of office of the incumbent, 
and such external considerations as 
party composition, contemporary con- 
ditions, and the conjuncture of events, 
bear directly upon the President’s legis- 
lative achievements. Even the weakest 
is far from being totally without influ- 
ence, while the strongest is by no means 
omnipotent. The man who enters the 
White House with no well-defined phi- 
losophy of office cannot remain there 
long without being compelled to formu- 
late at least a few rule-of-thumb pre- 
cepts with which to meet his legislative 
problems. Similarly, he who takes with 
him into the high office a well-formu- 
lated theory of executive leadership 
must soon find situations which do 
not lend themselves to the deductive 
method. : 

To paraphrase a great Chief Justice 
who was also a one-time candidate for 
the office of Chief Legislator, the Presi- 
dency of the United States is what the 
incumbent conceives it to be—provided 
he can persuade Congress to accept his 
view. 


2 Claude M. Fuess, Calvin Coolidge (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company, 1940), p. 342. 
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The President as Administrator 


By HERMAN MILES Somers 


T may be that full performance of 
the duties which have accrued to the 
President is impossible. William Allen 
White, who knew the job in less frenetic 
days, thought “the devil invented the 
Presidency by combining all the futile 
despairs of Sisyphus with the agony of 
Tantalus and shaking in a jigger of the 
nervous irritation of a man with ants 
in his pants.” 


Too Bic A Jos? 


Even in days when the nation and 
its government were smaller and sim- 
pler, Presidents cried for help. Almost 
every President in this century has pub- 
licly complained that he could not fully 
cope with his administrative responsi- 
bilities. More than fifteen years ago, 
President Roosevelt transmitted to Con- 
gress the historic study of the Federal 
Government made by the Committee 
on Administrative Management, and 
added: 


... they say, what has been common 
knowledge for twenty years, that the Presi- 
dent cannot adequately handle his respon- 
sibilities, that he is overworked; that it 
is humanly impossible, under the system 
which we have, for him fully to carry out 
his Constitutional duty as Chief Executive, 
because he is overwhelmed with minor de- 
tails and needless contacts arising directly 
from the bad organization and equipment 
of the Government. I can testify to this. 
With my predecessors who have said the 
same thing over and over, I plead guilty.+ 


Twelve years later, the celebrated 
Hoover Commission reported as its first 
findings: (1) “The executive branch is 


1 The President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management, Report (Washington, 1937), 
p. iv. 


not organized into a workable number 
of major departments and agencies 
which the President can effectively di- 
rect... .” (2) “The line of command 
and supervision from the President 
down through his department heads to 
every employee ... has been weak- 
ened, or actually broken, in many places 
and in many ways.” (3) “The Presi- 
dent and the heads of departments lack 
the tools to frame programs and policies 
and to supervise their execution.” ? 

More recently Fortune reported that 
“according to old hands around the 
White House, the job of the Presidency 
has doubled in scope even since the 
peak effort of World War IT.” ® 

Under the best of circumstances, the 
proper management of the executive 
branch alone, now numbering 2,500,000 
civil servants, plus the military organi- 
zation of which the President is also 


administrative chief, would be a back- 


breaking ordeal (quite aside from the 
President’s other full-time jobs); but 
neither the Congress nor the American 
people seem interested in helping to 
create the best of circumstances. On 
the contrary, a formidable array of, 
obstacles, nettles, and mousetraps has 
been thrown in the President’s path. 
These are frequently called “safe- 
guards”; but just what or how they 
guard has never been made clear. In 
fact, they are in part the painful ex- 
pression by Congress of its own frus- 
trations. In part they represent the 

2 Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, General 
Management of the Executive Branch (Wash- 
ington, February 1949), pp. 3-5. All subse- 
quent quotations from the Hoover Commis- 
sion relate to this volume. 

8 Fortune, February 1952, p. 76. 
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normal compromises, concessions, and 
contradictions of conflicting forces in a 
highly pluralistic society. 

This discussion attempts to: (1) 
enumerate some of the impediments 
unnecessarily hampering the President, 
(2) appraise the internal co-ordinating 
machinery available to him, (3) de- 
scribe the difficulties in departmental 
organization, (4) suggest the manner 
of man who might best meet the chal- 
lenges of the job, and (5) suggest some 
initial and practicable reforms for the 
new administration. 


IMPEDIMENTS 


A legislative assembly cannot govern. 
Consequently, the Constitution wisely 
gives the President indivisible executive 
authority. “The unity of the execu- 
tive,” advocated in The Federalist pa- 
pers, remains a cardinal principle of 
the formal Constitution (and of most 
theories of organization), but has never 
been achieved in practice. Congress 
and the courts have diffused executive 
authority and fragmented the executive 
branch into relatively autonomous units 
at several levels. The pressure groups 
also promote an atomized bureaucracy, 
which, like a disorganized Congress, 
they find much easier to manipulate. 

The Constitution charges the Presi- 
dent with the responsibility “that the 
Laws be faithfully executed,” but the 
doctrine is not supported by the neces- 
sary machinery. 

1. The President is denied authority 
to determine the organization and struc- 
ture of the executive branch for which 
he is responsible. The first recommen- 
dation the Hoover Commission made to 
Congress was that the President be 
given authority to initiate reorganiza- 
tion plans, subject to veto by joint reso- 
lution of Congress. This resulted in 
a grant of authority which expires in 
April 1953. 
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2. A substantial portion of the execu- 
tive functions of government has been 
placed completely out of the reach of 
the President in a category often re- 
ferred to as a “headless fourth branch 
of government.” 

3. Committees of Congress, them- 
selves fairly independent of Congress, 
have undertaken to direct the affairs 
of individual departments or bureaus 
through direct relations with them. The 
United States Corps of Engineers, for 
example, which neither the Secretary 
of the Army nor the President of the 
United States has been able to control, 
likes to refer to itself as “the engineer 
consultants to, and contractors for, the 
Congress of the United States.” * As 
far back as Jefferson’s administration, 
Fisher Ames complained that congres- 
sional committees had become “min- 
isters.” © 

Because of its internal anarchy, the 
Congress has itself become imprisoned 
by the usurpation of power by indi- 
vidual committees. Agency officials, 
trained to smell the sources of power, 


_ sometimes form alliances with congres- 


sional committees against the fulfillment 
of portions of the President’s program. 
This has led one of our most acute stu- 
dents of government to observe that 
“the real issue is then between the ex- 
ecutive bureau and the congressional 
committee, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, the Congress as a whole and 
the President.” ° 

4, Personnel policy and personnel ad- 
ministration lie at the very heart of top 
executive management. This indispen- 
sable tool has been denied to the na- 


4For an able account of this unofficial re- 
vision of Constitutional doctrine, see Arthur 
Maass, Muddy Waters: the Army Engineers 
and the Nation's Rivers, Cambridge, Mass., 
1951, 

5 Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians (New 
York, 1951), p. 29. 

6Don K. Price, The New Dimension of 
Diplomacy (New York, 1951), p. 13. 
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tion’s Chief Executive, despite the urg- 
ing of every important study of the 
Federal Government. The Committee 
on Administrative Management charged 
that the United States Civil Service 
Commission was no exception to the 
rule that “board administration tends 
to diffuse responsibility, to produce de- 
lays, and to make effective co-operation 
or vigorous leadership impossible.” It 
recommended unification of responsi- 
bility in a Civil Service Administrator. 
Congress reiusec. The recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission twelve 
years later did result in the allocation 
of administrative authority to the Chair- 
man of the Commission, but the recom- 
mendation that he become part of the 
President’s Office was not followed. 

5. Although the executive budget is 
almost universally accepted as a sine 
qua non of effective administration, the 
President does not have the power of 
“item veto,” which has been demon- 
strated to be a primary source of 
economy and good management in 
many state governments. Also, appro- 
priations are often made in such great 
detail that administrative form and 
process are strait-jacketed.. 

6. In practice, Presidents have found 
that their ability to handle the most 
difficult administrative job in the world 
depends, in large degree, upon the same 
factor conditioning their capacity to 
cope with the “built-in” rivalry of Con- 
gress: political strength, based on popu- 
lar and party authority. Recently even 
this resource of popular, Presidents has 
been abridged. The Twenty-second 
Amendment to the Constitution assures 
sharp curtailment of Presidential lead- 
ership, at least during the latter half of 
a second term, 

The word end intent of the Constitu- 
tion notwithstanding, without adequate 
control of the bureaucracy the Presi- 
dent cannot meet his administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Acministrative integrity 
cannot be achieved without Presidential 
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control of the organization and person- 
nel of the government and its internal 
co-ordinating machinery. 

Clearly, the problems of Presidential 
administration go far beyond legal au- 
thority and procedural mechanics. Per- 
spective requires that the issues be rec- 
ognized as reflecting the composite of 
political, social, and economic relations 
of our society. And much depends on 
the caliber of the man. But the possi- 
bility at least of securing co-ordinated 
and responsible administration rests in 
giving adequate administrative authority 
to the Chief Executive. 


CO-ORDINATING MACHINERY 


Only recently have we recognized that 
while executive accountability is ulti- 
mately centered in a solitary individual, 
the Presidency is an institution. It 
is an organization, a group enterprise, 
of which the President is in charge, 
setting the pace and determining its 
character. Only through the effective 
operation of this institution, which fur- 
nishes the staff tools of executive co- 
ordination and control, can the Presi- 
dent be expected even to approximate 
his Constitutional obligations. Were it 
not for some structural continuity in 
the institution, a new President would 
hardly stand a chance. 

The issue of staffing the Presidency 
is old (Congress resisted importunities 
for assistance made by Presidents in 
the early nineteenth century); but the 
modern conception of an Executive Of- 
fice of the President dates back only to 
1937 and the Report of the Committee 
on Administrative Management, though 
in a germinal sense one might look to 
the discussions surrounding the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921. The Com- 
mittee’s signal contribution was its sharp 
portrayal of the Presidency as the pivot 
of federal administration, all other as- 
pects being secondary. As a conse- 
quence, the Executive Office of the 
President was formally established in 
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September 1939, one of the great land- 
marks in the administrative history of 
this nation. 


Structural weakness and changes 


The passage of years, however, re- 
vealed some impressive shortcomings in 
the original structure as well as in 
the Committee’s recommendations. By 
present-day standards, the Committee 
construed “administrative management” 
narrowly. It concentrated’ upon per- 
sonnel management, fiscal management, 
planning management, and administra- 
tive reorganization of the government. 
Little consideration was given to the 
broader administrative responsibility for 
program and policy co-ordination on a 
systematic basis. Partly because of 
this omission, no provision was made in 
the Executive Office for any form of 
staff integration or internal co-ordina- 
tion. The Office was an amorphous 
array of separate units. 

It may be that the Committee was 
placing reliance on the Cabinet for such 
policy co-ordination. It is, however, 
the uniform judgment of close observers 
and the testimony of former Cabinet 
officials that the Cabinet has never been 
an effective instrument for formulating 
policy or for co-ordination. In its 
present form, it is unlikely so to develop. 

World War II dramatized both the 
tremendous assets of an organized Presi- 
dency and the shortcomings of existing 
arrangements. Throughout the period 
of defense preparation and the early 
part of the war, there were widespread 
demands for an “over-all czar” to cope 
with the apparent lack of adequate 
machinery for central policy and pro- 
gram co-ordination. A series of impro- 
visations culminated in creation of the 
Office of War Mobilization in 1943, 
which satisfied immediate needs and, 
in large degree, furnished necessary staff 
leadership in the Executive Office. 

Since that time, important changes 
have been made in the design of the 
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Executive Office. The postwar additions 
reflect the growing recognition of the 
need for better facilities for policy and 
planning control at the pinnacle. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
(1946) and the National Security Re- 
sources Board (created 1947; added to 
the Executive Office in 1949) may be 
broadly construed as replacements for 
the ill-fated National Resources Plan- 
ning Board (eliminated by Congress in 
1943). The National Security Council 
(1947) was created in an attempt to 
obtain better policy and program co- 
ordination of military and diplomatic 
goals, through the long-advocated device 
of an active Cabinet-level committee 
with a secretariat. 

In June 1950 the President appointed 
Averell Harriman “Special Assistant” in 
connection with matters requiring “the 
integration of the various interests of 
the departments and agencies concerned 
with the development of government- 
wide policies related to our international 
responsibilities.” The title lapsed with 
the passage of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951 which created the office of Di- 


` rector for Mutual Security in the Ex- 


ecutive Office, and Mr. Harriman moved 
over into the new post. 
Within a few months after the out- 


- break of hostilities in Korea, the Presi- 


dent created the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization (December 1950) in the Ex- 
ecutive Office, with direct authority over 
all phases of governmental activity re- 
lated to economic mobilization. 


Present setup 


At the present time the Executive 
Office is composed of the following 
units: 

1. The White House Office (includes 
the President’s secretaries, aides, and 
administrative assistants) ; 

2. Liaison Office for Personnel Man- 
agement (technically. separate, but in 
practice always occupied by one of the 
administrative assistants) ; 
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3. Bureau of the Budget (the oldest 
and largest unit in the Executive Office, 
and its institutional core); 

4. Council of Economic Advisers; 

5. National Security Resources 
Board; 

6. National Security Council (whether 
it is, in fact, the Council or its secre- 
tariat that is in the Executive Office 
might be argued); 

7. Central Intelligence Agency (oper- 
ates under the direction of the National 
Security Council and therefore is per- 
haps improperly shown as a separate 
unit); 

8. Office of the Director for Mutual 
Security; 

9. Office of Defense Mobilization; 

10. Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment (not presently in operation, but 
the President can bring it back to life 
any time he wishes. It proved an im- 
portant legal convenience during World 
War Ii for the quick establishment of 
emergency agencies through Executive 
order). 


Hoover Commission’s findings 


The Hoover Commission’s approach 
to problems of the Executive Office was 
generally similar to that of the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management. 
It too recognized that the effectiveness 
of the Government of the United States 
rested on the ability of the Chief Execu- 
tive to provide “firm direction to the 
departments and agencies” and orderly 
“organization for development and exe- 
cution of policy.” It found the Presi- 
dent still dangerously “handicapped” for 
the performance of his responsibilities. 
In its first report the Commission sub- 
mitted specific recommendations and 
valuable conceptual principles regarding 
the Office. It said that the President 
must be boss of his own office and 
“should be given complete freedom to 
adjust the internal relationships.” It 
also said, “Statutory authority over the 
operating departments should not be 
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vested in any staff or staff agency of the 
President’s Office.” 

It appears that Congress does not in- 
tend to follow these recommendations. 
In 1951, for example, it legislated that a . 
Director for Mutual Security, who would 
serve as co-ordinator in this entire field, 
should be located in the Executive Office 
and that the same man who held this 
post should be the administrator of a 
large operating agency, the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. Congress thereby flew 
in the face of the Hoover Commission 
precepts and violated other elementary 
principles of organization by making a 
single official both protagonist and um- 
pire in interagency disputes. 

The Hoover Commission enunciated. 
the principles that multiheaded bodies, 
in the nature of full-time boards, could 
not serve effectively as Presidential staff, 
and that the heads of staff agencies in 
the President’s Office “should be ap- 
pointed by the President without con- 
firmation by the Senate, except the Civil 
Service Commission.” It specificially 
pointed to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers as an example of violation of both 
principles, and recommended that it be 
replaced by an Office of the Economic 
Adviser with a single head. This was 
not done. The-authority of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board was 
transferred from the Board to its chair- 
man, but his appointment still requires 
Senate confirmation. f 

The Commission took cognizance of 
the lack of organization within the Ex- 
ecutive Office, pointing out especially 
that there is no place in the Office 
where the President can look for a 
current summary of principal issues on 
staf work or assignments to depart- 
ments and agencies. Its recommenda- 
tion to meet this deficiency indicated 
that it is much easier to determine what 
is wrong than to reach agreement upon 
a solution. The compromise proposal 
was a new staff secretary whose pre- 
scribed functions suggest a high-class 
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clerk for clearing and assembling papers 
for the President. Some of the Com- 
mission’s members apparently hoped 
that such a position, once established, 
might grow into a more affirmative and 
influential role of “staff leader.” 


Deficiencies and progress 


Meanwhile, the crucial issues of co- 
herent organization and internal staff 
relationships in the Executive Office 
remain unresolved. This affects more 
than the adequacy of assistance. A 
Chief Executive can become a prisoner 
of the imbalances in his own organiza- 
tion. Ultimate decisions must rest upon 
the solitary figure of the President. He 
must therefore be sure that when issues 
reach him for decision they have had 
staff appraisal from all the different as- 
pects of Presidential responsibility, and 
that all viewpoints on vital controversies 
reach him through persons representing 
such different views. This protects the 
President’s judgments and his position. 

The present deficiencies of the Execu- 
tive Office should not, however, becloud 
the remarkable progress made during 
the last decade. The Executive Office 
is only thirteen years old. Large sectors 
are post-World War II developments. 
That it has not yet shaken down to a 
cohesive and orderly structure should 
not be discouraging. More informal co- 
ordination has been achieved internally 
than the formal structure suggests. In 
part, such institutions tend to achieve 
balance through an evolutionary process. 
For example, more and more of the 
legislative clearance function, basically 
located in the Bureau of the Budget, is 
passing into the hands of the White 
House staff without any formal ordering. 

The general competence of the Execu- 
tive Office is high. Acceptance of its 
Presidential functions are being achieved 
throughout the government. The pres- 
ent Chief Executive appears to make 
broader use of staff assistance than did 
his predecessor, and it may be as 
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Fortune has optimistically noted, that 
this development “has provided the 
President of the United States for the 
first time with the machinery and man- 
power necessary to run an orderly gov- 
ernment in these complex days.” * 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Proper staffing of the Presidency will 
not alone provide a solution of the 
President’s organization problems. De- 
partmental organization is also vitally 
important. Three issues stand out: 

1. The existence of commissions exe- 
cuting some of our most important 
statutes, claiming virtual independence 
of the Chief Executive, mocks attempts 
at meaningful co-ordination of govern- 
ment policy and administration. The 
independent agencies are generally regu- 
latory in nature. Regulation is es- 
sentially political, concerned with the 
formulation of public policies. Inde- 
pendence of the Executive and, in some 
cases, even of the legislature, makes 
these agencies essentially irresponsible. 
There is indeed “very great danger in 
any doctrine that pretends we can pre- 
serve democracy and still vest economic 
powers in a governmental agency that 
is not clearly subject to officials who in 
turn are responsible to the people.” ® 

2. There are entirely too many agen- 
cies for effective direction from the top. 
According to the Hoover Commission: 


At the present time there are 65 depart- 
ments, administrations, agencies, boards 
and commissions engaged in executive 
work, all of which report directly to the 
President—if they report to anyone. This 
number does not include the “independent” 
regulatory agencies in their quasi-judicial 
or quasi-legislative functions.- It is mani- 
festly impossible for the President to give 
adequate supervision to so many agencies.- 


T Fortune, February 1952, p. 79. 

8 James W. Fesler, “Independent Regulatory 
Establishments,” in F. Morstein Marx, Ed., 
Elements of Public Administration (New York, 
1946), p. 228. 
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The Hoover Commission, like its 
predecessor Committee on Administra- 
tive Management, made useful recom- 
mendations for an orderly combining of 
agencies to reduce the total number. It 
is now clear that for the most part, 
Congress cannot heed such recommenda- 
tions. 

Recently, interesting proposals have 
been made for creation of a new echelon 
of command, between the departmental 
and Executive Office levels, through 
grouping of departments and agencies 
with particularly related activities.” If 
modeled after the integrated structure 


of the Department of Defense in which ` 


are combined three administrative de- 
partments, as distinguished from its 
predecessor the National Military Es- 
tablishment which had statutory author- 
ity only of a holding-company character 
and proved to have no basis of strength, 
such redesigning may have administra- 
tive merit. But, in any event, it isun- 
likely to appeal to congressional com- 
mittees. 

3. Authority within departments is 
diffused and uncertain, partly because of 
statutes through which Congress has too 
frequently spelled out the internal or- 
ganization of departments and agencies 
and has given authority directly to sub- 
ordinate officers. In part, the situa- 
tion is due to the informal power re- 
lationships which align bureaus and 
agencies more closely with congressional 
committees than with their organiza- 
tional superiors. 

In greater or less degree, all three of 
these impediments to unified executive 
administration reflect the congressional- 
Presidential rivalry within our sys- 
tem. Even more, they reflect the lack 
of organization within Congress. As 
long as Congress rernains a congeries of 
warring factions, its committees are en- 


8For one such proposal, see George A 
Graham, “The Presidency and the Executive 
Office of the President,” Journal of Politics, 
November 1950, p. 615, 
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couraged to usurp powers properly be- 
longing to the whole of Congress, and 
to divide up the executive branch into 
colonial empires directly subject to com- 
mittee domination. 

- The danger is great on many scores. 
As one distinguished scholar recently 
warned, 


It is extremely doubtful if government by 
congressional committees can be justified on 
either democratic or expediential grounds, 
because the standing committees of Con- 
gress are very nearly the least representa- 
tive institutions in the government.?° 


It is insufficiently recognized that the 
proper organization and functioning of 
the executive branch is greatly de- 
pendent upon the internal organization 
and management of the legislature. As 
long as Congress is disorganized, it will 
continue to promote the disorganization 
of the executive branch. As long as the 
executive branch is fragmented, it will 
be difficult if not impossible for the 
Congress to hold it accountable. Only 
by strengthening the control of the 
Chief Executive, with whom it can deal 
in direct and unitary fashion, can the 
Congress ever assure to itself adminis- 
trative accountability of the bureauc- 
racy. 


PRESIDENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Adequate administrative machinery is 
indispensable, but it will not do the job 
alone. The office of President properly 
remains flexible and keeps being re- 
created in the image of the man who 
occupies it. The character of the Presi- 
dent will be foremost in determining the 
quality of leadership which will be ex- 
ercised and the quality of personnel 
which will be attracted to and selected 
for key positions. The best of formal 
equipment can remain unused or mis- 
used. What manner of man appears 
most promising for the most complex 
administrative job in the world? 


10 E, E. Schattschneider, “Congress in Con- 
flict,” The Yale Review, Winter, 1952, p. 189. 
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As White House correspondent Mer- 
riman Smith put it a few years ago, “A 
President is Many Men.” Other as- 
pects of the job are discussed in other 
essays in this volume. Although it is 
convenient for analysis to distinguish 
the facets of total responsibility, it 
would be an error to suppose that these 
can really be compartmentalized in 
practice. Long experience has demon- 
strated that a President is likely to 
succeed in most of his jobs or in none. 
They are mutually dependent. A Presi- 
dent who is not a skillful political leader 
is not likely to be able to rise above his 
administrative handicaps. The Presi- 
dent is not politician ahd administrator; 
he is rather a political administrator. 
His administrative success will depend 
not alone on management skills in the 
more conventional sense, but also on 
his skill in political manipulation and 
on his popular support. 


The “pros” have done well 


The task of the Chief Executive is 
thus essentially a job of good manage- 
ment made possible through political 
leadership and inspiration. It is there- 
fore not surprising that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the men who have most ably 
filled the job have had a long nurturing 
in party politics. Of the six American 
Presidents voted “great” by a poll of 
fifty-five scholars of American history 
and government, four were profes- 
sional politicians—Lincoln, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Jefferson, and Jackson. A 
fifth, Wilson, had served with distinction 
as Governor of New Jersey (and it is 
perhaps incorrect not to count his pre- 
vious presidency of a university as 
toughening political experience). Only 
Washington falls in a special class. Of 


the four Presidents voted “near great”— - 


Theodore Roosevelt, Cleveland, Jobn 
Adams, Polk—all were professional poli- 
ticians. 

11 See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Patks to 
the Present.(New York, 1949), pp. 93-111. 
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On the other hand, the men who were 
relative strangers to party politics and 
party leadership when they entered the 
Presidency have a much lower average. 
Grant, for example, strictly a military 
hero before his first nomination, is one 
of the two American Presidents ac- 
knowledged as “failures,” while Zachary 
Taylor, who had never voted before he 
moved to the Presidency, is generously 
graded “below average.” 

The “great” Presidents were great 
leaders of their parties. 


Washington aside, all the titans had their 
hearts set upon becoming President and, 
defying the adage that the office should 
seek the man, spared no effort to bring it 
about. Elected as political chieftains, they 
continued, moreover, to function in that 
capacity in the White House, one badge of 
their greatness being the ability to advance 
their country’s interest at the same time 
as their parties’. Scratch any of these 
demigods and you find a party man—a 
fact which tends to be forgotten in later 
years when the heat of partisan strife has 
cooled and the men themselves have be- 
come wax images in school histories,1# 


Former governors 


Among the politicians, the tendency 
is for former governors to be most at 
home in the political administrative 
duties of the White House. The gov- 
ernorship of a large state is, on a smaller 
scale, the job most nearly resembling 
the Presidency. Although this is not 
the primary reason Americans have in 
this century chosen more Presidents and 
Presidential candidates from among 
state governors than from any other 
group (even though there are obviously 
twice as many Senators from whom to 
choose), this appears to have been a 
course of wisdom. There have been 
thirteen’ election campaigns in this cen- 
tury. Fifteen of the twenty-six candi- 
dates of the two major parties were 
former governors (not including W. H. 
Taft, who was governor of the Philip- 

13 Ibid., p. 104. 
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pines). Of the nine men who have oc- 
cupied the office of President, five were 
former governors. Of the other four— 
Taft, Harding, Hoover, and Truman— 
only two had served in the Senate. 
Former governors have been in the 
Presidential seat more than thirty-four 
of the fifty-two years in this century. 


Type of leadership 


The combination of training in the 
school of electoral politics and experi- 
ence as political executive appears gen- 
erally to work out best. The successful 
administrator in business enterprise or 
in military combat generally finds that 
his skills are not directly transferable 
or convertible to political administra- 
tion. The different kinds of administra- 
tion not only represent different habit 
patterns, but seem to require different 
types of personality. The man ac- 
customed to giving orders with the 
expectation that subordinates will auto- 
matically follow or bear the conse- 
quences will find the Presidency frus- 
trating and baffling. The man who 
operates by making up his mind what is 
“right” and then driving ahead ac- 
cordingly, irrespective of opposition, is 
likely to find the Presidency a strait 
jacket with taunting shackles. 

The political administrator makes his 
leadership felt by media of persuasion, 
by winning wide public support, and by 
being a successful “lubricator of human 
relations.” He cannot be doctrinaire or 

- unyielding. He must be a man who can 
elevate compromise and draw out of 
it a creative principle. The* necessity 
of harmonizing conflicting interests of 
functionally divergent groups in a 
pluralistic society is the most crucial 
task of top-level administration, just as 
it is of politics. 

The President undertakes to co- 
ordinate not only the activities of an 
array of federal egencies but, through 
them, the conflicting tendencies and 
desires of our whcle socioeconomic sys- 
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tem. The basic conflicts cannot be 
“ordered” out of existence. Their rec- 
onciliation, issue by issue, is the key- 
note of democratic administration. And 
experience has taught us that “democ- 
racy is more efficient than efficiency.” 
Yet the great Presidents have also 
been strong and affirmative leaders. All 
were regarded as relatively “radical” 
in their own day. Each made the office 
as big as he could, and each left it more 
influential than he had found it. 


A variable formula 


However, it would be a mistake to 
attempt to fix the most desirable back- 
ground for the Presidency into a mold, 
just as it is to fix the “right” procedures 
for him to follow. Human personality 
is flexible and unpredictable. Not every 
political background or business back- 
ground or military background is the 
same as every other, nor does it have the 
same effect upon every man. For ex- 
ample, detractors of one of the possible 
candidates of 1952 (this is being written 
before either nominating convention), 
General Eisenhower, allege that he never 
was a real combat general, but rather a 
“chairman-of-the-board” commander or 
a political organizer in the military field. 
Tf true, this illustrates that intended 
derogation in one field may be com- 
mendation for another, as such talents 
are greater assets for the Presidency 
than those ordinarily associated with 
combat effectiveness. 

Moreover, as President Franklin 
Roosevelt said of the Presidency, “It is 
pre-eminently a place of moral leader- 
ship.” The consciousness of this fact 
and the searing responsibilities of the 
office have had a remarkable influence 
in molding the personality and the 
ability of men after they have assumed 
office. Presidents have often surprised 
themselyes and their generations by 
their growth in office. 


18 For a perceptive discussion of this phe- 
nomenon, see Eric F. Goldman, “The Presi- 
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Tae NEXT ADMINISTRATION 


The Presidency is today the prime 
motive force in our Constitutional sys- 
tem. Our political and economic evolu- 
tion and the nature of our party system 
have focused upon the President re- 
sponsibility for the origin of major 
policies and programs and for the im- 
plementation and effectuation of policies 
approved by Congress. The American 
system, in which’the Presidency is a 
representative institution—elected by 
universal suffrage—emphasizes the fact 
that co-ordination of politics and ad- 
ministration is necessary in a democratic 
nation. 

In our complex society, responsible 
leadership must have the means of en- 
suring that policy will not be distorted 
in its administration, and must have 
control of the ever broadening areas of 
decision-making and policy determina- 
tion. which are implicit in the admin- 
istrative process. 

Presidential administrative difficulties 
are intertwined with the fundamental 
issues of political organization facing 
American society, including the complex 
problems of deficient party organization 
and party discipline. The basic factors 
are the same as those which encourage 
increasingly dangerous stalemates be- 
tween President and Congress, which 
make the legislature and the bureauc- 
racy unduly vulnerable to powerful 
private interests, and which give to ex- 
tremists in Congress a disproportionate 
influence. The fate of the largest share 
of even so popularly dramatized reforms 
as those proposed by the Hoover Com- 
mission and endorsed by the leadership 
of both parties illustrates the unreality 
of treating administrative revisions as 
things distinct from the political en- 
vironment./* 





dency as Moral Leadership,” THE ANNALS, 
March 1952, pp. 37-45. 

14See Avery Leiserson, “Political Limita- 
tions on Executive Reorganization,” American 
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Suggested improvements 


Nevertheless, there are several ad- 
ministrative improvements which, on the 
basis of precedent or related experience, 
appear to have a chance for practical 
achievement if demanded by a new and 
popular President during his “honey- 
moon period.” Among them are four 
points which ought to be regarded as a 


“minimum program for early achieve- 


ment. 

1. The President should be given 
permanent authority to initiate plans 
for internal reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch, such plans to take effect 
unless rejected by joint resolution of 
both houses of Congress within a speci- 
fied time. Presidents have already been- 
given similar authority for temporary 
periods. Congress has demonstrated 
that its power of veto under such an 
arrangement is amply adequate. Such 
permanent executive initiative would go 
far toward correlating authority and re- 
sponsibility and would offer some opera- 
tional basis for workable reordering of 
the executive branch structure. Con- 
siderable useful reorganization has al- 
ready been achieved in this manner 
which could never have been accom- 
plished otherwise; for example, placing 
the collectors of internal revenue under 
the merit system. 

2. The highly successful operation of 
the National Security Council has pro- 
vided a case study of how the Cabinet 
may be made a viable instrument for 
executive policy co-ordination and how 
the Executive Office may be molded into 
a coherent organization without the 
monolithic dangers of a single “chief- 
of-staff” arrangement. : 

The NSC has demonstrated that 
Cabinet-level committees, given a cir- 
cumscribed area of jurisdiction and con- 
tinuing responsibility, with members se- 
lected because of direct functional 


Political Science Review, February 1947, pp. 
68-84. 
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relationship to the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion, can be effective instruments for 
Presidential counsel and co-ordination. 
One of the elements in its success has 
been the continuous efficient staff work 
of an able professional secretariat. The 
experience argues for similar Cabinet 
committees for other large areas of 
governmental responsibility which cut 
across departmental lines, each to be 
served by a full-time secretariat. 

3. The various Cabinet committee 
secretariats should be interlocking and 
all attached to and assigned from the 
Executive Office, where they would be 
part of a central Presidential secretariat. 
The central secretariat would co-ordi- 
nate the work of the several committee 
secretariats, and, thereby, of the com- 
mittees themselves. It should serve as 
a continuous channel of communication 
to the President, to whom it would 
be responsible. The Executive Office 
would thereby acquire the integrating 
amalgam it has long needed. 

4. The administrative structure is 
composed of people. If the President 
cannot reasonably control, within the 
law, the personnel system of govern- 
ment, it is difficult to conceive how 
adequate democratic control can be 
achieved. The merit system, now cover- 
ing over 90 per cent cf federal personnel, 
can become a boomerang, and is itself 
endangered, if it is independent of the 
political officers of government. The 
objective must be a reconciliation of the 
principle of merit with the principle of 
administrative control. Progress toward 
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such an objective can begin by creating 
a director of personnel, directly ac- 
countable to the President. A continu- 
ing civil service commission or board 
should act only in an advisory capacity. 


Importance of reforms 


Such reforms are within the realm of 
possible realization by a new adminis- 
tration. Important in themselves, they 
can also serve as a vehicle for Presi- 
dential leadership in continuous ad- 
ministrative reform, with the target of 
bringing the total job under control. 
We must all realize that “the reality 
of responsible government is dependent 
upon the ability of the President to con- 
trol the executive branch.” 15 


What I am placing before you is not a 
request for more power, but for the tools 
of management and the authority to dis- 
tribute the work so that the President can 
effectively discharge those powers which 
the Constitution now places upon him.1® 


This is the type of plea the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, whoever he 
is, is also likely to make. It would be 
well that he be heeded. It is tempting 
fate to continue to play the game of 
challenging greatness to surmount un- 
necessary and unreasonable barriers. 
The stakes of government are now too 


high! 


15 Paul H. Appleby, “The Significance of 
the Hoover Commission Report,” The Yale 
Review, Autumn, 1949, p. 8. 

16 Message, The President of the United 
States to the Congress, January 12, 1937. 
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Congressional Contests and the Presidential Election 


By James MacGrecor Burns 


HE conduct of congressional cam- 

paigns this fall will reflect the won- 
derful diversity of American life. In the 
big cities, candidates for Congress will 
operate through an elaborate network 
of strongly entrenched party organiza- 
tions. In midwest rural areas they will 
work through loose alliances of local and 
county party wheel horses controlling 
“courthouse” machines. In industrial 
areas many candidates will link them- 
selves closely with labor organizations 
and will direct their appeals to workers 
at the factory gates. In the South most 
of the candidates, having fought their 
main battles in the Democratic pri- 
maries, will have easy coasting against 
Republican opponents. And in Cali- 
fornia, with its “wide-open” primary, a 
few candidates, having won both the 
Democratic and Republican nomina- 
tions, will do virtually no campaigning 
at all. 

Will there be any common denomi- 
nator in the 435 congressional cam- 
paigns and 32 senatorial races across the 
country this fall? To what extent will 
legislative candidates, chosen locally, 
campaign on national issues? How will 
the winners balance the claims of their 
states and districts against the claims 
of the general welfare? What “correc- 
tives,” if any, are desirable in Washing- 
ton, in the form of Presidential leader- 
ship, congressional reorganization, or 
changes in the rules of the game, to 
offset “special” claims? These questions 
involve not only the elections of 1952 
but the shape of American government 
and of American democracy for years to 
come. 

All these questions embrace in one 
way or another a classic issue of Ameri- 


can domestic statecraft—the scope to be 
left for decisions at the grass roots. 
This issue, also couched in terms of 
federalism or decentralization, is old 
enough to have demanded close at- 
tention by the authors of The Federal- 
ist, old enough to lie at the heart of 
John Calhoun’s doctrines, and new 
enough to be heard a thousand times 
this year as politicians orate about 
“states’ rights.” 


\ 
THE CONGRESSMAN’S RELATIONSHIPS 


Members of Congress cannot but 
represent the hardy localism of Ameri- 
can society. Ernest S. Griffith, in his 
informed study of Congress, says: 


The congressman cannot escape the fact 
that he is a product of [a] dispersive so- 
ciety—elected by his state or district as its 
representative, elected in all probability be- 
cause he is “one of them,” believing as 
these voters believe, his opinions the prod- 
uct of their social milieu, his mores theirs. 
If his subsequent education and experience 
have given him a broader view, a deeper 
insight, he must not openly stray too far 
from the pattern of thought of his district 
or he will not return after the next 
election.t 


And as George L. Grassmuck has em- 
phasized in his searching study of sec- 
tional factors in congressional foreign- 
policy making,? the Congressman is not 
merely a representative of his constitu- 
ency, but also a constituent himself. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
look at the problem only in terms of 


1 Ernest S. Griffith, Congress: Its Contem- 
porary Role (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), p. 108. 

2 George L. Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in 
Congress on Foreign Policy, Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1951, 
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national versus local pressures. Ac- 
tually the candidate for Congress and 
the member of Congress operate amid a 
complex set of pressures and vacuums, 
only a porticn of which can be com- 
fortably included within the “national 
versus local” rubric. Many local in- 
fluences are also national influences. 
The local Legion post that has an eye 
cocked for veterans’ legislation, the 
local doctors who are mobilized against 
“socialized medicine,” the local unions 
that pass resolutions against Taft- 
Hartley, cannot be separated from the 
interest groups operating nationally and 
focusing their attention on Washington. 
Our social and economic structure is ‘in- 
terlaced by too complex a web of in- 
terests to allow us to deposit one set 
of influences in a compartment marked 
“local” and a second set in a compart- 
ment marked “national.” 

It is, indeed, impossible for the local 
candidate to pick up any one strand of 
action or policy without finding himself 
enmeshed in a tangle of relationships 
stretching from his district to Wash- 
ington, other national capitals, gov- 
ernors’ offices, state legislatures, interest 
group headquarters, and many other 
places. If and when the candidate goes 
to Washington as Senator or Repre- 
sentative, morecver, he will become fully 
enmeshed in the “web of government” 
in all its intricacy. Less than ever will 
he find himself involved in a simple 
locality-versus-nation duality, except 
perhaps in the case of some straight 
pork-barrel legislation. Usually he will 
find himself balancing the assumed: in- 
terests of certain minorities against 
those of other coalitions of minorities. 
Just where the interests of his district 
fit into the constellation of interests in- 
volved, just where any general interest 
lies, is often far from clear. 

Institutional and psychological in- 
fluences in Washington, moreover, tend 
to pull the member of Congress away 
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from a total concern with the particular 
interests of his state or district. In the 
first place there is the influence of 
Washington itself, a politically cosmo- 
politan city, with its opportunities for 
rubbing shoulders and drinking cocktails 
with foreign envoys, bureaucrats, mili- 
tary officials, Cabinet members, lobby- 
ists, specialists of all kinds, and so on. 
Second, there is Capitol Hill, a center of 
national debate and a nerve apparatus 
attuned to the slightest tremors in 
opinion. Third, there is the system of 
reciprocal personal obligations in each 
house, which compels a legislator to 
recognize the interests of his colleagues 
if he wishes to advance his own. 
Granted that this system has received 
far less attention from scholars than it 
deserves; granted, too, that it often 
dissolves into a kind of legislative feu- 
dalism under the principle of mutual 
back-scratching; still, its cumulative im- 
pact on the legislators cannot be ig- 
nored. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
PROBLEMS 


This emphasis on the multiplicity of 
influences affecting the member of Con- 
gress, rather than on the simple local- 
versus-national duality, has significant 
implications. It compels a shift of at- 
tention from a smaller and perhaps more 
difficult problem to a bigger and perhaps 
simpler one. The smaller problem is 
the extent to which the Congressman 
should represent and act for his constit- 
uents regardless of the relation between 
his behavior and the national welfare. 
Admittedly this is a difficult problem, 
both because the local and the national 
good are inextricably mingled, as indi- 
cated above, and because the relation 
between locality and nation is a prob- 
lem of ethics and of values as well as a 
question of politics. 

Yet this remains the smaller prob- 
lem; for our system was peculiarly well 
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designed to perform the task of assign- 
ing “local” problems to local govern- 
ment. The federal system does not 
work perfectly. It has shown unfor- 
tunate rigidities and some hardening of 
the arteries. But in its own clumsy way 
it has managed to sift out the prob- 
lems that imperatively demanded na- 
tional attention from those that could 
be handled with some effectiveness at 
the state or local level. Moreover, a 
whole battery of ingenious devices— 
from grants-in-aid “with strings” to 
co-ordinating and research agencies like 
the Council of State Governments—has 
helped to prevent the federal system 
from becoming a constitutional strait 
jacket. 

It is at the national level that the 
problem becomes far more urgent. The 
domestic and international demands 
facing our national government during 
this time of cold war simply overshadow 
the less grave—although often knotty— 
problems besetting states and localities. 
Our problem, in short, is one involv- 
ing the separation of powers among 
branches of the national government, 
not one involving the division of powers 
among different levels of government 
(to the extent that the two are sepa- 
rable). 

The paramount problem at the na- 
tional level is a relatively simple one: 
Can government act? To be sure, gov- 
ernment must act wisely, and it must 
act in response to—or at least with a 
sense of responsibility toward—popular 
needs and expectations. But an even 
prior question with our system is the 
elementary one of whether the national 
government can summon its resources 
flexibly and persistently in the face of 
an endless tide of problems demanding 
quick and effective action. 


DIFFUSION OF POWER 


The main obstacle to effective na- 
tional action is a familiar one: the 
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fragmentation of power and responsi- 
bility. This fragmentation takes many 
forms: conflict between President and 
Cabinet members, among Cabinet mem- 
bers themselves, among rival bureauc- 
racies, between military and civilian es- 
tablishments, and, to a less extent these 
days, between judges and elected offi- 
cials. Behind much of this conflict, 
inspiring it and intensifying it, are the 


531 members of Congress who reflect. 


in their actions and views the pushing 
and hauling of diverse economic, social, 
and ideological interests. 

Legislators not only reflect the hetero- 
geneous group life of the nation and the 
internal group life of the legislature; 
they are themselves members of a multi- 
plicity of overlapping groups, as David 
B. Truman has made clear in his im- 
portant recent study, The Govern- 
mental Process. He says: 

A prime reason for the complexity of 
the legislative process in the Congress and 
various of the state legislatures is the 
absence of an integrated and continuing 
leadership. The diffusion of power within 
the legislature, the multiple lines of ac- 
cess, and the diverse means of leverage 
make an inherently complex process still 
more complicated. Under such circum- 
stances, logrolling and alliances between 
groups—inevitable elements in a process 
that relies upon the device of majority 
tule to settle differences—become a means 
for compensating for the diffusion of 
power.® 


As Truman emphasizes throughout 
the study, the diffusion of power exists 
not only in Congress but throughout 
the whole governmental system. The 
institutional source of this diffusion, 
however, lies chiefly in Congress, largely 
because of its legislative power and its 
control of appropriations. 

What is the significance of this fact 
for 1952 and the years ahead? It has 


8 David B. Truman, The Governmental 
Process (New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1951), 
p. 392. 
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been argued that Congress will be a 
fatal chink in our armor in the event of 
all-out war. Slow-moving parliamentary 
institutions, it is said, are incompatible 
with the demands that would be im- 
posed on a government mobilized to re- 
sist a large, industrialized nation. This 
argument is not wholly valid. As Lin- 
colm, Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Truman have demonstrated, in 
time of war (even of limited war, as in 
Korea) the Presidant can resort to a 
plethora of emergency powers. Con- 
gress will not stand in the way. To be 
sure, the Commander in Chief will be 
subjected to heckling, investigations, 
and occasional flank attacks from the 
congressional ranks; but Congress will 
not fatally handicap the mobilization of 
military and economic power. 


Our BALANCE-0F-POWER Poxicy 


The problem is not one of war, but of 
preventing war while maintaining na- 
tional security. Our present foreign 
policy, supported in broad principle by 
both political parties, is designed to 
prevent all-out war and to protect our 
security by means of balance-of-power 
methods operating through an elaborate 
system of alliances. The balance-of- 
power methods embrace economic and 
ideological techniques as well as mili- 
tary. The system of alliances covers 
much of the free world. 

Whatever may be said about the wis- 
dom of this kind of foreign policy, one 
thing is clear: it is the most difficult 
of all types of foreign policy to carry 
out. Compared with it, strategies of 


isolationism such as the United States ` 


pursued in the 1920’s, of aggression such 
as Hitler pursued in the 1930’s, or even 
of “neutralism” such as Switzerland 
pursues today, are child’s play. Bal- 
ance-of-power policy calls for the most 
careful evaluation of shifting power re- 
lationships, and for 2 capacity to move 
quickly on different geographical fronts 
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and with different instruments of power, 
to mobilize economic and military power 
quickly and selectively, and to maintain 
political leadership and “followership” 
for a program that seems to many voters 
to be neither one of peace nor one of 
war. And it calls for a delicate bal- 
ance between firmness and restraint 
that would tax any democratic polity. 

A balance-of-power foreign policy also 
calls for ample governmental power and 
for effective governmental mechanisms 
through which that power can be chan- 
neled quickly and focused on the prob- 
lem at hand. It requires not one mighty 
effort intended to solve a ‘foreign policy 
problem once and for all, but rather a 
series of actions day in and day out, 
year in and year out, perhaps over a 
period of decades. These actions are 
addressed to a tremendous variety of 
specific problems, from a military ac- 
tion in Greece to a famine situation in 
India, from a trade relationship with 
Denmark to an ideological tactic in the 
Far East. The essence of the handling 
of all these activities, however, is the 
co-ordination of them; for careful blend- 
ing of all our policies, economic, diplo- 
matic, military, and ideological, is by 
definition the cardinal requirement of 
a balance-of-power policy. 


CENTRIFUGAL NATURE OF CONGRESS 


It is precisely in this respect that 
Congress is put to the most exacting 
tests and often fails to meet them. As 
virtually every study of our national 
legislature has indicated, Congress ex- 
presses not a concentration of power, 
but its dispersion. Operating amid a 
swirl of influences, it embodies superbly 
the pluralism of America, but by the 
same token it reflects our separatism 
and disunities. 

The difficulties are well known. The 
leadership. has some centripetal influ- 
ence on the members, but not very 
much. Party organization and disci- 
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pline, which do the job of integration 
in some legislatures, are largely lacking 
in Congress. Both Senate and House 
have machinery capable of central di- 
rection, such as caucuses and steering 
or policy committees; but these lack 
real power. The important existing 
machinery, such as the committee sys- 
tem and the seniority rule, works to- 
ward diffusion rather than integration. 
The parliamentary rules, such as those 
permitting filibusters in the Senate, both 
reflect and exacerbate these dispersed- 
power arrangements. 

A mere listing of the recent cases in 
which these arrangements in Congress 
have disrupted or threatened to dis- 
rupt our foreign policies would take 
many pages. Examples could be cited 
such as the interminable delays in 
appropriating for foreign aid money 
previously authorized by Congress; the 
inclusion in legislation of arbitrary re- 
quirements responsive to “special” in- 
terests; the McCarthy type of attack 
on foreign-policy makers—attacks al- 
most as embarrassing to responsible op- 
position leaders as to the administration 
itself; the disruptive pressures exerted 
by Congressmen on individual agencies; 
the tendency of Congress to respond to 
the alternating popular moods of fren- 
zied concern with foreign policy and 
apathy toward it so well analyzed by 
Gabriel Almond in his study of The 
American People and Foreign Policy* 

It must be stressed again that many 
of these failures involve matters that 
may not reach the headlines. For ex- 
ample, an epic battle was fought in 
Washington following World War II 
over the question of the sale of some 
tankers to foreign nations. The prob- 
lem was not of urgent concern com- 
pared, say, to establishing the Marshall 
plan or to building adequate air power. 

4 Gabriel A. Almond, The American People 


and Foreign Policy, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1950. 
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Yet it was typical of the kind of recur- 
ring issue the successful resolution of 
which may well determine the long- - 
term success or failure of our foreign 
policies. The handling of the tanker 
sale (well described in one of the case 
studies of the Inter-University Case 
Program), reflecting both bureaucratic 
and congressional breakdown and finally 
consummated only after months of de- 
lay, confusion, bickering, and waste mo- 
tion, raises serious questions as to the 
governmental and political resources 
we can mobilize behind our balance-of- 
power foreign policies. 


Domestic Poxricres 


So much for the international aspects 
of the problem. Equally grave ques- 
tions can be raised about the handling 
of domestic policies (if they are sepa- 
rable from foreign policies) in 1952 and 
the years to come. Here again the in- 
dictment of Congress cannot be a blan- 
ket affair. Congress has repeatedly 
shown its capacity to meet individual 
economic or social problems, as indi- 
cated in recent decades by labor legis- 
lation, social security provisions, agri- 
cultural programs, and the like. The 
rub comes in matters involving action 
to meet general economic problems cut- 
ting across groups and geographical 
sections. p 

The dimensions of this broader eco- 
nomic problem, which received con- 
siderable attention in the depression 
and New Deal years, have been ob- 
scured in recent years, largely for two 
reasons. In the first place, we have 
been enjoying unprecedented prosperity 
except in a few sectors of the economy 
such as textiles. Second, there is a gen- 
eral feeling, aided and abetted by cer- 
tain economists, that in the event of 
recession or depression the authorities 
need only open the sluice gates of gov- 
ernmental spending in order for the eco- 


nomic ship to right itself. 
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This hope may be a valid one. Yet 
in the opinion of some observers, the 
economic crises of the future may call 
for more complex recipes. Such crises 
may demand highly co-ordinated pro- 
grams involving carefully timed action 
on a number of econcmic fronts: spend- 
ing, taxes, wages, prices, investment, 


profits, building development, resources, , 


and others. If this expectation is cor- 
rect, the same factors that cripple Con- 
gress in the face of the demands of 
modern foreign-policy making will crip- 


` ple it in the face of domestic economic 


policy. Action would be piecemeal, 
spasmodic, unco-ordinated, reflecting 
day-to-day shifts ir public opinion 
rather than comprehensive and long- 
term planning. 


AVENUES OF REFORM 


If this is a valid diagnosis of the 
fundamental problem of Congress as it 
faces the 1952 elections, what can be 
done about it? Scholars, politicians, 
businessmen, and many others have de- 
voted a good deal of attention to the 
issue of reform. Some have stressed the 
need for Constitutional reform. Others 
have called for mechanical reforms in 
the operations of Congress or in the 
relations between legislators and Presi- 
dent. Still others have urged changes 
in the organization of political power 
in the party system. 

Each of these approaches has its ad- 
vantages, but each suffers from some 
crippling weakness. Proposed Constitu- 
tional changes, such as those calling for 
the election of the President by Con- 
gress and the power of Presidential dis- 
solution of the legislature, have the ad- 
vantage of going to the heart of the 
central problem, namely, the chasm be- 
tween the Chief Executive and the law- 
makers. The trouble with them is that 
such Constitutional changes would be 
immensely difficult to achieve, given 
our amending processes, and even if 
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achieved, they might give us unity be- 
tween Capitol Hill and White House 
only at the expense of a grave contrac- 
tion of Presidential power and initia- 
tive. This would be a dangerous ex- 
periment at this juncture of our affairs. 

Organizational and mechanical changes 
would help. Indeed, a few minor ones 
have been put into effect in recent 
years, with some success. Yet they 
would do little more than scratch the 
surface of the problem; for that prob- 
lem involves not simple communication 
among legislators or between President 
and Congress. It involves not merely 
the flow of work and the need for effi- 
cient handling of the colossal pile of - 
business. It involves essentially the 
organization of power—the problem of 
who gets what, when, and how. 

The power situation of the average 
Congressman turns largely on his rela- 
tions with the voters back home. Those 
relations in turn depend on the multi- 
plicity of pressures and vacuums amid 
which the legislature operates, as noted 
above. Organizational and mechanical 
changes will not deeply touch those re- 
lations, for they lie largely outside the 
ambit of congressional structure. 

To be sure, such changes might re- 
organize the pattern of influences oper- 
ating on the Congressman in Washing- 
ton, and these influences are not unim- 
portant. Still, such influences are not 
central compared to the broader forces 
at work in the state or district, and in 
any event, attempts to change them by 
frontal attack might bring some un- 
foreseen results. 


Party REFORM 


It is for these reasons that many stu- 
dents have considered political party 
reform to be by far the most promising 
way to bring the President and Con- 
gress . together and to enable the na- 
tional government to act. A great vir- 
tue of party reform is that no formal 
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` Constitutional change is called for. An- 
other virtue is that party activity is so 
extensive and pervasive that it could 
be applied to the multitude of govern- 
mental joints that need greasing, rather 
than being limited to one or two. 
Party reform, for example, would be 
designed to invigorate the party caucus 
in House and Senate, to strengthen con- 
gressional leadership, and to reduce the 
powers of congressional committees, mi- 
nority blocs, and filibusterers. Such re- 
forms would aim at unifying the bu- 
reaucrats to an extent hardly observed 
so far in our era of big government. 
Such reforms would seek to link Con- 
gress and the President without depriv- 
ing’ the Congressmen of Constitutional 
powers, and to stabilize Presidential 
leadership without stifling it. 

Party reform, however, faces many 
practical difficulties. Perhaps the most 
serious one is the popular belief in the 
independence of the Congressman and 
the popular fear of party discipline. It 
is significant, for example, that some of 
the ablest political scientists have op- 
posed party reforms advocated by their 
brethren (especially by a committee 
on political parties established by the 
American Political Science Association), 
largely because of a fear that party re- 
forms would not allow the necessary 
adaptability of party ideology and or- 
ganization to local conditions. Spe- 
cifically, they have suggested that cen-, 
tralized party control would make it 
impossible for local organizations to 
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exist effectively in certain parts of the 
country. 

It is probably true that such fears do 
not take into sufficient account the fact 
that any reorganization of the two- 
party system would still allow tre- 
mendous discretion for local parties in 
program and action, because of the di- 
versity that would have to be tolerated 
within any major party, however or- 
ganized, under the conditions of Ameri- 
can life. Still, the very existence of the 
fear is an index to the depth of the 
feeling involved. 


THE PRESENT ISSUE 


Does all this seem far removed from 
the hurly-burly of the 1952 elections? 
It should not. If there is any common 
denominator in the hundreds of con- 
gressional races this fall, it will consist 
of a common recognition by virtually 
all candidates that the key issues for 
Americans in the mid-twentieth century 
are the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity abroad and of widely distributed 
economic well-being at home. Not one 
candidate will take a stand against 
these goals. The issues of the 1952 
election, as far as the role of Congress 
is concerned, will not be the candidates’ 
position on these questions, or their 
sincerity in wanting to realize these 
goals. The issue will be whether our 
national legislative arrangements will © 
allow Senators and Representatives to 
help translate popular aspirations into 
practical realities. 
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Present Party Organization and Finance 


By Dean E. McHenry 


P to the eve of the national con- 

ventions of 1952, no striking in- 
novations marked either party organi- 
zation or finance. The same customary 
national party structure prevailed. In 
the states, with few exceptions, legisla- 
tion dictated the form of party organi- 
zation in considerable detail. Money 
raising continued in the familiar pat- 
tern, with major stress on relatively 
large contributions from well-to-do in- 
dividuals, businesses, and groups. Fed- 
eral law regarding campaign finance re- 
mained static, despite overwhelming evi- 
dence that it is ineffective and as much 
honored in the breach as in the ob- 
servance. Recent developments, how- 
ever, have changed emphasis and have 
provided new insight into old problems. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Much has been written about the 
formal organization of political parties. 
The permanent organization consists of 
the tiers of committees that reach from 
top to bottom of the party hierarchy. 
The periodic organization includes the 
party primaries and conventions, which 
take place annually, biennially, or quad- 
rennially, and which decide highly im- 
portant questions of party policy and 
structure. 

Once in four years, in the Presi- 
dential campaigns, these party bodies 
achieve their greatest activity, begin- 
ning when the national committees set 
the time, the place, and the apportion- 
ment of the national conventions, and 
ending after the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of November in the ex- 
hilaration of victory or the despair of 
defeat. After the national convention 
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has produced the nominees, the Presi- 
dential candidate makes known his 
choice for national chairman, and the 
new national committee ratifies it as a 
matter of course. The chairman, act- 
ing under the authority of the national 
committee and through an executive 
committee of his own choosing, man- 
ages the party’s campaign and the 
party national headquarters. The cam- 
paign committees—senatorial and con- 
gressional—direct campaign efforts to 
elect party nominees to national legis- 
lative posts. 

Below the national level, all states 
have party state central committees, 
but their composition and role vary 
considerably. Some state central com- 
mittees bear the principal responsibility 
for conducting the campaigns of the 
party tickets. In other states, leading 
candidates may prefer to run “lone 
wolf” campaigns separate from or paral- 
lel to a general campaign under official 
party committee auspices. State com- 
mitteemen are chosen in a variety of 
ways, by election or by appointment, 
and represent legislative districts, coun- 
ties, or some other subdivision of the 
state. They range in size from a hand- 
ful in some states to more than seven 
hundred in California. 


INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


Since the primary has become almost 
universal in the United States, and be- 
cause in many areas nomination is 
tantamount to election, attention ought 
to be concentrated upon organizing and 
financing primaries. Data on primary 
operations are difficult to obtain. Offi- 
cial party structure plays little or no 
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part in the nominating process in most 
states. The federal corrupt-practices 
law does not apply to primaries,’ al- 
though such application would probably 
be held valid in the courts.2? There are 
no primary candidates’ financial returns 
on file in Washington inviting analysis. 
The most recent investigation of cam- 
paign expenditures by a House of Rep- 
resentatives committee showed that con- 
gressional candidates reported raising 
and spending more in the 1950 pri- 
maries than they did in the general elec- 
tion. The vast area of activity indi- 
cated by this expenditure is not ordi- 
narily covered in general descriptions 
of party activity. 

Whether it be a Presidential aspirant 
working for pledged delegates or a 
strong vote in preference primaries, or 
a candidate for state or congressional 
office, an initial step usually is the for- 
mation of a committee in support of 
the candidate. For the higher offices, 
such committees often are incorporated 
as nonprofit corporations in order to 
free the candidate and his supporters 
from individual financial liability. Vary- 
ing widely with state law, the purposes 
and objects of the corporation may be 
stated in terms of promoting the can- 
didacy, co-operating with other bodies, 
developing interest of the electorate, 


receiving and expending money, -qging , 


and being sued, contracting and -béing 


contracted with, and other purposes.” 


The candidate himself normally is: not 
a member of the corporation, and is 
thereby free to disclaim responsibility 


1 Since Newberry v. United States, 256 U.S. 
232 (1921). 

2 Under United States v. Classic, 313 US. 
299 (1941). 

8U. S. House of Representatives, Special 
Committee to Investigate Campaign Expendi- 
tures, Report of the ..., Bist Cong, 2d 
sess., House Report 3252 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951), p. 19. Here- 
after cited as 1951 Report. Committees, how- 
ever, spent more in the general election. 
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for the financial transactions of the 
entity. 

The unofficial political committee, 
while usually free to choose its own in- 
ternal organizational pattern, often de- 
velops one similar to those of official 
bodies. The top echelon is made up of 
a general chairman and perhaps a 
strategy committee composed of chair- 
men of various staff-type committees, 
such as finance, organization, and pub- 
licity. As in all forms of organization, 
especially those hastily improvised, 
strong personalities stand out, and 
when the campaign ends, someone who 
was never assigned a regular position 
may bein de facto charge of some of 
the most important operations. 


Tur VOLUNTEER WORKER 


The enthusiasm and energy of the 
volunteer workers rank with money in 
importance in building an effective cam- 
paign. In many instances, it is dislike 
or hate of an opposition candidate that 
provides the initial impetus for the 
volunteer to offer his services. His 
transformation into an effective, posi- 
tive campaign worker generally depends 
upon the qualities of the candidate and 
the skill of those whose job it is to put 
volunteers at constructive work. Al- 
though the layers of inertia that blunt 
the civic consciousness of urban man 
may be penetrated by hate, his full use- 
fulness after being aroused requires an 
affirmative cause in which he can be- 
leve. 

Many experienced campaigners have 
noted that men and women are increas- 
ingly hard to interest in political ac- 
tivity. Preoccupied with his own job 
or family responsibilities, and absorbed 
by the opiate of mass entertainment 
reaching within the home itself, the 
voter demonstrates unprecedented un- 
awareness of the necessity for wide- 
spread political participation in a de- 
mocracy. In 1952 many a political 
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meeting went’ unattended and many 
candidates’ work went undone because 
of habits of listening to or viewing par- 
ticular programs on given nights on 
radio or television. The voter appears 
to -be far less informed than he was a 
generation ago. The proportion of real 
political activists is declining alarm- 
ingly. Can democracy survive with po- 
litical fertility as monopolized as is re- 
productive capacity in a beehive? + 

The able, energetic volunteer passes 
along some of his enthusiasm as he 
works through the lists of voters and 
makes personal contacts with them. In 
the street canvass or on the telephone 
he encounters the callous and the timid, 
the “don’t know” and the “don’t care.” 
To many he brings their only direct 
contact with the world of politics. His 
work is at once invaluable to his candi- 
date and a great contribution to the 
working of democracy. 


Wao CARRIES THE TICKET? 


Insufficient attention has been given 
in ‘the past to the interrelationship of 
nation-wide campaigns with those of 
state and district candidates. It has 
been assumed rather widely that the 
national ticket carries along with it can- 
didates for state and congressional of- 
fice. So it does when there is a land- 
slide victory for a Presidential can- 
didate. In given states or districts, 
however, the state and local candidates 
may save the day for the national slate. 
Without strong candidates for governor 
and senator like Adlai Stevenson and 
Paul H. Douglas, one could doubt Presi- 
dent Truman’s ability to carry Illinois 
in 1948. Great figures like Franklin 
-D. Roosevelt carry in their wake many 
fellow partisans who otherwise could 
not have been elected. A lesser Presi- 
dential candidate may have to lean 


4In summertime one queen to 200 males to 
80,000-100,000 immature females. 
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heavily upon state and district candi- 
dates who are relatively stronger in 
their own bailiwicks. 

The interrelationship between cam- 
paigns wholly within a particular state 
deserves study, also. Weaker candi- 
dates, sometimes for higher offices and 
sometimes for lower, may attempt to 
sweep to victory holding onto the coat- 
tails of those stronger in money-raising 


, or vote-getting power. The technique, 


carried to the extreme, may be desig- 
nated “Operation Cowbird,” after the 
bird that lays its eggs in other birds’ 
nests and thereby receives free hatch- 
ing service. In primary campaigns, and 
sometimes in finals, candidates that 
team up for_slate operations ought to 
be able to make relatively equal con- 
tributions to the joint effort. 

Strategy of a given campaign must, 
of course, be determined on the basis 
of the fullest possible information re- 
garding the product to be marketed— 
the candidate—and the circumstances 
under which the sale must be made, in- 
cluding an assessment of buyer resist- 
ance. A final election in a predomi- 
nately one-party state presents no spe- 
cial difficulty; the job is to get out 
enough partisans to make sure that the 
opposition, such as it is, pulls no sur- 
prise. In November 1952, with the 
American electorate about equally di- 
vided between Democrats and Repub- 
licans, the national strategists will try 
both to get out the converted and to 
attract independent voters. The inde- 
pendent must be cultivated assiduously, 
for he holds the balance of power, and 
victory for either side will require his 
conversion. 


CAMPAIGN SPENDING 


The best information we have on 
campaign finance comes from the in- 
vestigations made by committees of _ 
either or both houses of Congress after 
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elections. Armed with the power of 
subpoena and the ultimate sanction of 
punishment for contempt, these com- 
mittees have built up a great mass of 
facts and figures upon which some gen- 
eralizations may be based. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Congress did not study 
expenditures in the 1948 campaign. 
Reliance must be placed upon the fig- 
` ures reported to the Clerk of the House 
and to the Secretary of the Senate. 

In 1948 the national committees os- 
tensibly conformed to the Hatch Act 
limitation that restricts spending to 
$3,000,000. The Republicans reported 
expenditures of $2,828,651 and the 
Democrats $2,127,296. The Republican 
senatorial campaign committee reported 
spending $500,254, and the Democratic 
only $49,273. On the Republican side 
there were also the expenditures of the 
congressional campaign committee, the 
National Farm Committee for Dewey 
and Warren, the National Patriotic 
Dewey for President Committee, and 
many others. The Democrats were 
aided by their congressional campaign 
group, a National Truman-Barkley club, 
the National Citizens Committee for 
the Re-election of President Truman, 
and others. Labor political organiza- 
tions reported 1948 expenditures that 
aggregated $1,291,343, much of which 
went to help Democratic candidates. 

The objects for which campaign 
money is spent show little change from 
campaign to campaign. The House 
committee that studied the 1950 con- 
gressional campaign finance reported 
that the average candidate spent money 
for the following (in declining order of 
amount): newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising, radio and television time, 
salaries and expenses of campaign work- 
ers, and billboards and signs. Increas- 
ing emphasis is being placed on radio 
and television. Chairman McKinney 
of the Democratic National Committee 
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announced that $1,000,000 of the com- 
mittee’s budget of $2,800,000 would be 
spent for broadcasting and telecasting. 


Sources or FUNDS 


In examining sources of funds, legal 
restrictions’must be taken into account. 
Federal law and most state laws forbid 
corporation contributions, but this is 
easily evaded by paying bonuses or 
other extra compensation to officers and 
having them contribute to campaigns. 
Since 1943 trade unions have been for- 
bidden to contribute, and under the 
Taft-Hartley Act they are forbidden to 
spend union funds on political objec- 
tives. These restrictions do not apply 
to sums from unions’ political funds 
that are raised through voluntary gifts. 
The Hatch Act restricts individual con- 
tributions to $5,000 per year to each 
political committee. This is evaded by 
contributing $5,000 each to a large num- 
ber of committees. 

The individual contribution from the 
well-to-do person remains the mainstay 
of party finance. Large sums are raised 
indirectly from the same source -through 
high-fee dinners and advertisements in 
party papers and programs. 

It is impossible to assess with any 
degree of certainty the amount of 
money that flows into politics from 
businesses and unions despite the limits 
on corporate and labor union sources. 
Not only is the prohibitory law evaded 
regularly, but the government also loses 
tax revenue when these concerns pay 
printing or other bills on behalf of 
candidates and obscure it in their books 
as a business expense." 

% See U. S. House of Representatives, Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities, Report 
and Recommendations on Federal Lobbying 
Act, 81st Cong, 2d sess., House Report 3239 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1951) for many examples of money sought in 
this way for political propaganda. 
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FAILURE or FotaNce REGULATION 


Most of the existing federal laws re- 
lating to campaign funds are archaic 
and ridiculous. Sometimes they do 
more harm than good. For example, 
the $3,000,000 limitation imposed by 
the Hatch Act and the $5,000 ceiling 
on individual contribution have induced 
the proliferation of political committees, 
which has decreased responsibility for 
spending. The existing maxima on 
spending by Senate candidates at $25,- 
000 and by House candidates at $5,000 
are so far below realistic levels that 
even the conscientious candidate in a 
large state or district finds himself 
referring matters of campaign finance 
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more and more to committees that often 
do not report their expenditures under 
federal and state law. 

Ceilings on expenditures are unwork- 
able under present enforcement pro- 
visions. The honest step is to repeal 
all limitations on amounts, as California 
did recently. The main purpose of our 
corrupt-practices law should be to turn 
the light of publicity on spending. Con- 
sequently, primary emphasis ought to 
be placed on getting full reports and 
fixing responsibility for spending. The 
outstanding weakness of our law can be 
corrected only when expenditures on 
behalf of a candidate can be made 
legally only by that candidate or his 
appointed agent. 


Dean E. McHenry, Ph.D., is professor of political science at the Umversity of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and is Democratic nominee for Congress in the 22nd District of 
Cahfornia. He formerly taught at Williams College and Pennsylvania State College. He 
is author of monographs on the political parties of Great Britasn and of Canada, and is 
co-author (with John H. Ferguson) of The American System of Government (1950) and - 
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Campaign Methods of Today 


By Huc A. Bonz 


JERHAPS the first question ‘posed 

for candidates and their managers 
is the intensity of campaigning by the 
nominees themselves, often contrasted 
in the extreme by the terms “front 
porch” or “swing around the circle.” 


THe Front-Porcn CAMPAIGN 


In the first case, the candidate does a 
limited amount of traveling and his 
workers carry the burden of the cam- 
paign. In a sense, this technique is the 
strategy of a superior position of an 
incumbent, a position gained by reason 
of a record known and commended to 
large numbers of voters. It has worked 
well for many nominees for local office. 

On a national scale, Roosevelt in 
"1940 and in 1944 attempted a stay-at- 
home campaign, pointing out that the 
war emergency was keeping him from 
the usual partisan campaign. On both 
occasions, however, the President ended 
by delivering’ a few speeches outside 
Washington, D.C. Herbert Hoover in 
1932 likewise had to abandon, at least 
partially, his front-porch campaign. 
Many of his managers felt that his last- 
minute tour across the country was a 
case of too little and too late. 

Nonincumbents Abraham Lincoln and 
William McKinley in their first Presi- 
dential campaigns, and Warren Harding 
in 1920, successfully used the front- 
porch technique. In each instance they 
were favored with certain fortuitous cir- 
cumstances making speechmaking and 
widespread appearances unnecessary. 
In each case the country was in a strong 
mood of protest against the incumbent 
party, and minor parties promised to 
siphon off what might normally be some 
Democratic votes. General Dwight 


Eisenhower was able to capture many 
delegates and voters in Presidential pri- 
maries in the spring of 1952 by simply 
remaining on the job in Europe and 
leaving the management of his campaign 
to his supporters. 


RIDING THE CIRCUIT 
Most of the time, however, Presiden- 


‘tial candidates “ride the circuit” and 


make one to several cross-country tours. 
In certain of the larger doubtful and 
pivotal states a large number of ap- 
pearances are made. Maine, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire and those states 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line are 
seldom favored with extensive appear- 
ances of Presidential nominees. Often 
the candidate fails to make a single 
speech in those areas, on the theory that 
they are “safe” either for himself or 
for the opposition, and that campaigning 
there will not change the outcome. 
With the South in some mood of revolt, 
Presidential nominees may pay more 
attention to that section in 1952. 

A barnstorming campaign may be 
the only type holding any promise of 
success for an “unknown” or for an 
“underdog.” Wendell Willkie, for ex- 
ample, was almost unknown, inasmuch 
as he had never before run for public 
office. It became necessary for him to 
“be seen” and get out and talk to the 


, people. President Truman, though well 


known, entered the 1948 campaign as an 
“underdog” with virtually no one giving 
him any chance for election. His only 
hope seemed to rest with touring the 
country, making “whistle stops,” and 
conducting a fighting campaign in lan- 
guage understood by the thousands who 
flocked to crossroads to see him in brief 
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rear-platform appearances. It was in- 
deed, as the New York Times phrased 
it, “a miracle of electioneering” based 
on an informal “off-the-cuff” style. 
“Riding the circuit” probably helped 
Harry Truman to snatch victory from 
defeat and greatly aided Jackson in 
1828, Wilson in 1912, and Roosevelt in 
1932. On the other hand, the record- 
breaking barnstorming campaigns of 
Bryan and Willkie were unsuccessful. 
Neither the front porch nor the intensi- 
fied campaign is a sure thing. Con- 
ditions, the personality of the nominee, 
and the nature of the opposition will 
govern the selection of one strategy or 
the other. With both parties running 
new candidates for President in 1952, it 
may be safely predicted that each nom- 
inee will make widespread appearances. 


OFFENSE OR DEFENSE? 


Another factor entering into over-all 
strategy is the balance between offense 
and defense. Where an incumbent seeks 
re-election against an opponent who has 
little in his record to attack, the in- 
cumbent will probably have to wage a 
defensive campaign. For the party in 
power, sometimes attack is the best de- 
fense. In 1948 the Democrats vigor- 
ously attacked the record of the Re- 

- publican Eightieth Congress; in fact, 
Truman made it the central issue of the 
campaign. Governor Dewey, though 
having no connection with this Congress, 
nonetheless was forced into a position 
of having to run, at least in part, on its 
record. For a time Dewey maneuvered 
Truman into a defensive position, but in 
the closing days the President was able 
to get on the offensive with his attack 
on Republicans in Congress. 

To politicians, at least, the politics of 
protest offers promising strategy. This 
is based on the assumption that people 
would rather vote against than for some- 
thing—that a candidate’s liabilities are 
more important than his assets. They 
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point to the pent-up discontent against 
the Wilson and Hoover administrations 
as the reason for their being voted out 
of office. Many popular Democratic 
congressmen were retired in 1946 as a 
protest against price controls, meat 
shortages, and other inconveniences. 
Undoubtedly protest is a formidable 
motivation, and it is sound politics for 
the “outs” to center some of their fire 
around the shortcomings and mistakes ~ 
of the party in power. At the same 
time, it appears unproved as yet that a 
purely. negative approach is necessarily 
a winning one. Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman succeded in campaigning 
on the basis of positive programs al- 
ready “delivered” or promised, which 
benefited farmers, workers, and various 
minorities. ; 

Numerous campaign managers believe 
in the wisdom of evasion. In essence 
this means avoiding issues about which 
there is sharp controversy and where to 
take a specific stand or position might 
alienate blocs of voters. Campaign 
managers very carefully select the issues 
and often ghost-write speeches for their 
nominees which deal in the most general 
terms. To a considerable extent Wil- 
son’s “New Freedom” and Roosevelt’s 
“New Deal” were first spelled out in 
general language, and the Dewey- 
Warren “unity” campaign likewise 
avoided being too specific. Many ob- 
servers felt that this method was the 
reason for the latter’s defeat, especially 
when Mr. Truman countered by speci- 
fically endorsing measures in which cer- 
tain groups were interested. 

In many respects the principle under- 
lying campaign methods and strategy 
is that campaigns cannot be based upon 
principles. Broadly speaking, campaign 
arguments grow out of the political and 
economic environment of the moment, 
the character of the nominees them- 
selves, and the imagination of their 
managers. There are, however, two or 
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three “reliables” or issues considered 
perennial and axiomatic. An incumbent 
will probably warn or attempt to raise 
fears of the danger of changes. For 
over a hundred years, the challenger 
has campaigned against the “extrava- 
gance” and “bureaucracy” of the party 
in power. Both sides usually employ 
“guilt by association” techniques. Re- 
publicans are associated with “Wall 
Street” and moneyed lobbies, and Dem- 
ocrats with socialists and left-wing labor 
leaders. Beyond this, the key words in 
campaign management are flexibility, 
adaptability, resourcefulness, and op- 
portunism. 


Tue Bic SHow 


Campaign managers for Presidential 
nominees are convinced of the value of 
a good show. Even as recently as a 
half-century ago, torchlight parades 
were common campaign methods. 
About the only modification of this 
today is the absence of torches and the 
use of motor caravans and motorcycle 
escorts. Many Chicagoans still remem- 
ber the Michigan Boulevard parades 
staged by Mayor William (“Big Bill”) 
Thompson, replete with cowboys, cow- 
girls, and donkeys, and “Hizzonet’s” 
sombrero. Wendell Willkie rode hun- 
dreds of miles in cities standing up in 
an open automobile waving at crowds 
and pushing from his eyes the showering 
confetti. Soldier’s Field, Chicago, and 
the Los Angeles coliseum provide typical 
sites for monster outdoor rallies, as do 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
and hundreds of armories for indoor 
events. Some of the most impressive 
rallies have been staged in California 
with the appearances of well-known 
Hollywood actors and singers. 

On the local level, rallies are still a 
part of the campaigners’ stock in trade. 
Prior to the arrival of the candidate for 
the state’s major office, a build-up has 
been prepared by bands, songs, enter- 
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tainers, and political smaller fry. Some- 
times incidents are staged to drive home 
a point. Frank R. Kent’s classic story 
about Congressman Hill’s campaign cen- 
tering about the repeal of prohibition 
offers an excellent illustration. Walking 
onto the platform where, under the 
candidate’s instructions, a pitcher of 
water and a glass had been placed, he 
would start to take a drink. 


Suddenly and dramtically he would throw 
the water out of the window or dash the 
glass to the floor. “What is this,” he would 
shout, “water? We don’t want water in 
this district. We want beer; and boys if 
you send John Phillip Hill to Congress 
he will get it for you.” Then he would 
grab an American flag (also planted), the 
band would strike up, and the crowd would 
go crazy. 


For the most part, rallies are at- 
tended by loyal partisans for whom the 
rally becomes a “pep” session. It is 
doubtful that many votes are changed as 
a result of the rally. The seasoned 
manager of a campaign recognizes that 
the election is going to be won by the 
side that gets the large measure of the 
independent votes and the votes of the 
lukewarm partisans of the opponent. 
These voters generally do not attend 
rallies in large numbers, and must be 
reached by radio, press, and brief but 
extensive public appearances. 

The last-mentioned dictates that the 
nominee be seen by some and photo- 
graphed for those not present, doing 
things which “humanize” him and 
strike a responsive chord in the heart 
of the viewer. Candidates are photo- 
graphed gaffing a salmon in Washing- 


‘ton State, pitching hay in Dlinois, pick- 


ing apples in New England, or washing 
dishes in Sauk Centre. Senator Taft 
was shown wearing a big sombrero in 
Texas, Dewey being initiated by loggers 
in Oregon, Roosevelt fishing, and Alf 


1 Political Behavior (New York, 1928), 
p. 99. 
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Landon roughriding. Eisenhower forces 
brought an accordion player, a hook- 
shot basketball artist, and a Broadway 
show troupe to New Hampshire to con- 
duct the primary campaign for their 
candidate in absentia. The coonskin 
cap of Senator Kefauver brings color to 
his campaigns. A few candidates have 
found that traveling about in a heli- 
copter is certain to attract crowds. The 
sound truck is used to muster groups for 
street-corner rallies, a technique which 
is becoming increasingly popular. In 
politics the show must go on; the show 
must be taken to those who do not at- 
tend rallies. 


GROUP APPEALS 


Not all voters can be be won by 
friendly handshakes, by seeing in person 
the candidates with their attractive 
wives and children, or through dema- 
gogic or ear-demagogic speeches. 
Strong attachment to certain groups and 
programs is a characteristic of millions 
of American voters. The strength of 
this attachment is a moot point and 
open to debate, but it is common to 
speak of the Negro vote, the Irish vote, 
the veterans’ vote, the Catholic vote, 
and so on. An important characteristic 
of campaign methods today is the en- 
ergy and the money spent on appeals to 
special interests. 

From an organizational standpoint, 
this may be facilitated by (a) auxiliary 
agencies within the party and (b) by 
nonparty groups. In the former case 
special divisions are created within the 
party organization which will determine 
and execute policies designed to 
strengthen the cause with the various 
groups. In larger cities it is not un- 
common to find Italian, Negro, Polish, 
veterans’, labor, and other divisions 
within the campaign headquarters. Spe- 
cially prepared literature, sometimes in 
a foreign language, is distributed among 
these groups setting forth the party’s 
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position on programs of interest to the 
minorities. 

Materials of this kind must be judi- 
ciously handled, lest they backfire and 
stir up racial, class, and religious an- 
tagonisms.? In a Maryland election an 
incumbent seeking re-election for a 
state-wide office circulated literature in 
Negro districts in Baltimore purporting 
to show all the jobs which Negroes ob- 
tained under his administration. His 
opponent immediately took all avail- 
able copies and distributed them among 
white voters on the Eastern Shore, with 
the explanation that the incumbent 
sought to destroy “white supremacy.” 
It was widely believed that this unpolitic 
error of an overly enthusiastic appeal 
for Negro votes cost the nominee the 
election. 

In numerous states having large 
“melting pot” populations, parties often 


_ prepare their slate of candidates on the 


basis of a “balanced ticket.” This calls 
for the placing of at least one person 
representing a sizable ethnic or religious 
group, on the theory that Jews, Catho- 
lics, Poles, the Irish, and so on are likely 


‘to vote for their “own” candidate and 


for the rest of the ticket as well. This 
assumption has often been incorrect, 
but continues to enjoy acceptance 
among many if not most professional 
politicians. 

A second method of seeking the vote 
of minorities is through existing and 
specially created organizations outside 
of the party. In the case of the former, 
friends of the candidate in various busi- 
ness, labor, agricultural, and fraternal 
groups arrange to have the candidate 
appear before their clubs, give out cam- 
paign literature, or engage in other ac- 
tivity. A sizable number of these 
groups are now creating “political” arms 


2The writer has included many specimens 
of this type of campaign literature in his 
Smear Politics: An Analysts of 1940 Campaign 
Literature, Washington, 1941. 
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or adjuncts during campaigns. The 
Political Action Committee of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 
Labor’s League for Political Education 
of the American Federation of Labor 
are probably the most widely known of 
these campaign auxiliaries. 

These action committees remain in- 
tact between campaigns and conduct an 
educational program, lobby, and study 
the voting records of legislators. Dur- 
ing campaigns they register voters, ring 
doorbells, publish campaign literature, 
and electioneer in much the fashion of 
a political party. The American Vet- 
erans Committee, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, and adjuncts of the medi- 
cal and dental societies are other groups 
engaging in increased political activity. 
Where in the past actual electioneering 
was done by the candidates and the 
party organization, the political arena 
today is filled with rival activities by 
nonparty associations. Organization- 
ally, the role of these groups is one of 
the most distinctive characteristics of 
current campaigns. 

It might also be pointed out that 
various temporary political committees 
are also enjoying much vogue. These 
are associations of persons who for’ one 
reason or another prefer not to channel 
their political activities—and their cam- 
paign contributions—through the party 
organization. One sees literature and 
paid newspaper advertisements over 
self-styled “Italian-Americans of Mid- 
dletown,” “Glenwood Friends of Free- 
dom,” “Mothers of America,” “Business 
Men for Dewey,” “Veterans Committee 
for Truman and Barkley.” The “Win 
With Willkie” clubs formed all over 
the nation had much influence in se- 
curing Willkie’s nomination, and carried 
a sizable burden of his campaign. 
Eisenhower clubs likewise sprang up all 
over the nation in 1952. 

The success of both the permanent 
and the temporary nonparty groups is 
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dependent in part upon their ability to 
prove by appeals either to emotion or to 
reason that “we” businessmen, “we” 
workers, “we” independents had better 
get on the bandwagon and support the 
candidate who is for “our” best interest. 
To the objective qbserver and to many 
nominees, there remains a question as 
to how much aid these groups are in 
helping one to be elected. The role 
and the success of independent, non- 
party groups in campaigns, and the 
implications of their place in the party 
system, offer one of the most fertile 
areas for research and thought. 


THE Women’s VOTE 


Potentially the largest single bloc of 
votes is cast by women. Here again 
there is little evidence that there is such 
a phenomenon as the “female vote.” 
Indeed, an authority in public opinion 
polling finds the division of sentiment 
among women almost identical with that 
among men.*® This is not to argue that 
a husband and wife, for example, may 
not have different motivations for sup- 
porting the same candidates. Also, in 
school elections and on certain referen- 
dums one may find occasions where men 
and women show marked differences. 
In campaigns, however, elections are 
often won by a few percentage points 
or by a fraction of a per cent. It is here 
that the women’s vote may be im- 
portant. There is at the outset the need 
for activating the women to come to the 
polls. The CIO-PAC and League of 
Women Voters regard the women’s vote 
as especially important for this reason. 

In the next place, women are extra- 
ordinarily helpful in routine work at 
campaign headquarters and in speaking 
to women’s clubs. In several com- 
munities their energetic campaigns by 
telephone (each women calls at least ten 
other women on or just prior to election 


3 See. William Lydgate, What America 
Thinks (New York, 1944), pp. 116 ff. 
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day) have swelled the total vote.. For 
these and other reasons the parties now 
have established women’s divisions at 
almost every level of party organization 
both during and between campaigns. 
There is a growing number of precinct 
committeewomen and women delegates 
to the party conventions. 

With women now in the majority, will 
campaign methods be gradually re- 
vised? If one were to believe the claims 
of the suffragists made a generation 
ago, the answer would be in the af- 
firmative. During the first thirty years 
of universal women suffrage there is no 
striking evidence that the vote of women 
has substantially affected the methods 
of -campaigning. Women’s activities, 
. however, are being felt in the party or- 
ganization, in campaign organization, in 
registration of voters, and in local elec- 
tions on such matters as school bonds. 
Politics is no longer the preoccupation 
of the males, and the increasing part 
played by women in campaigns is one 
of the most significant developments in 
the history of American politics. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION- 


Radio has come into its own as a 
campaign device. Several types of pro- 
grams are used. One of these, inex- 
pensive by comparison, is the spot 
or station-break announcement, running 
from a few seconds to a minute and 
attacking the opposition or extolling the 
wares of one’s own candidate. The spot 
announcements often feature testimoni- 
als of prominent journalists, lawyers, 
political bolters, and civic leaders. 
Many campaigners feel that this is a 
_ more effective, if not more economical, 
way to campaign than to purchase fif- 
teen to thirty minutes for speechmaking 
which will ‘compete with popular pro- 
grams on other stations. 

One enterprising candidate for United 
States Senator purchased a fifteen-min- 
ute spot on a dozen stations simul- 
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taneously; so the listener had the choice 
of hearing the speech, turning off the 
radio, or trying to locate a program on a 
distant station. The candidate in a 
sense had a “captive” audience. 
candidate could have a captive audience 
also where a community has only one 
television outlet. It may be, therefore, 
that candidates will reach more people 
where there is only one channel than 
where the televiewer can switch to 
another program. 

In terms of showmanship, radio and 
television are becoming established cam- 
paign methods. An indication of this 
may be found in the growing use of 
entertainers in political campaigns, es- 
pecially in broadcasts. The Hollywood 
for Roosevelt Committee put on self- 
styled “million dollar” two-hour net- 
work shows both in 1940 and in 1944, 


- as did the Dewey-Warren committee on 


election eve in 1948. The top names 
in screen and radio appeared to put on 
skits, read patriotic addresses, and give 
testimonials. Serious appeals were in- 
terspersed with gags from comedians, 
songs from favorite crooners, and music 
from well-known orchestras. Studies 
conducted on these programs plus the 
huge volume of mail revealed the ex- 
istence of large listening audiences. It 
is in this realm of only partly political 
shows that television may see its great- 
est use and exploitation in campaigns. 

The most frequently asked questions 
with reference to political campaigning 
today are likely to center around the use 
of television. _Is television an effective 
vote-getter? What kind of TV show 
will gain the largest audience? During 
the preconvention campaign, Robert A. 
Tafts managers in seeking national 
convention delegates for the Ohio Sena- 
tor laid great stress on the fact that Taft 
is a “great personality on television.” 
Undoubtedly campaigners and their 
managers and adherents, as well as the 
student of elections, would like to know 
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the results which might be expected 
from extensive use of television. 

Definitive answers cannot be pro- 
vided at this time. The 1952 campaign 
is likely to be to television what 1928 
was to radio, a year of extensive ex- 
perimentation with a new method of 
communication. Radio increased the 
costs of campaigns and intensified ac- 
tivities, but it failed to bring about a 
great revolution in campaign methods. 
Such may very well be the case with 
television. Television will be added to 
the existing methods of reaching the 
voter, but it seems doubtful that it will 
replace methods which politicians still 
regard as tried and true. 

Television, especially in the 1952 
Presidential campaign, is unlikely to 
take the place of older forms of cam- 
paigning, for several reasons. At this 
writing there are only 108 television 
stations and some 15,400,000 sets in the 
United States, and there will be no 
drastic increase in these figures by 
November 1952. Not all of the stations 
can be brought together for a network 
program which will blanket the entire 
nation simultaneously. Moreover, there 
are thirteen states and parts of several 
others which have no television stations. 
However, nearly all the larger metro- 
politan areas now have at least one 
station. The expensiveness of television 
time is bound to have profound effects 
on campaign finance, especially on 
minor-party and independent candi- 
dates. For this and other reasons, tele- 
vision will not be practical for most 
candidates for the state legislature and 
other minor offices. 


THE PRESS 


The press has long been a stand-by 
in political campaigns. Candidates 
avidly seek newspaper coverage of their 
speeches, meetings, and activities, and, 
if possible, editorial and cartoon sup- 
port. Presidential candidates now make 
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provision for newspaper correspondents 
in their entourages, and the latter are 
supplied with advance copies of speeches 
and abundant opportunities to take 
photographs. Both major national com- 
mittees maintain high-powered publicity 
divisions which furnish mats, press re- 
leases, and proof forms to weaklies and 
dailies. R. D. Casey estimates that 
361,000 press releases were distributed 
by the Republican publicity division in 
1936.* Parties try also to get the sup- 
port of newspaper columnists whose 
reading audience is presumably much 
larger than for ordinary editorials. In 
addition, the advertising columns of 
newspapers are usually open to all candi- 
dates. Many campaign managers today 
are skeptical of political advertising, and 
it seems doubtful that the candidates for 
national offices are purchasing as much 
space as in former years. For local 
elections, however, advertising in news- 
papers remains one of the frequently 
used methods of getting the voters’ at- 
tention. 

One should not ignore the publica- 
tions of special interest groups, such 
as the farm journals, labor union peri- 
odicals, and business magazines. Many 
of these print specially prepared mes- 
sages of the aspirants, roll-call votes, or 
other aspects of the records, and often 
make endorsements. Some of these 
journals have circulation running into 
seven figures. - 

It is difficult to determine whether the 
press of these associations has more in- 
fluence on the voter than do the ordi- 
nary newspapers. Class or occupational 
journals probably confirm more than 
they convert. The same may be said 
for the not too well developed party 
newspapers in the United States. The 


+ “Republican Propaganda in the 1936 Cam- 
paign,” Public Opinion Quarterly, April 1937, 
pp. 27-14 See also his “Party Campaign 
Propaganda,” in Tae Annars, May 1935, pp. 
96-105. 
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Republicans have published a monthly 
newspaper intermittently for several 
years. The Demecratic Digest, also a 
monthly, has been published for several 
years. Both go mainly to party work- 
ers, local headquarters, and rabidly loyal 
partisans. The magazines are pro- 
fusely illustrated -and popular in con- 
tent, but have little appeal for the in- 
dependent voter. 

Newspapermen, social scientists, and 
campaigners have studied the influence 
of the press on the outcome of elections. 
In Presidential, elections, the majority 
of the press appears to have been on the 
winning side less than 50 per cent of the 
time. President Truman had almost 
no press support in 1948. In 1944, ac- 
cording to Editor and Publisher, dailies 
with 64 per cent of the total circulation 
supported Dewey, 14 per cent endorsed 
Roosevelt, and 22 per cent refrained 
from taking a position. In the matter 
of the Presidency, the voter apparently 
does not always follow the press. In 
local elections, however, there is some 
evidence that the recommendations of 
the press may be followed to a greater 
extent. The same is true on technical 
matters, amendments, and other prop- 
ositions appearing on the ballot. 

The question as to the influence of 
the press in getting one elected is not of 
real concern to us here. What is im- 
portant is that the press is one of the 
most: prominent devices by which to 
reach the voter. Campaign managers 
will continue to pour money into 
schemes to. get newspaper publicity on 
their causes and nominees. Radio and 
television have not resulted in any ap- 
preciable lack of attention to the press 
on the part of those who seek to be the 
people’s choice. 

One comparatively new development 
is the growing importance of the widely 
circulated picture and news magazines. 
Both of these are becoming increasingly 
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important in the build-up of candidates 
prior to the primaries and conventions, 
as well as in the general elections. The 
combined circulation of Time, Life, 
Look, Newsweek, and a host of similar 
magazines is almost fantastic. These 
appear to be featuring more pictures 
and more comment on the 1952 election 
than on any previous election. The 
lively, fast-moving, jaunty style of com- 
mentary is more inviting to many, if not 
most, readers than the front page and 
other stories in the daily newspapers. 
The “personal touch” as revealed in 
masterful shots of the candidates or in 
picturesque phraseology does much to 
humanize and dramatize the campaign. 
The reader was better able to view 
Governor Warren in Wisconsin snow- 
drifts campaigning for delegates, Ke- 
fauver by a stove in a little New Hamp- 
shire town hall, Taft on an Minois 
farm, and so on, in these magazines than 
in most country or even urban news- 
papers. Supporters of a candidate re- 
print these photographs by the millions 
for general distribution, showing the 
belief that this constitutes an effective 
campaign method. 


CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 


Perhaps the one staple in the cam- 
paign pantry which seems assured of 
immortality as a device is literature. 
No matter how many rallies or radio 
and television programs or how much 
press publicity a candidate has, he will 
still prepare some literature for dis- 
tribution. For the lowly coroner or 
sheriff, literature is often about the only 
method used to reach the voter. 

Over a hundred million pieces of 
campaign literature were shipped from 
the Chicago headquarters of the Re- 
publican party in 1896 on behalf of 
William McKinley, and four years later 
six million copies of his acceptance ad- 
dress were printed. The “Cross of 
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Gold” and other speeches of William 
Jennings Bryan were distributed by the 
millions and translated into eleven dif- 
ferent languages. Charles Michelson 
said that at least one hundred million 
pieces of literature were distributed by 
the Democrats in 1936, and the CIO- 
PAC in 1944 distributed over 85 million 
items. Many of these were translated 
and placed in foreign language presses. 
When one adds all of the pieces of liter- 
ature issued by national, state, and local 
parties and by various. nonparty groups 
in a given election year, the figure as- 
sumes astronomical proportions.’ 

The diverse sizes, shapes, and forms 
of campaign publicity reflect great in- 
genuity and unbelievable imagination on 
the part of the designers. Originally, 
handbills, dodgers, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and fly sheets were probably the most 
common; these were often sent through 
franked mail. In time many other 
means of conveyance were added, such 
as “open” and personal letters, wind- 
shield and envelope stickers, automobile 
bumper signs, and calling cards. Bill- 
boards first came into effective use in 
1916 and have been widely employed 
ever since. Lithographs, widely used in 
1920 by Harding supporters, are prob- 
ably used much less today, but candi- 
dates pictures still adorn telephone 
posts, campaign headquarters, some 
stores, and numerous taverns. 

The newest type of literature is the 
color picture book fashioned after the 
Walt Disney publications. In a search 
for the origin of these books, the writer 
finds the first large-scale experimenta- 
tion in New York City only a decade 
ago. One suddenly saw persons reading 
‘the books in the subways. In “super- 
man” fashion, the life of Candidate- 


5 Casey hazarded the guess that 400,000,000 
pieces of literature flooded the country for 
Landon in 1936. “Republican Propaganda in 
the 1936 Campaign,” of cit. 
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for-Mayor William O’Dwyer was por- 
trayed. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee sent out millions of a fourteen- 
page colored magazine on Harry S. Tru- 
man in 1948. Ina considerable number 
of contests for the United States Senate 
in 1950, the books appeared. Not all 
of them extolled the life and “great” 
accomplishments of their candidates. 
One was issued against Senator Taft in 
Ohio, which in caustic if not libelous 
fashion portrayed the Senator as a tool 
of the “exploiters,” a foe of the consumer 
and of the less privileged. The love for 
comic books remains undiminished, and 
in 1952 we can expect further extension 
and experimentation with these mass 
magazines. 

One candidate for the state legisla- 
ture gave out paper caps bearing his 
name to children in his district. 
Another put the same thing on free kites 
for the kiddies. Liquor intefests in one 
state put a message on beer bottle caps 
to carry appeals to defeat a hostile 
initiative sponsored by the “drys.” In 
Seattle a highly popular method of 
political advertising is the “traveling 
billboard.” This consists of placing 
large signs on the city-owned transit 
buses. One hundred such signs carry 
the messagé 90,000 miles per week, with 
a million stops. There is great demand 
for the space, and the transit system 
makes a good deal of money on the 
proposition. All candidates are treated 
fairly, in the sense that the system takes 
orders on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Much more space could be given to 
naming unique campaign literature and 
contrivances. For a nation treated 
daily to radio, press, second-class mail, 
and high pressure salesmanship, there is 
undoubtedly a good deal of resistance 
to the attention-catchers employed by 
candidates. It remains doubtful that 
any substantial amount of campaign 
publicity is carefully read and studied, 
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or that it wins votes. Much of it never 
reaches the voter’s eye. A “throw- 
away” left on a man’s front porch is 
usually thrown away. Yet a candidate 
seeing literature Leing put out by an 
opponent feels that he must do likewise. 
For minor offices on a bewilderingly long 
ballot, some of the literature may help 
the voter to identi=y a nominee enough 
to feel that he can vote for him. 

At the risk of oversimplification, per- 
haps we might conclude that the success 
of campaign literature depends in part 
upon an attractive format with an easily 
understood message. Too many cam- 
paign leaflets are overcrowded. The 
real key to effectiveness, however, is dis- 
tribution. A good piece of publicity 
reposing in campaign headquarters or in 
a precinct captain’s home wins no vote. 
The technique of getting the material 
to the voter at a time and a place where 
he will read it is of prime importance. 
Candidates for local offices, particularly, 
feel that, however expensive, mailing the 
item to the voter’s home is the most 
effective type of circulation. 


Smear Porrrics 


By means of campaign literature the 
party can deliver a sharper mailed-fist 
blow at the opposition than is possible 
through newspapers or over the radio or 
television. Even the most rabidly 
partisan newspapers ‘will not carry per- 
sonal and other attacks on the op- 
ponent in as uninhibited style as is 
possible through campaign literature. 
In recent years committees of Congress 
have become concerned over “scur- 
rilous” campaign publicity. 

One such type is the use of the com- 
posite photograph. This was used 
against Mr. Roosevelt in 1940. And 
in 1950 Senator Millard Tydings of 
Maryland was shown, by means of 
trick photography, talking with Earl 
Browder, one-time Communist candi- 
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date for President. Opponents of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in the New Hampshire 
primaries in March 1952 attempted to 
represent him as pro-Communist by 
means of a photograph purporting to 
show him drinking with Russian Mar- 
shal Zhukov. The caption ran “Zhukov, 
Communist general, decorates drinking 
partner Eisenhower at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many.” These tactics are widely de- 
nounced, but nevertheless continue to be 
employed. 

Personal attacks on the candidates 
and his family date back to Andrew 
Jackson, if not even to George Wash- 
ington. During the present generation, 
Willkie’s ancestry was attacked as Ger- 
man and therefore pro-Nazi, and Roose- 
velt was alleged to be Jewish, having 
changed his name from “Rosenfeld.” 
Maps purportedly prepared by Alfred 
E. Smith were distributed to show non- 
Catholic voters that upon election Mr. 
Smith planned to move the Vatican to 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, next to Wash- 
ington, D.C. The accusation that a 
candidate is a “nigger lover” is also a 
recurring motif, especially in some parts 
of the country. It should be noted that 
a great many but by no means all of 
these attacks appear on anonymous 
campaign literature or through the chan- 
nel of the whispering campaign. Meth- 
ods which stir up hatreds among ethnic 
and religious minorities or which pro- 
mote deep personal rancor against op- 
posing candidates do not further the 
purposes of democracy or of the election. 

Another technique found in certain 
campaign literature is the use of 
an exaggerated guilt-by-association and 
name-calling. It seems perfectly ethical 
to point out the financial and other 
backers of one’s opponent, but many 
campaigners do not stop there. Re- 
publican candidates in recent years have 
been identified as “tools of Wall Street,” 
“Nazi sympathizers,” and proponents 
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of “slave labor.” Even the Democratic 
candidates for President have been 
labeled “pro-Communist,” “tools of the 
fifth column,” and “warmongers.” 

Most of these charges result from tak- 
ing a portion of an opponent’s speech 
out of context or from “card-stacking” 
in one form or another. The misuse of 
statistics, quotations, circumstantial evi- 
dence, and innuendo are likewise tricks 
of the campaign propogandist. Per- 
sonal defamation and slander of an op- 
ponent are old political devices. 

Many persons are rightly incensed at 
the tactics of smear politics, barefaced 
lying, and outright misrepresentation in 
American elections today. Yet there 
is considerable improvement over the 
slanderous campaigns of yesteryear. 
Ridicule, sarcasm, and name-calling are 
used much more judiciously today than 
during the nineteenth century, especially 
by the candidates themselves. A decade 
ago, Charles Michelson, former. Demo- 
cratic publicity director, stated: 


Nobody has ever been able to formulate 
a code of political ethics. Despite the fine 
altruistic language of party platforms, the 
habit has always been to smite the op- 
position, regardless of Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules, whenever and however the op- 
portunity offers. 


Very few campaign managers would 
take issue with this description of the 
philosophy of campaigning. At the 
same time, the objective observer and 
many candidates would like to see ade- 
cline of those campaign appeals ob- 
viously designed to elicit nonrational 
responses and to arouse group prejudices 
and hatreds. In 1952 many suggestions 
appeared in Congress for the develop- 
ment of a code of ethics for campaigns 
or for the creation of a Fair Elections 
Commission which would investigate de- 
famatory literature, malicious misrepre- 
sentation of facts, and excessive ex- 
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penditures. Perhaps recognizing the 
difficulty of formulating objective cri- 
teria, most congressmen showed little 
interest in these proposals. Public 
opinion probably offers one ‘of the best 
ways to control excesses, but investiga- 
tions remain useful in focusing attention 
on unethical practices. 


WHAT WINS AN ELECTION? | 


Anyone attempting to discuss cam- 
paign methods is invariably invited to 
reveal the “secret” of those methods 
which are likely to be the succesful ones. 
There is, of course, no sure formula, and 
the cautious observer will seldom feel 
that he can diagnose the reasons for 
victory after an election, let alone point 
out in advance the techniques for win- 
ning it. Sometimes slogans offer a 
concise explanation or hypothesis. 
Lincoln’s “Vote Yourself a Farm,” Wil- 
son’s “He Kept Us Out of War,” 
Harding’s “Back to Normalcy,” and the 
opposition party’s brilliant 1946 slogan, - 
“Had Enough? Vote Republican!”, at 
least expressed in concise terms the 
mood of the country. 

This suggests that conditions will 
have much to do with defeat and vic- 
tory, and the party which can best 
identify itself with the temper of the 
electorate has taken a long step toward 
victory. “Taft Can’t Win,” the slogan 
used by Eisenhower supporters, un- 
doubtedly hurt the Senator in many 
Presidential primaries. But did voters 
support other Republican hopefuls out 
of a fear that Taft could not win, or 
because of his attitude toward foreign 
and domestic issues or for other reasons? 
Slogans and catch phrases do not neces- 
sarily win elections. 

A vigorous grass-roots organization 
with plenty of canvassing and doorbell 
ringing may, in a close election, turn the 
tide. One Congressman who has been 
re-elected many times believes this is 
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the most effective of all methods. “Pd 
rather have two line workers than a 
$1,000 contribution,” he said; “and by 
workers, I mean ‘guys not too proud to 
canvass, ring doorbells, and make a sales 
talk.” To help with the “sales talk,” 
most parties now prepare campaign 
“manuals” and “textbooks” for their 
workers, telling them how to approach 
voters, and providing answers for com- 
monly raised questions. 

At election time the electorate broadly 
falls into four groups. First are the 
workers and the hard-core following of 
the party and the candidate. Second 
are the loyal partisans who seldom aid 
the party, but who can practically al- 
ways be depended upon to vote a 
straight ticket. A third group may be 
thought of as party sympathizers, or 
persons who have a nominal party at- 
tachment, but who can be enticed away 
from time to time. Finally there are 
the complete independents with little or 
no sentiment for party labels, who gravi- 
tate from one party column to another 
in order to vote for “the best man.” In 
two-party states, the first two classes 
of voters numerically almost cancel each 
other out at the polls. The problem 
with these two groups is largely one of 
reinforcement. Rallies, speeches, and 
flamboyant literature help them to keep 
up their courage and enthusiasm and 
rationalize the rightness of their views. 

Since the party sympathizers and the 
independents will, in the final analysis, 
determine who will be elected, common 
sense dictates that most energy be 
directed toward them. Party sym- 
pathizers need to have their loyalties 
renewed, and symbols and propaganda 
devices are methods bolstering this. At 
the same time that one is trying to 
activate and hold one’s own nominal 
adherents, an attempt must be made to 
drive a wedge between the nominees and 
the nominal adherents of the opposition 
party. 
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Public opinion polls indicate that 
there are more Democratic than Re- 
publican sympathizers today. Repub- 
lican strategy, then, will try to get for- 
mer Roosevelt supporters, Democrats 
critical of the Fair Deal, and Democrats 
disturbed over corruption and over for- 
eign and domestic policies of the Tru- 
man administration to vote Republican 
in 1952. Democrats, on the other hand, 
must try to keep their sympathizers 
from straying and momentarily follow- 
ing the Republican party. Thus both 
activation and convèrsion will be neces- 
sary techniques for winning the votes 
of this group. 

The job confronting the campaign 
manager with the independents is simi- 
lar. It consists in getting them regis- 
tered and stirred from their lethargy so 
that they will vote. Although many so- 
called independents are indifferent, a 
great many are not. Appeals to party 
loyalties and symbols and slogans are 
not likely to win many converts. In 
local elections a “pocketbook” appeal 
to property owners ard taxpayers, a 
school appeal for parents, a recreation 
program for sportsmen, and so on are 
likely to be more effective than dema- 
gogic appeals to “Americanism,” 

In the 1952 national elections Repub- 
lican campaigners will undoubtedly try 
to win independents by keeping the 
“corruption” issue alive, criticizing the 
Democratic foreign policies, and em- 
phasizing high living costs, and the 
need for a change. While “Communism 
in government,” “bureaucracy,” “social- 
ism,” and similar appeals may bring 
great applause before loyal partisans, 
the appeals have worn thin with many 
independents who have heard them for 
many years. Democratic strategy will 
probably point to the high standard of 


6 In March 1952 the Gallup poll estimated 
that there were 21,500,000 Democratic voters, 
18,500,000 Republicans, and 15,000,000 inde- 
pendents, 3 
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living which will be “endangered” by a 
change, and will defend the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. It will continue 
to assert its friendship for farmers, 
workers, and ethnic groups. 

All of this suggests that the cardi- 
nal rule of campaigning is adaptability, 
flexibility, and opportunism. Methods 
that will elect a man mayor in New 
Orleans will not necessarily be effective 
in Boston or Boise. The campaign 
practices in the Democratic primary for 
governor in South Carolina are quite 
different from those in Minnesota. The 
tactics will be conditioned by the abili- 
ties of the candidate and the social en- 
vironment of his constituency. Hence, 
a careful analysis of both must be made 
and expediency followed. j 

Notwithstanding the success of Tru- 
man in 1948, the majority of students 
of politics believe that comparatively 
few people are converted during a cam- 
paign. In a close election, however, the 
converts may determine the outcome. 
Campaign methods which fail to induce 
the already converted to appear and 
vote on election day may result in the 
loss of election by default. Activation, 
therefore, is a basic objective of the 
campaign. A campaign may-provide a 
clue, though an imperfect one, to can- 
didates and issues and may focus the 
attention of the citizen on his govern- 
ment. The voter believes that on the 

-whole the great debate has been healthy 

and has resulted in a satisfactory col- 
lective judgment. These psychological 
and intangible values are perhaps more 
important than the question whether 
campaigns, determine the outcome of 
elections: ` 


SUMMARY 


Campaign methods have not changed 
drastically in the past century. The 
parade, street banners, rallies, curbstone 
speeches, and slogans and shibboleths 
remain with us. Where our forefathers 
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referred to “Old Hickory,” “Old Rough 
and Ready,” the “Little Giant,” and 
“Honest Abe,” we have spoken of the 
“Happy Warrior,” “F.D.R.,” “General 
Tke,” and “Mr. Republican.” Music 
and songs probably enjoy a little less 
vogue, but they have not disappeared, 
and campaign verse continues to appear. 
The great developments in the press 
have enabled marked increase in the 
amount and forms of literature. Where 
only a handful of citizens heard the 
voices of men who would be their rep- 
resentatives, virtually everyone is now 
able to hear the candidate speak, thanks 
to the microphone. 

The most interesting aspect of the 
1952 general election from the point of 
view of methods will be the great ex- 
perimentation with television. It seems 
somewhat dubious that it will com- 
pletely revolutionize campaign methods, 
but it will, like radio, make electioneer- 
ing more extensive and expensive and 
will increase the dramatic and show- 
manship aspects. The increased role 
of women and of nonparty groups dur- 
ing the present era is especially note- 
worthy; these have also accelerated the 
tempo and broadened the basis of the 
campaign. 

The great proliferation of -campaign 
methods and the means of rapid com- 
munication to conquer the nation’s mag- 
nificent spaces should have had the re- 
sult of reducing the length of Presi- 
dential campaigns. Unhappily this has 
not happened. Presidential preconven- 
tion campaigns start at the beginning 
of the year. From the time of the first 
Presidential primaries and state con- 
ventions in March until early Novem- 
ber there is virtually a continuous cam- 
paign. In recent years the national 
parties have waited until about Sep- 
tember 1 to begin the actual Presiden- 
tial speechmaking, even though accept- 


ance speeches were made at the na- ` 


tional conventions. A few states have 
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put their primaries in September, thus 
drastically reducing the length of cam- 
paigns for state offices. This practice 
seems altogether meritorious. The Re- 
publican national convention in 1952 
was held in July, two weeks later than 
usual, but, with the primaries as early 
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as usual, there is no noticeable reduc- 
tion in the length of the 1952 campaign. 
The fact that Roosevelt in his last two 
elections waited until about the last 
three weeks before campaigning would 
indicate that long months of wearying 
speechmaking is not always necessary. 


` Hugh A. Bone, Ph.D., Seattle, Washington, is Professor of American Government and 
Policy at the University of Washington. He served as assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Maryland and Queens College and as research assistant to 
the New York State Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions. He has 
contributed to numerous professional journals and is author of Smear Polstics: An Analy- 
sis of 1940 Campaign Lsterature (1941) and American Politics and the Party System 
(1949), anà co-author of Current American Government (1943). 
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Racial, Religious, and Sectional Interests 
in 1952 Election 


By Harorp R. Bruce 


HERE is considerable reason for 

the belief that racialism and sec- 
tionalism may prove vital factors in the 
Presidential election of 1952. Basically, 
they are really two phases of one po- 
litical situation: the contest for the 128 
electoral votes of the eleven states of 
the so-called Solid South. There are 
ramifications, however, that reach out 
far from the Southland into many in- 
dustrial centers of the North. 

It has been a traditional proud boast 
of American political analysts that, as 
compared with foreign governments, the 
American party system has been free 
of sharp cleavages along economic, 
class, sectional, racial, and religious 
lines. Like all generalizations, this is 
only partly true, though more true than 
false, for our major parties have sought 
followings and voter support in all eco- 
nomic groups, all religious bodies, all 
sections, and all social strata. 


HISTORICAL PARTICULARIZED 
PARTIES 


The exceptions have projected inter- 
esting temporary organizations into the 
party scene. The Know-Nothing party 
polled eight electoral votes for Millard 
Fillmore in 1856 on a narrow program 
that opposed the election of naturalized 
citizens to office and the alleged influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church in 
American government. At no other 
time has the religious question been in- 
jected so vigorously into a national 
campaign as in respect to the Demo- 
cratic party candidacy of Alfred E. 
Smith in 1928. The fact of his Catho- 
lic faith was used strongly against his 
selection in the Democratic national 


convention and unquestionably weighed 
heavily against him in the election. 

The most distinctive and most nearly 
successful venture in a national party 
organization erected on an economic- 
sectional foundation took place during 
the period 1876-96. First it was the 
Greenback party of the newly settled 
West, an agrarian discontent movement, 
seeking the retention of the greenbacks 
(national currency) in circulation and 
demonstrating its strength by the elec- 
tion of thirteen of its members to the 
House of Representatives in 1878, only 
to disintegrate shortly thereafter. 

A second vehicle of western and south- 
western agrarian discontent moved in to 
threaten the stability of the biparty po- 
litical system, beginning in 1892. The 
Populist or People’s party soon gath- 
ered sufficient voting strength to con- 
stitute a serious challenge to the pre- 
eminence of the eastern financial and 
commercial interests in the councils of 
the two major parties. James B. 
Weaver, its candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1892, polled one-twelfth of 
the national popular vote. It is a mat- 
ter of very interesting speculation as to 
what the party might have become or 
accomplished had not Bryan swung the 
Democratic convention of 1896 to such 
a liberal reform position as to cut the 
ground from under the Populists and 
enlist their support of his own can- 
didacy. This campaign marked the 
party’s demise. 


NATIONAL APPEAL NECESSARY 


In stressing the generalized character 
of the major American parties, no in- 
tent is implied of overlooking the par- 
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ticularism of their appeals and follow- 
ings. There are some special Repub- 
lican appeals to people of wealth and 
property, and some special Democratic 
appeals to industrial workers and the 
debtor class. There has been a clearly 
discerned tendency for the more, pros- 
perous classes to vote Republican and 
. for the less prosperous and labor to 
vote Democratic. There are also geo- 
graphical areas of Democratic and Re- 
publican dominance, as the South and 
upper New England, although no sec- 
tion of the country can be called as 
strongly Republican as the Solid South 
is Democratic. But each of the two 
parties is broadly national and compre- 
hensive. in its program, interests, and 
activities, if for no other reason than 
that no party can concentrate its ap- 
peal upon a distinct social or economic 
class and hope to win the election. 

The consequences of this situation 
are inescapable and give to the parties 
some of their most distinctive charac- 
teristics. Only one course of action is 
possible if each party is to seek a fol- 
lowing among all groups of voters and 
endeavor to encompass a multiplicity of 
national interests: compromise, conces- 
sion, and avoidance of disruptive or 
alienating factors. One result is the 
fashioning of platforms that are fre- 
quently colorless and evasive. Ameri- 
can politics is not a matter of mobiliz- 
ing one homogeneous economic, social, 
or geographical group against another 
homogeneous group, but rather of build- 
ing up the largest aggregate of het- 
erogeneous supporters against another 
similarly nondescript aggregate. 

Even though the sectional aspect of 
the major parties be stressed, as is often 
done in analyses of them, a realistic pic- 
ture will be obtained only as they are 
both viewed: as sectional coalitions. A 
complete sweep of one section alone is 
not eneugh to enable a party to put its 
nominee in the White House or hold 
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control of either house of Congress. 
Republican victories have been con- 
tingent upon combining the midwest- 
ern grain and dairy farmers with the 
eastern business interests. Bryan al- 
most succeeded in capturing the great 
prize in 1896 on a more integrated com- 
bination of the agricultural South-and 
West, but the possibilities of this union 
faded immediately thereafter. Since 
1932 the Democratic party has won by 
uniting the support of the agricultural 
South with that of the urban states of 
the Northeast. 

It thus appears that our major par- 
ties must each appeal to a great variety 
of clashing sectional, class, and social 
interests. They cannot appeal too con- 
centratedly to any one of these with- 
out antagonizing the others. ‘A party 
that stakes all on the labor vote will 
lose the farmer and middle-class votes; 
one that devotes itself to the industrial 
East will alienate the West and the 
South. The combinations of groups 
and sections essential to victory pro- 
duce the complex political pattern and 
the indistinctness of the American party 
scene. 

That “politics makes strange bedfel- 
lows” is an old, hackneyed American 
saw, but never more true than in the 
present. It would be difficult to find a 
more curious political combination than 
the Democratic party of the past twenty 
years: a coalition of conservative, agri- 
cultural, antilabor, anti-Catholic voters 
of the South with the liberal (radical?), 
urban, prolabor, Catholic voters of the 
North and Northeast. Roosevelt was 
able to mold and hold it together as a 
working force (with defections in the 
Senate), but the precariousness of its 
unity was shown by the Dixiecrat seces- 
sion in 1948. Were it not for a similar 
incongruity of unified action among 
eastern business interests and western 
farmers, the Republicans could be more 
sanguine of their chances in this year’s" 
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November election. Almost as if thumb- 
ing their noses ‘at their party leaders, 
Republican and Democratic conserva- 
tives in Congress vote together on con- 
troversial legislation in opposition to 
the combined vote of the liberals of 
both parties. The whole testifies to the 
lack of cohesion and unity within each 
party. 


GROUP INTERESTS IN ENGLAND 


The party systems of Great Britain 
and western European countries pro- 
vide a much closer identification of spe- 
cial interest groups with particular par- 
ties. During the long Conservative- 
Liberal division of English voters, the 
Conservatives defended the institutions 
of the monarchy, the Established 
Church, and the empire, the social and 
political status quo, and the nation’s 
political traditions, with the voting 
support of the nobility, the landowners 
and their workers, the big business and 
financial interests, and the upper social 
class in general. The Liberal party 
amassed the votes of the middle and 
labor classes in a campaign for social, 
economic, and political reforms, and 
thus the lines were sharply drawn. 

When the Labor party moved in on 
the scene, the first effect was to draw off 
the vote of the trade unionists, to con- 
fuse the issues between that party and 
the Liberals, and finally to pre-empt 
the anti-Conservative field as the Lib- 
eral party dejectedly slumped to a bad 
third-place position. During the past 
decade the Labor party’s comprehensive 
socialist program and its nationalization 
legislative record of 1945-50 have in- 
tensified the cleavage between right and 
left. 

Each of the currently major English 
parties characterizes the other as a 
“class” party—with good reason and 
factual proof. The Labor, party was 
founded as the political vehicle of the 
labor movement; the trade unions are 
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officially ensconced within it. Despite 
the important role played in it from 
the beginning by the intellectuals within 
its ranks (the Fabians, notably) and the 
large support won from the middle 
classes since it broadened its program 
in 1918, the party continues to appeal 
primarily to the urban working class, 
and organized labor provides the solid 
core of its party strength. 

Currently, the Conservative party has 
not forsaken its defense of capitalism, 
although it has accepted most of the na- 
tionalization put into effect by Attlee’s 
Labor government. In its efforts to 
thwart the further extension of socialism 
in British economic life, it seeks to ` 
add the support of the middle class 
to its traditional clientele among the 
people of property, of wealth, of busi- 
ness and industrial interests. 

As compared with the American po- 
litical situation, sectionalism in Great 
Britain is less important, the class pat- 
tern is less complex, the economic di- | 
visions are more explicit, and the pro- 
grams and leadership of the parties are 
much more important to the voters. 
The party program offered in an election 
becomes a legislative mandate to the 
successful party, and the party leader 
automatically becomes Prime Minister 
and actual chief executive of the govern- 
ment. The voter is naturally, there- 
fore, more party conscious and more 
impressed by the party programs than 
by the personality of the parliamentary 
candidates in his election district. Also, 
party unity and discipline among the 
members of the House of Commons are 
infinitely more conclusive and rigid. 


Group INTERESTS IN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY 


The multiparty system of twentieth- 
century France precludes the sharp 
delineations of French parties along eco- 
nomic and class lines that characterize 
British parties: there are not fifteen to 
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twenty different social classes to be 
severally represented by this number 
of parties that commonly participate 
in parliamentary elections. 

One party feature that stands out in 
contrast with the American and British 
political situations is the persistent ex- 
istence of a party closely identified with 
the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The prolonged and bitter 
struggle in republican France over the 
relations of church and state, spectac- 
ularly presenting the issue of clericalism 


at the turn of the century, produced a - 


nation divided politically among ardent 
Catholics, nominal Catholics, and anti- 
clericals. The Center party of the 
Third Republic era was the Catholic 
party, right of center and in the con- 
servative bloc. 

The interests of the church have been 
promoted in the contemporary Fourth 
Republic, first by the Popular Republi- 
can Movement (MRP) and now by the 
Rally of the French People (RPF). 
The MRP had the largest single party 
group in the second (1946) constitu- 
tional convention and elected the second 
largest group of Deputies to the first 
National Assembly in 1946. The Cath- 
olic hierarchy openly urged Catholics 
to vote the MRP ticket in these elec- 
tions. When de Gaulle withdrew from 
this party in 1947 to found his present 
RPF party, he took most of the party 
following with him into what is quite 
distinctively a conservative, urban, 
Catholic party. The labor vote is dis- 
persed among the Communist and 
several Sécialist parties. . 

Characteristic of those continental 
countries in which free elections have 
been and are permitted is the existence 
of a Catholic party in Germany. Dur- 
ing the imperial era it was the Catholic 
Center party, strongest in the Catholic 
sections (Bavaria, Silesia, and Rhine- 
land), vigorously hostile to socialism, 
defensive of the monarchy, and main- 
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taining a conservative position on all 
public questions. In the present post- 
war period the Christian Democratic 
Union, successor to the old Catholic 
Center party, occupies a prominent 
place in the politics of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, or West Germany. 
It provides leadership in the dominant 
conservative bloc, and its chieftain, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer; has been the Chancel- 
lor of the new republic from its es- 
tablishment. 


Focustnc on 1952 ELECTION 


Now, what of these particularistic 
factors in the American Presidential 
election of this fall? What bids fair to 
be the impact of these upon the out- 
come of the election? How are they 
serving as influential forces in the party 
plans and in party councils, and how 
did they serve in the strategies of indi- 
vidual aspirants for the nominations? 

The religious factor can be summarily 
dismissed: there is no indication that it 
will be injected into this year’s cam- 
paign, any more than it has been in the 
past. It does not seem likely that the 
President’s ill-fated effort to send an 
Ambassador to the Vatican can be in- 
flated into a campaign issue now. But 
the racial, sectional, and economic fac- 
tors are extraordinarily prominent. 

During the last several elections the 
voting strength of the Democratic party 
has rested on a combination of organ- 
ized labor, big-city political machines of 
the North; and the assured votes of 
the eleven Solid South states. This won 
elections for the party but it represented 
a fundamentally inharmonious coalition 
and aroused the resentment of the tra- 
ditional major element in the party— 
the southern Democratic leaders and 
forces. Prior to 1936 the southerners 
possessed a veto power over party nomi- 
nations, in the party rule that set a 
two-thirds majority vote in the con- 
vention as the requirement for nomi- 
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nation. The southern bloc of delegate- 
votes was sufficient to block a nomina- 
tion unacceptable to that element in the 
party. But the abrogation of the rule, 
at Roosevelt’s instigation, in the 1936 
convention fundamentally altered party 
control and aroused deep southern re- 
sentment. 

No Democratic candidate can hope to 
win the Presidency today apart from the 
combined support of the three above- 
named elements: organized labor, 
Northern urban machine forces, and the 
South. What is present to endanger 
this unity? True, the labor-forces of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and southern planter aristocracy 
have far more of inherent conflict than 
of agreement, but clever party leader- 
ship and the quest of the spoils and 
power of national government control 
have held them together for the past 
twenty years. A new issue, however, 
based on a long-standing one, now pro- 
jects a breach within the party that has 
the party leaders floundering and ap- 
prehensive. 


THE DIXIECRATS 


The almost ‘impromptu organization 
of the States’ Rights (Dixiecrat) party 
in 1948 was the handwriting on the wall 
that is striking terror in the hearts of 
Democratic chieftains today. Persist- 
ent and energetic efforts on the part 
of President Truman to have Congress 
enact a compulsory Fair Employment 
Practices statute were blocked by a 
filibuster in the Senate organized by the 
Senators from the southern states that 
-would have been most affected by the 
legislation. 

Southern opposition and fears were 
whipped to a new height of bitterness 
by the adoption of a strong FEP plank 
and the renomination of the President 
by the 1948 Democratic convention. 
Southern party leaders would not accept 
the party action and they would not 
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switch to the party of Lincoln and 
Grant, so their only recourse was in- 
dependent action. The election results 
were not important to the 1948 out- 
come: four states (39 electoral votes) 
were carried by the ticket that con- 
sisted of two relatively obscure state 
governors. But the dynamite in the 
situation that threatens the victory of 
the party in 1952 is quite something 
else! 

The President has not relinquished his 
advocacy of his Negro civil rights legis- 
lation, especially of a compulsory Fair . 
Employment Practices law. He is un- 
doubtedly honestly motivated, sincere, 
and acting on principle in his stand, but 
political strategy is also assigned by 
those who are critics of his leadership 
and of this program. Negroes have 
given the Democratic party the margin” 
of victory in key northern industrial 
states since 1936. Coincidentally, 
Negro demands for faster progress to- 
ward equality and civil rights have 
become an important factor in Demo- 
cratic politics. The result is a puzzling 
dilemma: To hold the northern Negro 
vote, the party must continue to advo- 
cate the Truman FEP and civil rights 
programs; to do so, however, will con- 
solidate, enlarge, and intensify the 
southern Dixiecrat secession; and the 
party needs both groups (the southern- 
ers, positively) to win! 

Southern Democratic leaders are 
keenly aware of the strategic position 
that their section occupies in the party’s 
fortunes this year. They are under no 
necessity of arguing that their protests 
are no idle threats, because the Dixie- 
crat action of four years ago serves ade- 
quately as an object lesson to northern 
leaders of what can be done this year 
on a larger scale with more direful con- 
sequences to the party. 

[LatEr: The motivation in the nam- 
ing of Senator Sparkman, of Alabama, 
to be the running mate of Governor 
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Stevenson on the ticket is so obvious as 
probably to make the move of little 
effect. | 


THe RUSSELL CANDIDACY 


The whole southern pattern of action 
revolved about the candidacy of Senator 
Richard B. Russell, of ‘Georgia, for the 
party Presidential nomination. Rus- 
sell’s candidacy was originally a stra- 
tegic move against Presiderit Truman’s 
renomination. The President, per- 
sonally, was a principal target for south- 
ern criticism. He symbolized what the 
South disliked in the civil rights pro- 
gram and northern dominance in the. 
party councils. After the failure of the 
Dixiecrat bolt at the 1948 convention 
to alter the course of the convention’s 
actions, opposition to the President and 
his FEP program intensified in the 
South. 

In effect, the Russell candidacy an- 
nouncement for 1952 was ar ultimatum 
to northern Democrats. There was lit- 
tle likelihood of Russell’s selection as 
party standard-bearer at Chicago, but 
he constituted a living threat of a much 
more serious defection of party strength 
unless the South was appeased. _ The 
price of a South that would be solid 
and sure in 1952 was a compromise or 
more moderate civil rights plank in the 
Democratic platform, and a candidate 
acceptable to that section of the coun- 
try. If Truman and FEP could not be 
stopped inside the party, the South 
would bolt, run another and stronger 
Dixiecrat campaign, and wind up throw- 
ing the election to the Republicans. 
Truman, if nominated, would have been 
confronted with a Southern revolt; with- 
out those Deep South 128 electoral votes 
and possibly 48 more in the border 
states, he never could have been elected. 

How much the Russell announcement 
had to do with the President’s decision 
not to run is not known, but the chrono- 
- logical sequence of the two announce- 
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ments and the inferences freely drawn in 
political circles indicate an influential 
causal relationship between the two. A - 
third-party ticket (no idle threat this 
year) headed by the powerful and re- 
spected Senator Russell, supported by 
an immensely better organized and di- 
rected, much wider, Dixiecrat move- 
ment, and building on a vastly greater 
popular opposition to the President, 
would bring the tenuous Democratic na- 
tional coalition smashing down to ig- 
nominious defeat. 

Certain it is that the Truman with- 
drawal hit a hard blow at Republican 
anticipation of an easy victory. The 
revolt that was seething all over the 
Southland was anti-Truman, not anti- 
Democratic; and Truman’s retirement 
opened the way, at least, for the South - 
to close ranks and give its votes to the 
Democratic party nominee again. The 
big question (at this June date of writ- 
ing) is what will happen in the South 
if the party at Chicago selects a candi- 
date with Mr. Truman’s backing to run 
on a platform endorsigg his civil rights 
policies? 


Tae NORTHERN NEGRO VOTE 


Closely correlated with the civil rights 
issue as it affects the Democratic party 
unity in the South and the November 
polling in that section is the dilemma 
faced by the party in respect to the 
Negro vote in the North. This is an- 
other bequest to the party by the New 
Deal—Fair Deal administrations. It 
sounds strange indeed to be speaking of 
he Negro Democratic vote, after the 
long identification of party lines in the 
South with the color line there. But a 
changed racial-political condition now 
exists that adds confusion and per- 
plexity to Democratic planning. 

The change was inaugurated by the 
large wartime northern migrations of 
Negro workers. They first congregated 
in the industrial centers of the East and 
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the Middle West; but as the movement 
has continued (nearly a third of the 
Negro population now lives in the 
North) they have spread out more 
widely, as seen in the large numbers 
now settled in West Coast industrial 
areas. Local political machines quickly 
saw the political potential in these new 
arrivals, and Democrats vied with Re- 
publicans° for their affiliation. That 
they were breaking down the post- 
bellum color line in the party deterred 
Democratic urban bosses and machines 
in Harlem, Detroit, and South Chicago 
not at all. Then came the New Deal 
appeals for equal rights, followed by 
Truman’s “President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights” report and his dogged 
pressure for a compulsory FEP program. 
Results followed: activity; some say 
political strategy paid off in a new bloc 
of Democratic votes. 

Tn any event, developments now point 
up the importance of the Negro vote 
in the North. Originally a Republican 
vote below the Mason and Dixon’s line, 
it began to shift to the Democrats in the 
early New Deal days and by 1940 had 
become largely a Democratic vote. It 
is said that by 1944 the Negroes were 
voting Democratic two to one in the 
North, and that in 1948 the proportion 
for Truman was even greater. The 
potential Negro vote; outside of the 
South, is estimated now to be in excess 
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of 3,000,000 and steadily increasing. 
But its real significance does not lie in 
the total figure. . It lies rather in its 
strategic diffusion in normally close 
congressional districts and states. Its 
vote could be pivotal this year in a 
dozen or more touch-and-go states in the 
North. It was held to have been a vital 
factor in the election outcome of some 
seventy-five mnon-South congressional 
districts in 1948. 


Can THE Breaca Br HEALED? 


Thus it is true that race is a con- 
tinuing, or even a newly vital, issue 
in American politics. While southern 
Democratic leaders and the Dixiecrats 
remain adamant in their opposition to 
lowering the party barriers to the Negro 
forces, northern Democratic leaders con- 
tinue to woo the Negro vote with advo- 
cacy of civil rights, FEP, removal of 
local racial discriminations, and social 
welfare and housing programs. The 
fashioning of any semblance of effective 
party unity this year calls for most 
skillful political wizardry and artistry. 
The question is, can compromise within 
the party, on the candidate and the civil 
rights platform plank, do the trick? If 
failure results, if the Dixiecrat threat , 
is revived in more vigorous and broader 
operations, the Republicans will be in a 
very favorable position. 
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Measurement of Voter Attitude 


By Cmarres W. SMITH, Jr. 


VERY four years the great game of 

politics reaches a climax in the 
United States as the sovereign voters 
pass judgment on the achievements and 
promises of the major parties and elect 
a President. In the weeks and months 
preceding the election, all over the 
United States, at country stores, in 
little towns, and in big cities, interested 
Americans discuss the campaign and 
speculate about the outcome. The 
process by which a President is nomi- 
nated and elected filters the people’s 
will through a kind of irregular filter, 
but it is as American as a Missouri 
country school. It is what the people 
desire, and in that sense it is democratic. 
The election is the authoritative expres- 
sion of the people’s will. 


GOVERNMENT BY SAMPLE 


Aristotle described democratic govern- 
ment as government in which important 
decisions were made by the general body 
of citizens, and officials were chosen by 
lot. As far as the officials are con- 
cerned, this might be called, in the 
technical language of opinion pollsters, 
government by probability sample. In 
our vast modern state where the mass 
of the citizens cannot serve collectively 
as a legislative body, if we followed 
Aristotle we might extend the applica- 
tion of the principle of government by 
probability sample. Occasionally an 
opinion pollster grown enthusiastic 
about public opinion polls suggests that 
government officials would do well to 
follow the polls. This would amount to 
government by a sample of the popula- 
tion chosen by the pollsters. 

Americans thus far have given little 
evidence that they want to be governed 


by sample. In fact, when the polls 
conspicuously fail to predict election 
outcomes successfully, the expressions 
of pleasure indicate the existence of 
some positive hostility toward anything 
like government by sample. 

When the polls failed in 1948, many 
Americans believed that their failure 
was wholesome for democracy. The 
“terrific licking” taken by pollsters, 
newspapers, and radio commentators 
“was a splendid thing for the country,” 
declared the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server. “The people alone should de- 
cide elections.” The Philadelphia In- 
quirer said: “Perhaps it’s a healthy 
thing that the polls were so convincingly 
off base. Any feeling that they offer a 
reliable substitute for the ballot box in 
determining American political sentiment 
must disappear.” The New York Times, 
seeing in the election results a demon- 
stration of the independence and un- 
predictability of the voters, said, “Power 
still resides in the masses of the people, 
where it belongs.” When President 
Truman happily told the 1952 conven- 
tion of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion that the 1948 election results “set 
back the science of political forecasting 
for a full generation,” he received a 
sympathetic response. 

Not all political forecasting arouses 
the unfriendly feeling which was re- 
flected in the President’s statement and 
in the comment of the newspapers. 
This feeling is inspired by polls which 
achieve such scope and reputation that 
they seem to rival the electoral process 
as channels for the expression of the 
popular will, and to serve as instruments 
for influencing opinion as well as for 
reporting it. As predictions merely, 
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they are interesting to citizens who like 
to speculate about probable election re- 
sults, or follow the scores of the game 
of politics. 


OPINION MEASUREMENT BY POLITICAL 
LEADERS 


A well-managed political organization 
has at hand machinery for keeping in 
touch with public opinion in a way that 
may be superior to the commercial polls. 
This type of opinion measurement, on 
which political leaders base analyses and 
predictions, is very old. How well it 
works depends upon the efficiency of 
the organization and the astuteness of 
the leaders. 

Early in March 1800, Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote to James Madison a letter in 
which he analyzed the prospects for 
the coming election. He said that, leav- 
ing out Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York, the states seemed to be 
about equally divided. He had had 
favorable reports from members of his 
party about prospects in these three 
states. He wrote: 


Still these are the ideas of the republi- 
cans only in these three States, and we must 
make great allowance for their sanguine 
views. Upon the whole, I consider it as 
rather more doubtful than the last election, 
in which I was not deceived in more than 
a vote or two. If Pennsylvania votes, then 


either Jersey or New York giving a republi- - 


can vote, decides the election. If Pennsyl- 
vania does not vote, then New York de- 
termines the election. In any event, we 
may say that if the city election of New 
York is in favor of the republican ticket, 
the issue will be republican; if the federal 
ticket for the city of New York prevails, 
the probabilites will be in favor of a federal 
issue. . . 


This was a keen analysis of the situ- 
ation. In the election New Jersey went 
Federalist, Pennsylvania’s electoral vote 
was divided, and, thanks to a Republi- 
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can victory in New York City, New 
York’s electoral vote was Republican. 

More recently, Jefferson’s political 
descendant, James A. Farley, has stated 
that in every campaign in which he par- 
ticipated as manager .with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as top candidate on the ticket, 
he made a practice of sending to Roose- 
velt a documented report on the prob- 
able outcome of the election, usually on 
election evet Mr. Farley’s most re- 
markable prediction was that of 1936, 
when he predicted that Roosevelt would 
varry every state except Maine and 
Vermont, at a-time when the Literary 
Digest voll was predicting a Republican 
landslide, and the newer polls, although 
indicating a Roosevelt victory, were far 
from predicting the sweeping victory 
that occurred. 

Even such an astute political field 
marshal as Mr. Farley could not be ex- 
pected to foretell election results with 
100 per cent accuracy every time; but 
as long as he headed the party organiza- 
tion, his predictions were always worthy 
of -high respect. Like Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s, they were the products of a com- 
bination of art and scientific method. 
Information was gathered from -local 
areas, and the discerning mind of the 
master politician “interpreted it as no 
mere statistician could. 

Those of us who are not Thomas 
Jeffersons or Jim Farleys, or who do 
not have their facilities for gathering 
information, must depend more upon 
evidence gathered by others if we wish 
to try to foresee the political future. 
Ordinarily we cannot place complete 
reliance upon the public predictions of 
political leaders who may be keeping 
their fingers on the public pulse, be- 
cause their statements are likely to be 
overly optimistic, issued primarily to 
influence opinion rather than to inform 
it. We may turn then to the com- 


1 James A. Farley, Behind the Ballots (New 
York, 1938), p. 324. 
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mercial public opinion polls and get 
reports on voter attitudes that purport 
to be more objective every few days as 
the election approaches. 


History oF POLLING 


The general public first became 
widely interested in polls largely as a 
result of the publicity attending the 
Literary - Digest poll. The Digest 


method of polling was to mail ballot- 


cards to millions of people whose names 
were drawn chiefly from telephone di- 
rectories. It was successful in predict- 
ing the winner of Presidential elections 
until 1936, when it indicated that the 
Republican candidate would win by an 
electoral vote of 370 to 161. In the 
election he actually received only eight 
electoral votes. That ended the Literary 
Digest poll. 

The chief weakness of that poll was 
that it did not reach a representative 
cross section of the electorate. Par- 
ticularly in the depression years, many 
people in the lower income groups did 
not have telephones, and were therefore 
not listed in the telephone directories. 
For this reason the ballots were not 
mailéd to a representative cross section. 
The ballots that were returned seem to 
have been even less representative. Ap- 
parently the collecting of ballots by 
mail was an even greater defect in the 
polling technique than the unscientific 
choice of a cross section in the first 
place. $ 

Three polls using more scientific 
methods entered the business of fore- 
casting Presidential elections in 1936. 
They were associated with the names of 
George Gallup, Elmo Roper, and Archi- 
bald M. Crossley. In 1936, 1940, and 
1944 they were successful in picking the 
winning candidate. However, the Gal- 
lup and Crossley forecasts of state-by- 
state electoral “votes were not as im- 
pressive as their predictions of the 
national popular vote, and they almost 
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always overestimated the Republican 
vote. 

Mr. Roper’s Fortune poll predicted 
popular vote results with remarkable ac- 
curacy, but avoided the more difficult 
task of predicting state-by-state elec- 
toral votes. After Roper’s 1940 sec- 
tional figures were made available, 
Daniel Katz pointed out that the error 
in one section of the country was as 
high as 12 per cent, and in no section of 
the country was the error less than 4 
per cent.? The relatively large Roper 
errors had canceled themselves out. 
This seems to be a hazardous way to 
arrive at accuracy. : 

By 1948 the pollsters had outgrown 
the caution that had been reflected in 
their pre-election statements of earlier 
years. The Gallup poll stated flatly 
that Governor Dewey would “win the 
Presidential election with a substantial 
majority of electoral votes.” Mr. Roper 
said that his inclination was to predict 
the election of Governor Dewey “by a 
heavy margin,” and added that the 
validation of public opinion testing in 
political areas was complete; “it is 
known that a scientifically conducted 
and antiseptically clean survey will co- 
incide with the actual choice of the 
voters within a close limit of error.” 

The election that followed was a disil- 
lusioning affair. In 1948 there was a 
Dewey landslide of pollsters and jour- 
nalists, but not of the voters; or it 
might be more appropriate to say that 
the pollsters and journalists got their 
feet off the ground and simply floated 
up into the clouds together. The elec- 
tion brought them down with a dull 
thud. 

Under such circumstances, when a 
pollster wants to believe, and wants 
others to believe, that his poll was not 
really so great a failure as it seemed, 


2 Daniel Katz, “The Public Opinion Polls 
and the 1940 Election,” Public Opinion Quar- 


* terly, Vol. 5 (Mar. 1941), pp. 52-78. 
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one of his first rationalizations is that 
public opinion must have changed be- 
tween the time when the last poll was 
taken and the time the election was 
held. Shortly after the election results 
became known in 1936 the editor of 
The Literary Digest was quoted as 
saying: 

We may not have reached a representative 
cross section of the population in distribut- 
ing the ballots. On the other hand, the 
last returns were received some weeks ago, 
and there may have been a shift in voting 
sentiment since then.® 


In February 1949 Dr. Gallup told the 
Iowa Conference on Attitude and Opin- 
ion Research, “The biggest error which 
we and other polls made was in not 
taking a last-minute poll.” Mr. Cross- 
ley said, “We did not catch the late 
Truman upsurge because we assumed 
campaigns do not change many votes 
and stopped polling too early.” ¢ 


Voters DEcIDE EARLY 


Apparently most voters do make up 
their minds well before the end of the 
campaign, in an ordinary election year. 
An intensive study of an Ohio county 
during the campaign of 1940 led Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld to conclude that in a sense 
“modern Presidential campaigns are 
over before they begin.” The study 
indicated that only a small percentage of 
the people were so undecided that cam- 
paign propaganda could convert them, 
and the decisions of these voters would 
not considerably alter the ratio of 
Democratic and Republican vote inten- 
tions which existed before the campaign 
began.’ 

Of course this conclusion, drawn 

8 New York Times, November 4, 1936. 

t Norman C. Meier and Harold W. Saunders 
(Eds.), The Polls and Public Opinion (New 
York, 1949), pp. 180, 164. 

5 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Election is Over,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8 (Fall, 1944), 
pp. 317-30. 
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chiefly from a study of the electorate of 
one county in one campaign, may not 
always be applicable. However, in the 
absence of some unusual factor, the 
changes in the last few weeks of a cam- 
paign are probably ordinarily inconse- 
quential in their effect on the election 
result. If a steady trend toward one 
candidate is in progress, the polls should 
be able to discover it, and they should 
report it with some suggestion as to its 
probable effect on the election results. 
Although a trend of this kind is likely 
to have only a negligible effect on the 
voting balance in the few days inter- 
vening between the last pre-election 
polls and the election, a failure to 
interpret it correctly is a polling failure. 


Wart Poriticians THINK oF POLLS 


The attitudes of politicians toward 
the commercial polls seem to vary 
greatly. President Truman holds them 
in contempt; but Charles W. Van De- 
vander reported in 1944 that Governor 
Thomas E. Déwey had “never run for 
office without employing the private. 
services of the Gallup poll to assay his 
chances of election.” € Charles Michel- 
son once expressed the view that the 
polls had a claim to validity comparable 
to that of astrological charts.” 

In their public statements during 
campaigns, politicians tend to be par- 
ticularly critical when the polls are going 
against them. ‘Politicians consider it 
good strategy to try to create the im- 
pression that they are winning, and, 
incline to minimize anything that tends 
to create an adverse impression. 


ACADEMIC VIEWS 


After the election of 1948 the poll- 
sters were not left to the mercies of the 
politicians, nor were they left to 
evaluate their own mistakes without 

8 Charles W. Van Devander, The Big Bosses 


(New York, 1944), p. 77. 
T New York Times, May 23, 1944. 
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assistance. Individual academic author- 
ities on public opinion presented diag- 
noses, and the Social Science Research 
Council appointed a Committee on 
Analysis of Pre-election Polls and Fore- 
casts which recruited a technical staff 
to carry on an intensive investigation. 
Out of the research and cogitation of 
this staff and committee came a fat 
volume entitled The Pre-electton Polls 
of 1948 containing information on the 
polling procedures used, discussion of 
problems involved, conclusions as to 
the sources of error, and recommenda- 
tions for opinion measurement Pie 
cedures in the future. 

One of the chief criticisms by the 
academic authorities was directed at the 
use of the quota sampling method by 
the commercial polls. When the quota 
sampling method is used, the procedure 
is somewhat as follows: The managers 
of the poll find out that the total adult 
population of the country contains a 
certain percentage of such elements as 
men, women, farmers, urban dwellers, 
people in different income brackets, 
Democrats, and Republicans, and then 
they send interviewers out to interview 
a given number of people containing the 
same proportion of each of these ele- 
ments as the general population. 

The academic authorities contended 
that better cross sections could have 
been obtained by a procedure called 
probability sampling, in which the final 
determination of the particular indi- 
viduals to be polled is left to chance, 
and the element of choice by inter- 


viewers is eliminated. When the prob-- 


ability sampling method is used, the 
country is broken into geographical 


8 Rensis Likert, “Public Opinion Polls,” Sci- 
entific American, Vol 179 (December 1948), 
pp. 7~11; Frederick Mosteller and others, The 
Pre-election Polls of 1948, staff report of the 
Social Science Research Council (New York, 
1949), pp. 115-18. 
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units and subunits, until finally the 
interviewers are directed to interview 
adult inhabitants in every third house 
in each block, or whatever is the desired 
proportion, in selected areas. 

The theory of probability sampling 
is that such a procedure “is in con- 
formity with statistical laws”; therefore 
“it is possible to calculate precisely the 
probability that the margin of error in 
any given sample will not exceed a given 
amount.” ®” This should not be inter- 
preted to mean that when the polls 
report the answers which respondents 
in such a cross section gave to the 
strangers who interviewed them, the 
statisticians can calculate precisely the 
probability that the margin of error in 
the opinion reported will not exceed a 
certain amount. What it means is that 
theoretically the sample will contain the 
correct proportion of white persons, the 
correct spread of persons of different 
ages, persons with typical amounts of 
education, and similar characteristics, 
subject to a calculable margin of error. 
There is no way by which the margin 
of error in the report of opinion can be 
calculated. 

Dr. Gallup objected to dogmatic as- 
sertions that probability sampling was 
superior to quota sampling for use in 
election polls, and cited evidence which 
indicated that it had not proved superior 
in practice.° At the Iowa Conference 
on Attitude and Opinion Research he 
said that random sampling “has certain 
definite advantages under certain definite 
conditions,” but he added that it was not 
“a cure-all.” He stated that the Gallup 
poll had carried on experimental work 
through the years to prove its tech- 
niques, and that a new department was 
being established which would have the 
sole function of carrying on experi- 


® Rensis Likert, op cit., p. 9. 


10 George Gallup, Letter to Scientific Ameri- 
can, Vol. 180 (February 1949), p. 2. 
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mental work and trying out new sug- 
gestions for the improvement of polling 
techniques.** 


COMPARATIVE RELIABILITY 


In a period when the polls are thrust 
into public attention, as they were in 
1936 and in 1948, questions are raised 
as to their reliability and their social 
usefulness. When they are evaluated 
with such criteria in mind, one of the 
basic facts to be remembered is that 
Presidential election polls, as a rule, 
are considerably more reliable than polls 
on public questions and issues.*? This 
is true primarily for two reasons: (1) 
Presidential election polling is done with 
more care, one feature of which is the 
use of larger samples; (2) most of the 
people being polled have heard about 
the candidates, have formed fairly defi- 
nite opinions about them, and the 
question they are asked is clear and 
definite. 

In contrast, when a poll is on an is- 
sue, replies come from people who’ are 
at all stages of forming opinion, and 
who have widely different degrees of 
interest in the subject and widely dif- 
ferent degrees of knowledge about it. 
Under such circumstances different pol- 
ling agencies may get very different 
results on similar questions. A slight 
variation in the wording of the question 
may make a considerable difference in 
results. When the opinion that poll- 
sters are attempting to measure is such 
that a slight difference in the wording 
of a question will cause a significant 
change in the results, the interpretation 
of results should be made with great 

11 Norman C. Meier and Harold W. 

Saunders (Eds.), The Polls and Public Opin- 
ion (New York, 1949), pp. 221-22. 
. 1See Robert Cobb Myers, “Vital Part of 
the Poll Question,” New York Times Maga- 
sine, January 2, 1949, pp 8, 31; Rensis Likert, 
op. cit., p. 10. 
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skill and caution. Most newspaper 
readers who read the reports of polls do 
not make that kind of interpretations. 


Specrric HAZARDS 


Behind the replies, the degrees of 
knowledge and interest of the people 
who give them are highly important. 
In this connection a statement made by 
Angus Campbell, University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Director, is per- 
tinent. He said: f 


We have consistently found in our 
studies of the adult population that not 
more than a quarter of the people of this 
country are sufficiently familiar with world 
affairs to converse readily in terms of 
specific people, issues or events. .,„ . At 
the other end of the scale is a fraction of 
about equal size who seem virtually ob- 
livious to such matters. They do not 
follow the news and their knowledge of 
such monumental developments as the 
Marshall Plan, the NATO, or even the 
United Nations is virtually nil. Between 
these high and low quartiles are the re- 
maining half of the people, having some 
general acquaintance with what is going 
on in the world but little specific knowl- 
edge.28 

Nevertheless, commercial pollsters re- 
port issue poll results in a tone of cer- 
tainty, sometimes even to the tenth of 
a per cent! Stuart Chase wrote in ‘ 
1948 that none of the commercial poll- 
sters really liked to do polls on Presi- 
dential elections. ‘Mr. Gallup, indeed, 
complained of stomach ulcers every 
four years,” he said. 
pollsters complain of getting stomach 
ulcers from conducting polls on issues, 
because nobody can come up next 


18 Third National Conference U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, January 29, 1952, 
press release. 

14 Stuart Chase, “Are the Polls Finished?” 
The Nation, Vol. 167 (December 4, 1948), 
p. 626. 
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Wednesday morning and prove defi- 
nitely that their results were wrong. 

Even though Presidential election 
polls are likely to be considerably more 
reliable than polls on more abstract 
subjects, they involve particular prob- 
lems. Many persons who are legally 
qualified to vote will not vote on elec- 
tion day, and the pollster has no way 
of finding out certainly which ones will 
vote. People vote for various reasons. 
One of Mr. Dooley’s characters said: 
“Tum with Clancy’s candydate,’ he 
says. ‘He niver offered to enlist for th’ 
war,’ he says, ‘but ’twas Clancy put 
Terence on th’ polis foorce an’ got th’ 
school fr Aggie,’ he says.” 75 

Whether because the citizen is grate- 
ful for a job, or because he is a farmer 
who wants farm subsidies continued or 
a worker who remembers a time when 
government was less friendly to labor or 
a businessman who wants favorable 
legislation, or for some other reason, 
some voters will take the trouble to vote 
and others will not. Those who have 
a vital interest at stake, those who are 
angry, those who have a crusading 
spirit, are more likely to vote than those 
who feel no strong emotional urge. 
Furthermore, they are likely to count 
for more in their influence on others. 
An efficient organization will get out 
some voters who would not otherwise 
vote. 

Another problem, one not peculiar to 
election polls, is that of getting correct 
information from respondents. The 
average individual likes to go along with 
the crowd. If he thinks he is not going 
along with the crowd, he may give a 
noncommittal answer when a stranger 
comes around and asks him how he is 
going to vote. A pollster may also find 
it difficult to get revealing information 
from some respondents when they have 
little enthusiasm for either candidate. 

15 Finley Peter Dunne, Mr. Dooley in Peace 
and in War (London, 1899), p. 90. 
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Doubtless a number of voters in 1948 
simply voted for the candidate whom 
they considered the lesser of the two 
leading evils. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PoLLs 


A few critics of the polls consider 
them an unmitigated evil. A few would 
like to see them abolished, or at least 
regulated by the government. One of 
the charges brought against them is that 
they influence elections because of band- 
wagon psychology. How much influ- 
ence of this kind they exert in Presi- 
dential elections is problematical. In 
1948 they may have had more influence 
in the opposite direction, causing the 
Republicans to develop a debilitating 
self-confidence. 

The influence of preconvention polls, 
when candidates are struggling for the 
party support which will give them the 
nomination, is another matter. Because 
party leaders are anxious to nominate 
a candidate who can win the election, 
they may pay considerable attention to 
the polling reports which purport to 
show the relative popularity of the 
candidates with the electorate. Demo- 
crats may be a little less inclined than 
Republican politicians to pay attention 
to such polls. They have had the ex- 
perience of winning elections when the 
polis were against them. They have 
been accustomed to having the news- 
papers against them in both national 
and local elections, and they have found 
that such opposition need not be fatal. 

Actually, the preconvention polls are 
less reliable than the pre-election polls. 
They are somewhat comparable in ac- 
curacy to polls on issues. 

The preconvention poll must be con- 
sidered an agency which may influence 
the nemination, and which may be used 
in an attempt to influence the nomina- 
tion as a newspaper attempts to in- 
fluence the nomination through its edi- 
torials and its treatment of the news. 
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In the period preceding the 1952 
Republican national convention, the 
myth that “Taft Can’t Win” -was 
largely a creation of the polls. Except 
for the polling reports, no very sub- 
stantial evidence was presented to jus- 
tify such a conclusion. Consider the 
following bombardment of releases: On 
February 13 a poll report was that 
Taft and Eisenhower were running 
“neck-and-neck” among Republican 
voters; March 2 that Taft polled 34 
per cent and Eisenhower 33 per cent 
among Republican voters, but that 
Eisenhower held a big lead among in- 
dependent voters; March 5 that the 
voters would prefer Kefauver to Taft 
if they were pitted against each other; 
March 7 that the voters would prefer 
Eisenhower to Kefauver; March 19 that 
Eisenhower led Kefauver, but Kefauver 
led Taft in thirteen southern states; 
April 9 that Eisenhower led Taft by a 
-~ slight margin among Republican voters 
and was preferred by independent voters 
by more than three to one; April 12 
that Eisenhower was the favorite Re- 
publican candidate among veterans; 
April 18 that Kefauver led Taft; April 
20 that Eisenhower beat Kefauver; 
April 25 that Democratic county chair- 
men thought either Governor Adlai 
Stevenson -or Senator Kefauver could 
beat Taft; May 1 that Eisenhower was 
favored over Taft by both Republicans 
and independents. 

Such polling bombardment consti- 
tuted one of the most serious- kinds of 
opposition that Senator Taft had to 
face in his campaign to win the Presi- 
dential nomination, the success of which 
depended upon the support of victory- 
famished Republican politicians. 


THE REMEDY 


To say that the polls are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing would be a harsh and 
unjustified. characterization, but they 
are not all sheep. Their influence has 
not been wholly good, but they have 
contributed to the development of im-. 
proved techniques of opinion measure- 
ment—a desirable development. As 
Jane Ace says, “We have to take the 
bitter with the better.” The polls 
should not be destroyed or taken over 
by the government, and we should be 
wary of government regulation. The 
remedy for the potentialities for harm 
in the commerical polls lies in the de- 
velopment of more sophisticated readers. 

The citizen who_desires to speculate 
perspicaciously about the outcome of 
the election will find the polling reports 
useful. He should consider them as 
evidential rather than prophetic, and 
he should make some allowance for their 
tendency to overestimate Republican _ 
strength. He may familiarize himself 
with Louis H. Bean’s studies of election 
trends and Mr. Bean’s estimates for the 
coming election, remembering always 
that the trend curve may make a bobble ` 
in its upward, or downward, course this 
year. He may also get enlightenment 
from history in regard to the relative 
weight of prosperity and corruption as 
campaign issues, and the types of candi- 
dates that have been elected and. have 
failed to be elected in the past. When 
the intelligent citizen has done all of 
this, if he wishes to know the outcome 
of the election at the earliest possible 
moment, he will still have to sit up on 
election night and listen to the returns 
coming in over his radio. 


Charles W. Smith, Jr., Ph D., 1s a public opinion analyst in Washington, D.C. He 
has taught political science at Indiana University, Rutgers University, the University of 
. Alabama, and the University of Kentucky. He is the author of Roger B. Taney: 
Jacksonian Jurist (1936) and Public Opinion in a Democracy (1939), and co-author ` 
of Government and Politics in Alabama (1941). 


Participation in the Forthcoming Election 


By Haroro F. GOSNELL 


ECENT surveys ‘show that the 
highest participation in voting is 
to be found among the well-to-do, the 
business executives, the best educated, 
the professional people, men; the low- 
est participation is to be found among 
the women, the young people, laboring 
people, people with only grade educa- 
tion, Negroes, and those in the lowest 
economic levels.t In the. last thirty 
years the general pattern of electoral 
participation has not changed much.? 
There has been a gradual trend toward 
higher participation among -women, la- 
boring people, and Negroes, but these 
groups still have considerable indiffer- 
ence and apathy to be overcome. It 
may be expected that the proportion of 
adult citizens who will vote in Novem- 
ber-will not be much larger than in re- 
cent Presidential elections. 


ANALYSIS OF PRE-ELECTION Potts 


To their great grief, the polling or- 
ganizations found it extraordinarily diff- 
cult to forecast the size of the vote in 


1Julian L. Woodward and Elmo Roper, 
“Political Activity of American Citizens,” 
American Pohtical Science Review, Vol XLIV 
(December 1950), pp. 872-85. 

2C E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnell, Non- 
Voting: Causes and Methods of Control, Chi- 
cago, 1924; J. K. Pollock, Voting Behavio, 


Ann Arbor, 1939; Edward H. Litchfield, Vot-~” 


ing Behavior in a Metropolitan Community, 
Ann Arbor, 1941; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s 
Choice, New Yoik, 1944; G. M. Connelly and 
H. H. Field, 
What He Thinks,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. VII (Summer, 1944), pp 175-87; 
George Gallupp “Don’t Stay Home On Elec- 
tion Day,” in John Kieran (Ed.), The New 
Information Please Almanac 1948 (Garden 
City, N. Y , 1948), p.~114. 
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1948. An examination of their figures 
will show the size of the problem. We. 
are indebted to the Social Science Re- 
search Council for the most elaborate 
analysis of the pre-election polls that 
has yet been made.’ The staff report 
by Mosteller and others furnishes some 
of the raw figures which we have nevei 
had before. 

For instance, Crossley gives the num- 
ber by states of those whom he excluded 
as nonvoters. This gives us the basis 
for estimating from his figures the per- 
centage of probable turnout. As com- 
pared with the estimates of the other 
pollsters, Crossley did a very careful 
job. He showed considered ingenuity 
in working out his so-called filter ques- 
tions which he used in estimating turn- 
out.* When we compare his estimates 
with the average turnout as calculated 
from the census figures by Key, Cross- 
ley’s percentages do not look very well.’ 
In the eleven southern states that Key 
studied, Crossley’s error in percentage 
points varied from 10 in Alabama to 56 
in South Carolina. In the two northern 
states that Key studied, Crossley’s error 
in percentage points was 7 in Ohio and 
12 in New York® ' 

Roper did not give his state-by-state 
figures, so it is possible only to make 
a nation-wide analysis of his estimate 


3 Frederick Mosteller and others, The Pie- 
election Polls of 1948, staff report of the So- 
cial Science Research Council, New York, 
1949. 

4 Ibid, pp. 176-83 

5V, O. Key, Southern Politics (New York. 
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® Crossley’s estimate for New York was 80 
per cent and Key’s average for the state was 
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of turnout. 
ducted October 25-28, he included a 
category of “won’t vote.” Of the 3,501 
interviewed, only 8.7 per cent said that 
they would not vote. The estimated 
percentage of adult citizens voting in 
1948 was about 52.7 Roper’s participa- 
tion would be 92 per cent, or an error 
of 40 percentage points. This would 
be reduced 5 percentage points if half 
of the “don’t knows” were included.® 
This would still leave an error of about 
35 percentage points. 

Gallup also failed to give his state- 
by-state figures on his estimated turn- 
out. In his October 15-29 survey he 
interviewed 2,972 persons, of whom 314 
said that they would not vote.2 This 
gives an estimated turnout of 89 per 
cent, and if we make the same allow- 
ance for those who said they were un- 
decided that we did for Roper, we re- 
duce Gallup’s estimate to 84 per cent. 
This would give Gallup an error of 32 
percentage: points in estimating turnout, 
which is not much less than Roper’s. 

The pollsters were certainly far off in 
their estimates of probable turnout in 
1948. If they use substantially the 
same methods, it is doubtful whether 
they will do much better this year. 
People will not tell an interviewer 
frankly that they will not vote. Prob- 
able nonvoters cannot usually bring 
themselves to give a candid answer to 
the casual interviewer. 

The unsatisfactory character of the 
polling data on the question cf partici- 
pation makes it necessary to -use these 
data with caution in estimating total 
vote to be cast. On the other hand, 
even though the estimates of turnout 


7 George Gallup, Political Almanac. 

8 Mosteller and others, op. cit, p. 362, gives 
Roper’s figures showing that 47 per cent of 
those who said “don’t know” also said “won't 
vote.” 

9 Ibid., p 346. 
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may be off by a considerable margin, 
the surveys will still show considerable 
about the character of those who will 
not vote. 


TURNOUT BY PARTY PREFERENCE 


As far as the two major parties are 
concerned, nonvoting has been and 
probably will be more prevalent among 
persons with Democratic leanings than 
among those with Republican leanings. 
Considering the trends in the economic 
composition of the parties, this is to be 
expected. The Democrats draw more 
heavily irom the laboring people, Ne- 
groes in northern cities, young people, ` 
and those with only grade education.” 
Since these are the groups with the low- 
est voting records, it follows that if the 
proportion of the eligible voters that 
came to the polls should increase, this 
would benefit the Democratic party un- 
der present circumstances. 

The Republican party in the past | 
twenty years has lost its majority po- 
sition, but the minority who now clas- 
sify themselves as Republicans are a 
more active political group than those 
who classify themselves as Democrats.1 
The greater intensity of the convictions 
of the Republicans is indicated in Wood- 
ward and Roper’s study, which showed 
that the Republicans were more active 
and used more emotionally tinged words 
in describing their political views on se- 
lected topics than did the Democrats. 

Republicans are in the minority, but 
they fight harder; they feel more in- 
tensely about politics. They are older 
men and women, and some of them 
have become bitter about the events of 
the last two decades. Even the death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt has not soft- 


10 Lazarsfeld, et al., op. cit note 2; Wood- 
ward and Roper, op. cit note 1; Mosteller 
and others, op. cit note 3 

11 Samuel Lubell, The Future of American 
Politics, New York, 1952. 
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ened their attitude toward the chief 
architect of Democratic politics during 
the thirties and forties.1? 

The independents have about average 
interest in politics. In the scale worked 
out by Woodward and Roper, the per- 
sons who classed themselves as inde- 
pendents showed about the same pro- 
portions of very actives, fairly actives, 
fairly inactives, and very inactives as 
the total adult population. The inde- 
pendents thus fall between the self- 
styled Republicans and the self-styled 
Democrats. Gallup found the partici- 
pation of the independents about the 
same as that of the Democrats. Since 
those who tell the interviewers that they 
are going to vote Republican are more 
active politically than the other groups, 
it follows that the Republicans must 
make deep inroads into the so-called 
independent vote if they wish to win 
Presidential elections. 

In the 1948 election Gallup’s surveys 
showed that those who told the inter- 
viewers they were leaning toward Wal- 
lace, the Progressive party candidate, 
were just as little likely to say that they 
would not vote as those who were lean- 
ing toward the Republicans. In other 
words, Progressives were apparently 
about as active as Republicans. 


GETTING Out THE VOTE 


Political scientists have never agreed 
about the significance of the size of the 
poll. Is a small poll a bad sign? 


12 See my forthcoming volume on Champion 
Campaigner. Franklin D. Roosevelt, to be 
published by Macmillan Company 

18 W. B. Munro, “Is the Slacker Vote a 
Menace?” National Municipal Review, Vol. 


XVII (February 1928), pp. 80-98; E. P. Her-' 


ring, The Politics of Democracy (New York, 
1940), pp. 31-36; F. G. Wilson, “The Inac- 
tive Electorate and Social Revolution,” Seutk- 
west Social Science Quarterly, Vol. XVI 
(1936), pp. 73-84; H J Abraham, “What 
Cure for Voter Apathy?” National Municipal 
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Does a large participation indicate a 
healthy democratic process? 

There is no definite answer to these 
questions. Under some circumstances 
a small vote may not be alarming. In 
council-manager cities the election of a 
council-at-large has never brought out 
as many voters as mayoralty elections ` 
have. Yet, the council-manager cities 
have in general been well governed and 
the voters have been satisfied. 

A high participation may redect un- 
usual strain in the body politic. Be- 
fore the advent of Hitler, the Germans 
showed a great interest in voting. They 
were torn by dissension. In spite of 
the New Deal and Fair Deal haters, 
American politics has never reached 
such a high level of tension. 

Woodward and Roper found that 
only 1 per cent of their sample of re- 
spondents got a score of 10 or higher 
out of a total possible score of 12 for 
political activity.* Nearly 40 per cent 
were classified as very inactive. The 
very active ones were those who voted 
regularly, discussed public issues with 
others, belonged to organizations that 
took stands on public issues, wrote or 
talked to Congressmen or other public 
officials to give their own opinions on 
public issues, worked for election of po- 
litical candidates within the last four 
years, and contributed money to a 
party or a candidate within the last 
four years. Nonvoting is thus part of 
a person’s total attitude toward politics. 
Those who did not vote did not do the 
other things regularly. 

As the level of education rises, we 
would expect the level of participation 
in government to rise. The number of 
college graduates is still small in propor- 
tion to total number of adults. Within | 


Review, Vol. XLI (July 1952), pp. 346-50, 
357. 

14 Woodward and Roper, op cit. note 1, 
p 876. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE FoRTHCOMING ELECTION 


, the educational system itself, more con- 


certed efforts can be made to prepare 
students for active political life.® 

As various economic pressure groups 
become interested in politics, they may 
be expected to aid in getting out the 
vote. For many years, business groups 
have been heavy contributors to party 
campaign funds, and businessmen are 
among the most active voters. During 
the past twenty years, trade unions 
have shown an increasing interest in 
politics, and labor organizers have been 
active in getting out the vote. If 
consumers were better organized, they 
would become more active voters. 

In the United States the political 
parties are still the backbone of the 
vote-getting machinery. The parties 
raise funds and recruit workers to, bring 
the voters to the polls. The Kefauver 
and other investigations have shown 
that the parties in the great urban cen- 
ters find it easier to obtain funds from 
the underworld than from other groups. 
Party precinct workers expect rewards 
in the form of political patronage and 
special favors. The citizens in the 
lower income groups who wish to en- 
ter politics are faced with unpleasant 
choices. If they do not line up with 
the party machines, their chances of 
success are small. If they become mem- 
bers of the party organization, their 
voices are silenced on many reform 
issues. 

Should the government lighten the 
burden of the parties in mobilizing the 
electorate? In what’ ways might the 
government aid candidates without in- 
terfering with freedom of choice? 


15 T. H. Reed and D. D. Reed, Preparing 


College Men and Women for Politics, New d 


York, 1952. 

16 Lubell, op. cit. note 11, points out that 
in the 1950 senatorial campaign in Ohio the 
labor leaders assumed that a large vote would 
be an anti-Taft vote. It did not turn out 
that way. 
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Some forty years ago it was proposed 
in the United States that the govern- 
ment itself undertake to give financial 
aid to candidates for elective office.” 


- Except for a limited amount of free 


radio time, little has been done to im- 
plement such a proposal in this country. 
¢ 


CAMPAIGNING SUBSIDIZED IN JAPAN 


In postwar Japan, however, a full 
and’ logical application of the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to promote free- 
dom of candidacy has been made. With 
the elimination of the former militarist 
and expansionist leaders, it was neces- 
sary to encourage the participation in 
politics of those who were without or- 
ganization support and who lacked the 
funds necessary to conduct a modern 
election campaign. It was assumed 
that in a democracy all persons, re- 
gardless of means or status, should be 
accorded equal opportunity in seeking 
public office. 

For the 1947 elections a National 
Election Administration Commission 
was established, with nine members 
named by the National Diet.1® This 
Commission’s duties included the ad- 
ministration of the appropriation which 
paid subsidies to candidates for the 
conduct of their campaigns. The sub- 
sidies were in the form of gasoline ra- 
tion coupons, free passes on public 
transportation facilities, free radio time, 
payment for newspaper advertisements, 
space in the election gazette, free post- 
age, a limited supply of. free paper, and 
an opportunity ,to take part in the pres 
competitive speech meetings. 


17 President Theodore Roosevelt, in his an- 
nual message to Congress in 1907, rècom- 
mended that Congress provide an appropria- 
tion “for the proper and legitimate expenses 
of each of the great national parties.” 

18 National Election Administration Com- 
mission Law (Law No. 152, December 7, 
1947) and Handbook of Laws for Japanese 
Diet Elections, 1947. 
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Judging by the size of the polls, the 
Japanese election laws have been quite 
successful. In 1947 some 68 per cent 
of the eligible vote was cast; in 1949 it 
rose to 74 per cent, and in 1950 to 80 
per cent. 

A corollary of the limited subsidy 
plan in Japan has been a limit on the 
total amount of money that each can- 
didate can spend on his own account. 
According to American standards, a 
low limit is applied. 

The Japanese laws have brought about 
a wider participation in running for elec- 
tive office. In the 1947 elections a con- 
siderable number of farmers, teachers, 
labor leaders, journalists, doctors, and 
housewives were elected to the House 
of Representatives.” . 


COMPULSORY VOTING 


Compulsory voting is an older device 
which has been used by a number of 


19 Tt 13 $220 at the prevailing exchange rate 
for each candidate for the House of Repre- 
sentatives 
_ %0 Report of Government Section, General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, Brief Progress Report on the 
Polstical Reorientation of Japan, Tokyo, 1949. 
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European and other countries to s 
that the voters perform their duties « 
election day. It has been’ particular 
successful in Australia.’ 

If compulsory voting were to be us 
in the United States. it would mean th 
the registration and voting laws wou 
have to be strengthened and made mo 
nearly uniform, and that voting a 
ministration would have to be centrz 
ized. The most ignorant citizens wou 
probably cast blank ballots, but the 
would be under pressure to inform ther 
selves and make the most intellige: 
choices that they could. Compulso: 
voting would probably help the Dem 
crats more than the Republicans und 
present circumstances. As far as tl 
tone of politics is concerned, compt 
sory voting would be an improvemer 
since it would reduce the need for lar; 
political organizations, large campais 
funds, and patronage rewards for par’ 
canvassers who round up voters. T] 
parties would have to concentrate ¢ 
winning the support of the voters, n 
merely bringing out the faithful. 

21 Henry J. Abraham, “One Way to Get O 


the Vote,” National Municipal Review, V 
XXXIX (September 1950), pp. 396-99 
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PREAMBLE 


We maintain that man was not born to 
be ruled, but that he consented to be 
governed, and that the reasons that moved 
him thereto are few and simple He has 
voluntarily submitted to government be- 
cause, only by the establishment of just 
laws, and the power to enforce those laws, 
can an orderly life be maintained, full and 
equal opportunity for all be established, 
and the blessings of liberty be perpetuated. 

We hold that government,‘ and those en- 
trusted with government, should set a high 
example of honesty, of justice, and un- 
selfish devotion to the public good; that 
they should labor to maintain tranquillity 
at home and peace and friendship with all 
the nations of the earth. 

We assert that during the last twenty 
years, leaders of the Government of the 
United States under successive Democrat 
administrations, and: especially under this 
present Administration, have failed to per- 
form these several basic duties; but, on 
the contrary, that they have evaded them, 
flouted them, and by a long succession of 
vicious acts, so undermined the foundations 
of our Republic as to threaten its existence 

We charge that they have arrogantly de- 
prived our citizens of precious liberties by 
seizing powers never granted. 

We charge that they work unceasingly to 
achieve their goal of national socialism. 

We charge that they have disrupted in- 
ternal tranquillity by fostering class strife 
for venal political purposes. 

We charge that they have choked op- 
portunity and hampered progress by un- 
necessary and crushing taxation. 

They claim prosperity but the appearance 
of economic health is created by war 
expenditures, waste and extravagance, 
planned emergencies, and war crises. They 
have debauched our money by cutting in 
half the purchasing power of our dollar. 


We charge that they have weakened local 
self-government which is the cornerstone 
of the freedom of men 

We charge that they have shielded 
traitors to the nation in high places, and 
that they have created enemies abroad 
where we should have friends. 

We charge that they have violated our 
liberties by turning loose upon the country 
a swarm of arrogant bureaucrats and their 
agents who meddle intclerably in the lives 
and occupations of our citizens 

We charge that there has been corrup- 
tion in high places, and that examples of 
dishonesty and dishonor have shamed the 
moral standards of the American people. 

We charge that they have plunged us 
into war in Korea without the consent of 
our citizens through their authorized repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, and have car- 
ried on that war without will to victory. 


Foreicn Poricy 


The present Administration, in seven 
years, has squandered the unprecedented 
power and prestige which were ours at 
the close of World War II 

In that time, more than 500 million non- 
Russian people of fifteen different countries 
have been absorbed into the power sphere 
of Communist Russia, which pfoceeds con- 
fidently with its plan for world conquest. 

We charge that the leaders of the Ad- 
ministration in power lost the peace so 
dearly earned by World War I. 

The moral incentives and hopes for a 
better world which sustained us through 
World War II were betrayed, and this has 
given Communist Russia a military and 
propaganda initiative which, if unstayed, 
will destroy us. 

They abandoned friendly nations such as 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia to tend for themselves 
against“ the Communist aggression which 
soon swallowed them g 
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They required the National Government 
of China to surrender Manchuria with its 
strategic ports and railroads to the control 
of Communist Russia. They urged that 
Communists be taken into the Chinese 
Government and its military forces. And 
finally they denied the military aid that 
had been authorized by Congress and which 
was crucially needed if China were to be 
saved. Thus they substituted on our 
Pacific flank a murderous enemy for an 
ally and friend. 

In all these respects they flouted our 
peace-assuring pledges such as the Atlantic 
Charter, and did so in favor of despots, 
who, it was well known, consider that 
murder, terror, slavery, concentration 
camps and the ruthless and brutal denial 
of human rights are legitimate means to 
their desired ends. 

Tehran, Yalta and Potsdam were the 
scenes of those tragic blunders with others 
to follow. The leaders of the Administra- 
tion in power acted without the knowl- 
edge or consent of Congress or of the 
American people. They traded our over- 
whelming victory for a new enemy and for 
new oppressions and new wars which were 
quick to come. 

In South Korea, they withdrew our oc- 
cupation troops in the face of the ag- 
gressive, poised for action, Communist 
military strength on its northern border. 
They publicly announced that Korea was 


of no concern to us. Then when the Com-. 


munist forces acted to take what seemed 
to have been invited, they committed this 
nation to fight back under the most un- 
favorable conditions. Already the tragic 
cost is over 110,000 American casualties 

With foresight, the Korean war would 
never have happened. 

In going back into Korea, they evoked 
the patriotic and sacrificial support of the 
American people. But by their hampering 

„orders they produced stalemates and ig- 
nominious bartering with our enemies, and 
they offer no hope of victory. 

They have effectively ignored many vital 
areas in the face of a global threat re- 
quiring balanced handling. 

The people of the other American re- 
publics’ are resentful of our neglect of their 
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legitimate aspirations and co-operative 
friendship. - 

The Middle East and much of Africa 
seethe with anti-American sentiment. 

The peoples of the Far East who are not 
under Communist control find it difficult to 
sustain their morale as they cortrast Rus- 
sia’s “Asia First” policy with the “Asia 
Last” policy of those in control of the - 
Administration now in power. 

Here at home they have exhibited cor- 
ruption, incompetence, and disloyalty in 
public office to such an extent that the very 
concept of free representative government 
has been tarnished and has lost its idealistic 
appeal to those elsewhere who are con- 
fronted with the propaganda of Com- 
munism 

They profess to be following a defensive 
policy of “containment” of Russian Com- 
munism which has not contained it. 

Those in control of the party in power 
have, in reality, no foreign policy. They 
swing erratically from timid appeasement 
to reckless bluster. 

The good in our foreign policies has been 
accomplished with Republican co-operation, 
such as the organization of the United Na- 
tions, the establishment of the trusteeship 
principle for dependent peoples, the making 
of peace with Japan and Germany, and the 
building of more solid security in Europe. 
But in the main the Republican party has 
been ignored and its participation has not 
been invited. 

The American people must now decide 
whether to continue in office the party 
which has presided over this disastrous 
reversal of our fortunes and the loss of our 
hopes for a peaceful world. 

The Republican party offers, in contrast 
to the performances of those now running 
our foreign affairs, policies and actions 
based on enlightened self-interest and ani- 
mated by courage, self-respect, steadfast- 
ness, vision, purpose, competence and 
spiritual faith. 

The supreme goal of our foreign policy 
will be an honorable and just peece. We 
dedicate ourselves to wage peace and to 
win it. 

We shall eliminate from the Szate De- 
partment and from every federal office. 
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all, wherever they may be found, who share 
responsibility for the needless predica- 
ments and perils in which we find our- 
selves. We shall also ‘sever from the 
public payroll the hordes of loafers, in- 
competents and unnecessary employees who 
clutter the administration of our foreign 
affairs The confusions, overlappings, and 
extravagance of our agencies abroad hold 
us up to the ridicule of peoples whose 
friendship we seek. 

We shall substitute a compact and 
efficient organization where men of proven 
loyalty and ability shall have responsibility 
for reaching our objectives. They will 
reflect a dynamic initiative. Thus we can 
win the ‘support and confidence which go 
only to those who demonstrate a capacity 
to define and get results. 

We shall have peace-building objectives 
wherever this will serve the enlightened 


self-interest of our nation and help to- 


frustrate the enemy’s designs against us. 

In western Europe we shall use our 
friendly influence, without meddling or 
imperialistic attitudes, for ending the po- 
litical and economic divisions which alone 
prevent that vital area from being strong 
on its own right. 

We shall encourage and aid the develop- 
ment of collective security forces there, as 


elsewhere, so as to end the Soviet power 


to intimidate directly or by satellites and 
so that the free governments will be sturdy 
to resist Communist inroads. 

In the balanced consideration of our 
problems, we shall end neglect of the Far 
East which Stalin has long identified as the 
road to victory over the West We shall 
make it clear that we have no intention to 
sacrifice the East to gain time for the West. 

The Republican party has consistently 
advocated a national home for the Jewish 
people since a Republican Congress de- 
clared its support of that objective thirty 
years ago. 

In providing a sanctuary for Jewish 
people rendered homeless by persecution, 
the State of Israel appeals to our deepest 
humanitarian instincts We-shall continue 
our friendly interest in this constructive 
and inspiring undertaking. 

We shall put our influence at the service 
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of peace between Israel and the Arab states 


„and we shall cooperate to bring economic 


and social stability to that area. 

Our ties with the sister republics of the 
Americas will be strengthened. 

The Government of the United States, 
under Republican leadership, will repudiate 
all commitments contained in secret under- 
standings such as those of Yalta which aid 
Communist enslavements. It will be made 
clear, on the highest authority of the 
President and the Congress, that United 
States policy, as one of its peaceful pur- 
poses, looks happily forward to the genuine 
independence of those captive peoples. 

We shall again make liberty into a 


“beacon light of hope that will penetrate 


the dark places. That program will give 
the Voice of America a real function. It 
will mark the end of the negative, futile 
and immoral policy of “containment” which 
abandons countless human beings to a 
despotism and Godless terrorism which in 
turn enables the rulers to forge the captives 
into a weapon for our destruction 

We shall support the United Nations and 
lovally help it to become what it was 
designed to be, a place where differences 
would be harmonized by honest discussion 
and a means for collective security under 
agreed concepts of justice. We shall seek 
real meaning and value for our regional 
security treaties, which implies that all 
parties shall contribute their loyal support 
and fair shares. 

We shall see to it that no treaty or 
agreement with other countries deprives 
our citizens of the rights guaranteed them 
by the Federal Constitution. 

We shall always measure our foreign 
commitments so that they can be borne 
without endangering the economic health 
or sound finances of the United States. 
Stalin said that “the moment for the 
decisive blow” would be when the free 
nations were isolated and were in a state 
of “practical bankruptcy.” We shall not 
allow ourselves to be isolated and econom- 
ically strangled, and we shall not let our- 
selves go bankrupt. ; 

Sums available by this test, if compe- 
tently used, will be more effective than 
vastly larger sums incompetently spent 
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for vague and endless purposes. We shall 
not try to buy good will. We shall earn 
it by sound, constructive, self-respecting 
policies and actions. 

We favor international exchange of stu- 
dents and of agricultural and industrial 
techniques, and programs for improvement 
of public health. 

' We favor the expansion of mutually ad- 
vantageous world trade. To further this 
objective we shall press for the elimination 
of discriminatory practices against our ex- 
ports such as preferential tariffs, monetary 
license restrictions, and other arbitrary de- 
vices. Our reciprocal trade agreements will 
"be entered into and maintained on a basis 
of true reciprocity and to safeguard our 
domestic enterprises and the payrolls of 
our workers against unfair import compe- 
tition. 

The policies we espouse will revive the 
contagious, liberatihg influences which are 
inherent in freedom. They will inevitably 
set up strains and stresses within the cap- 
tive world which will make the rulers im- 
potent to continue in their monstrous ways 
and mark the beginning of their end. 

Our nation will become again the~dy- 
namic, moral and spiritual force which 
was the despair of despots and the hope 


of the oppressed. As we resume this his- 


toric role, we ourselves will come to enjoy 
again “the reality of peace, security and 
solvency, not the shabby and fleeting 
counterfeit which is the gift of the Ad- 
ministration-in power. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


On the prudent assumption that Com- 
munist Russia may not accommodate our 
own disgracefully lagging program for pre- 


paredness, we should develop with utmost’ 


speed a force in being, as distinguished 
from paper plans, of such power as to 
deter sudden attack or promptly and de- 
cisively defeat it. This defense against 
sudden attack requires the quickest possible 
development of appropriate and completely 
adequate air power and the simultaneous 
readiness of co-ordinated air, land, and sea 
forces, with all necessary installations, 
bases, supplies and munitions, including 
atomic energy weapons in abundance. 
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Generally, we shall see to it that our’ 
military services are adequately supported 
in all ways required, including manpower, 
to perform their appropriate tasks in re- 
lation to the defense of this country and 
to meet our treaty obligations. 

We shall co-ordinate our military policy 
with our foreign policy, always seeking uni- 
versal limitation and control of armaments 
on a dependable basis. 

We shall review our entire preparedness 
program and we shall strip it clean of 


‘ waste, lack of co-ordination, inertia, and 


conflict between the services. We shall 
see that our fighting men in Korea, or 
wherever they may be, shall not lack the 
best of weapons or other supplies oF 
services needed for their welfare. 


COMMUNISM 


By the Administration’s appeasement of 
Communism at home ard abroad it has per- 
mitted Communists and their fellow trav- 
elers to serve in many key agencies and 
to infiltrate our American life. When such 
infiltration became notorious through the 
revelations of Republicans in Congress, the 
Executive Department stubbornly refused 
to deal with it openly and vigorously. It 
raised the false cry of “red herring” and 
took other measures to block and discredit 
investigations. It denied files and infoérma- 
tion to Congress It set up boards of its 
own to keep information secret and to deal 
lightly with security risks and persons of 


` doubtful loyalty. It only undertook prose- 


cution, of the most notorious Communists 
after public opinion forced action. f 

The result of these policies is the need- 
less sacrifice of American lives, a crushing 
cost in dollars for defense, possession by 
Russia of the atomic bomb, the lowering of 
the Iron Curtain, and the present threats to 
world peace Our people have been mired 
in fear and distrust and employees of 
integrity in the government service have 
been cruelly maligned by the Administra- 
tion’s tolerance of people of doubtful 
loyalty. 

There are no Communists in the Re- 
publican party. We have always recog- 
nized Communism to be a world conspiracy 
against freedom and religion. We never 
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‘ 


compromised with Communism and we 
have fought to expose it and to eliminate 
it in government and American life 

A Republican President will appoint only 
persons of unquestioned loyalty. We will 
overhaul loyalty and security programs. In 
achieving these purposes a Republican 
President will co-operate with Congress 
We pledge close co-ordination of our in- 
telligence services for protecting our se- 
curity We pledge fair but vigorous en- 
forcement of laws to safeguard our country 
from subversion and disloyalty By such 
policies we will keep the country secure 
and restore the confidence of the American 
people in the integrity of ‘our government. 


SMALL BUSINESS IN A FREE ECONOMY 


For twenty years the Administration has 
praised free enterprise while actually wreck- 
ing it. Here a little, there a little, year by 
year, it has sought to curb, regulate, harass, 
restrain and punish. There is scarcely a 
phase of our economic and social life today 
m which government does not attempt to 
interfere. - 

Such hostility deadens initiative, dis- 
courages invention and experiment and 
weakens the self-rehance indispensable to 
the nation’s vitality. Merciless taxation, 
the senseless use of controls and ceaseless 
effort to enter business on its own account 
have led the present government to un- 
restrained waste and extravagance in spend- 
ing, irresponsibility in decision and corrup- 
tion in administration 

The antimonopoly laws have been em- 
ployed, not to preserve and foster compe- 
tition but to further the political am- 
bitions of the men in power. Wage and 
price controls have been utilized, not to 
maintain economic stability, but to reward 
the friends and punish the enemies of 
leaders of the party in power. 

Neither small nor large business can 
flourish in such an atmosphere. The Re- 
publican party will end this hostility to 
initiative and enterprise. 

We will aid small business in every 
practicable way We shall remove tax 
abuses and injurious price and wage con- 
trols. Efforts to plan and regulate every 
phase of small business activity will cease. 
We will maintain special committees in 
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Congress whose chief junction will be to 
study and review continuously the problems 
of small business and recommend legisla- 
tion for their relief. We shall always be 
mindful of the importance of keeping open 
the channels of opportunity for young men 
and women. 

We will follow principles of equal en- 
forcement of the antimonopoly and unfair 
competition statutes and will simplify their 
administration to assist the businessman 
whe, in good faith, seeks to remain in com- 
pliance. At the same time, we shall re- 
lentlessly protect our free enterprise system 
against monopolistic ard unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

We will oppose federal rent control ex- 
cept in those areas where the expansion 
of defense production has been accom- 
panied by critical housing shortages. With 
local co-operation we shall aid slum clear- 
ance. 

Our goal is a balanced budget, a reduced 
national debt, an economical administration 
and a cut in taxes. We believe in com- 
bating inflation by encouraging full produc- 
tion of goods and food and not through ' 
a program of restrictions. 


TAXATION AND Monetary Poticy 


Only with a sound economy can we 
properly carry out both the domestic and 
foreign policies which we advocate The 
wanton extravagance and inflationary poli- 
cies of the Administration in power have 
cut the value of the dollar in half and im- 
posed the most confiscatory taxes in our 
history. These policies have made the ef- 
fective control of government expenditures 
impossible If this Administration is left 
in power, it will further cheapen the 
dollar, rob the wage earner, impoverish the 
farmer and reduce the true value of the 
savings, pensions, insurance and invest- 
ments of millions of our people Further 
inflation must be and can be prevented. 
Sound tax and monetary policies are es- 
sential to this end. We advocate the fol- 
lowing tax policies: 

1. Reduction of expenditures by the 
elimination of waste and extravagance so 
that the budget will be balanced and a 
general tax reduction can be made. 
` 2 An immediate study directed toward 
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reallocation of fields of taxation between 
the federal, state, and municipal govern- 
ments so as to allow greater fiscal freedom 
to the states and municipalities, thus mini- 
mizing double taxation and enabling the 
various divisions of government to meet 
their obligations more efficiently. 

3. A thorough revision and codification 
of the present hodgepodge of internal reve- 
nue laws. 

4. Administration of the tax laws free 
from politics, favoritism and corruption. 

We advocate the following monetary 
policies. 

1. A Federal Reserve System exercising 
its functions in the money and credit sys- 
tem without pressure for political purposes 
from the Treasury or the White House. 

2. To restore a domestic economy, and to 
use our influence for a world economy, of 
such stability as will permit the realization 
of our aim of a dollar on a fully convertible 
gold basis. 


AGRICULTURE 


The good earth is the food storehouse 
for future generations. The tending of the 
soil is a sacred responsibility. Develop- 
ment of a sound farm program is a high 
national duty Any program that will 
benefit farmers must serve the national 
welfare. A prosperous agriculture with 
free and independent farmers is’ funda- 
mental to the national interest 

We charge the present Administration 
with seeking to destroy the farmers’ free- 
dom. We denounce the Administraton’s 
use of tax money and a multitude of federal 
agencies to put agriculture under partisan 
political dictation and to make the farmer 
dependent upon government. We con- 
demn the Brannan plan which aims to con- 
trol the farmer and to socialize agriculture. 
We brand as unscrupulous the Administra- 
tion’s manipulation of grain markets during 
the 1948 election campaign to drive down 
farm prices and its deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of laws passed by the Republican 
Eightieth Congress which authorized a long- 
range farm price support program and pro- 
vided for adequate grain storage 

We condemn as a fraud on both the 
farmer and the consumer the Brannan 
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plan scheme to pay direct subsidies from 
the Federal Treasury in lieu of prices to 
producers, 

We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place. Our program includes com- 
modity loans on nonperishable products, 
“on-the-farm” storage, sufficient farm credit 
and voluntary self-supporting crop insur- 
ance. Where government action on 
perishable commodities is desirable, we 
recommend locally controlled marketing 
agreements and other voluntary methods. ` 

Our program should include commodity 
loans, on all nonperishable products sup- 
ported at the level necessary to maintain 
a balanced production. We do not believe 
in restrictions on the American farmers’ 
ability to produce. . 

We favor a bipartisan Federal Agricul- 
tural Commission with power to review the 
policies and administration of our farm 
programs and to make recommendations. 

We support a constructive and expanded 
soil conservation program administered 
through locally controlled local districts 
and which shall emphasize that payments 
shall be made for practices and improve- 
ments of a permanent nature. 

Flood control programs should include 
the application of sound land use, reforesta- 
tion and water management practices on 
each watershed. These, so far as feasible, 
should be decentralized and locally con- 
trolled to insure economy and effective soil 
conservation. 

We recommend expanded agricultural re- 
search and education to promote new 
crops and uses, new markets, both foreign 
and domestic, more trustworthy crop and 
market estimates, a realistic trade program 
for agriculture aimed at restoring foreign 
markets and developing new outlets at 
home. Promotion of world trade must be . 
on a basis of fair compecition. 

We support the principle of bona fide 
farmer-owned, farmer-operated co-opera- 
tives and urge the further development of 
rural electrification and communication, 
with federally assisted production oI power 
and facilities for distribution when these 
are not adequately available through pri- 
vate enterprise at fair rates. 
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We insist that an adequate supply of 
manpower on the farm is necessary to our 
national welfare and security and shall 
do those things required to assure this 
result. = 

The Republican party will create con- 
ditions providing for farm prosperity and 
stabilty, safeguarding the farmers’ inde- 
pendence and opening opportunities for 
young people in rural communities. We 
will do those things necessary to simplify 
and make efficient the operation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, prevent that De- 
partment from assuming powers neither in- 
.tended nor delegated by Congress, and to 
place the administration of farm programs 
as closely as possible to state and local 
levels. 


LABOR 


The Republican party believes that regu- 
lar and adequate income for the employee 
together with uninterrupted production of 
goods and services through the medium 
of private enterprise are essential to a 
sound national economy. This can only be 
obtained in an era of industrial peace, 

With the above in mind, we favor the 
retention of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
, guarantees’ 


To the working man: 


The right to quit his job at any time. 

The right to take part in legal union 
activities. 3 

The right to remain in his union so long 
as he pays his dues. 

The right to protection against unfair 
practices by either employer or union 
officials. 

The right to political activity of his own 
choice and freedom to contribute thereto. 

The right to a job without first joining 
a union 

The right to a secret ballot in any elec- 
tion concerned with his livelihood. 

The right to protection from personal 
financial responsibility in damage cases 
against his union. 


To the labor unions: 


The right to establish “union shop” con- 
tracts by agreement with management. 
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The right to strike. ; 

The right to free collective bargaining. 

The right to protection from rival unions 
during the life of union contracts. 

The right to assurance from employers 
that they will bargain oply with certified 
unions as a protection against unfair labor 
practices. 

We urge the adoption of such amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act as time and 
experience show to be desirable, and which 
further protect the rights of labor, manage- 
ment and the public. 

We condemn the President’s seizure of 
plants and industries to force the settle- 
ment of labor disputes by claims of in- 
herent Constitutional powers. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


We vigorously advocate a full and or- 
derly program for the development and 
conservation of our natural resources. 

We deplore the policies of the present 
Administration which allow special pre- 
miums to foreign producers of minerals 
available in the United States We favor 


. reasonable depletion allowances, defense 


procurement policies, synthetic fuels re- 
search, and public land policies, including 
good faith administration of our mining 
laws, which will encourage exploration and 
development of our mineral resources con- 
sistent with our growing industrial and de- 
jense needs. 

We favor stockpiling of strategic and 
critical raw materials and special premium 
incentives for their domestic exploration 
and development. 

We favor restoration to the states of 
their rights to all lands and resources be- 
neath navigable inland and offshore waters 
within their historic boundaries. 

We. favor protection of our fisheries by 
domestic regulation and treaties, including 
safeguards against unfair foreign compe- 
tition. 


Pusiic Works AND WATER Poticy 


The Federal Government and state and 
local governments should continuously plan 
programs of economically justifiable public 
works, 

We favor continuous and comprehensive 
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investigations of our water resources and 
orderly execution of programs approved 
by the Congress. Authorized water proj- 
ects should go forward progressively with 
immediate priority for those with defense 
significance, those in critical flood and 
water shortage areas, and those substan- 
tially completed. 

We favor greater local participation in 
the operation and control, and eventual 
local ownership, of federally sponsored, 
reimbursable water projects. 

We vigorously oppose the efforts of this 
. national Administration, in California and 
elsewhere, to undermine state control over 
water use, to acquire paramount water 
rights without just compensation, and to 
establish all-powerful federal socialistic 
valley authorities. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


- We favor restoration of the traditional 
Republican public land policy, which pro- 
vided opportunity for ownership by citizens 
to promote the highest land use. We 
‚favor an impartial study of tax-free federal 
lands and their uses to determine their 
effects on the economic and fiscal structures 
of our states and local communities. 

In the management of public ląnds and 
forests we pledge the elimination of arbi- 
trary bureaucratic practices. To this end 
we favor legislation to define the rights and 
privileges of grazers and other co-operators 


and users, to provide the protection of 


independent judicial review against ad- 
ministrative invasions of those rights and 
privileges, and to protect the public against 
corrupt or monopolistic exploitation and 
bureaucratic favoritism ` 


VETERANS 


We believe that active duty in the 
armed forces‘ of the United States of 
America during a state of war ‘or national 
emergency constitutes a special service to 
our nation and entitles those who have 
so served to aid and compensation in return 
for this service. 


Consequently we propose: } 


That the aid and compensation given to 
veterans of previous wars be extended to 
veterans of the 'Korean conflict; 
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That compensation be fairly and ade- 
quately adjusted to meet changes in the 
cost of living; 

That aid be given to veterans, partici- 
larly disabled veterans, to obtain suitable 
employment, by providing training and 
education, and through strict compliance 
with veterans’ preference Jaws in federal 
service; 

That the Veterans’ Administration be 
maintained as a single, mdependent agency 
in full charge of all veterans’ affairs, and 
that the Veterans’ Administration manage 
veterans’ affairs in an efficient, prompt and . 
uniform manner; j 

That the Veterans’ Administration should 
be equipped to provide and maintain medi- 
cal and hospital care of the highest possible 
standard for all eligible veterans. 


SocraL SECURITY 


Inflation has already cut in half the pur- 
chasing power of the. retirement and other 
benefits under the Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance system. Sixty million 
persons are covered under the system and 
4.5 million are now receiving benefits. 

The best assurance of preserving the 
benefits for which the worker has paid 
is to stop the inflation which causes the 
tragic loss of purchasing power, and that . 
we propose to do 

We favor amendment of the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance system to provide 
coverage for those justly entitled to it but 
who are now excluded. ; 

We shall work to achieve a simple, more 
effective and more economical method of 
administration 

We shall make a thorough study of uni- 
versal pay-as-we-go pension plans. 


HEALTH ' 


We recognize that the health of our 
people as well as their proper medical 
care cannot be maintained if subject to 
federal bureaucratic dictation. There 
should be a just division of responsibility _ 
between government, the physician, the 
voluntary hospital, and voluntary health in- 
surance. We are opposed to federal com- 
pulsory health insurance with its/ crushing 
cost, wasteful inefficiency, bureaucratic 
dead weight, and debased standards of 
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medical care. We shall support those 
health activities by government which stim- 
ulate the development of adequate hospital 
services without’ federal interference in 
local administration. We favor support of 
scientific research. We pledge our con- 
tinuous encouragement of improved meth- 
ods of assuring health protection. 


EDUCATION 


The tradition of popular education, tax 
supported and free to all, is strong with 
our people. The responsibility for sus- 
taining this system of popular education 
- has always rested upon the local com- 
munities and the states. We subscribe 
fully to this principle. 


Crv RIGHTS 


We condemn bigots who inject class, 
racial and religious prejudice into public 
and political matters. Bigotry is un-Ameri- 
can and a danger to the Republic. 

We deplore the duplicity and insincerity 
of the party in power in racial and religious 
matters. Although they have been in office 
as a majority party for many years they 
have not kept nor do they intend to keep 
their promises. 

The Republican party will not PE 
exploit or attempt to confuse minority 
groups for political purposes. All American 
citizens are entitled to full, impartial en- 
forcement of federal laws relating to their 
cavil rights. 

We believe that it is the primary re- 
sponsibility of each state to order and 
control its own domestic institutions, and 
this power, reserved to the states, is es- 
sential to the maintenance of our federal 
Republic. However, we believe thdt the 
Federal Government should take supple- 
mental action within its constitutional 
jurisdiction to oppose discrimination against 
race, religion or national origin. 

We will prove our good faith by: 

- Appointing qualified persons, without dis- 
tinction of race, religion or national origin, 
to responsible positions in the government. 

Federal action toward the elimination of 
lynching. 

Federal action toward the elimination of 
poll taxes as a prerequisite to voting. 
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Appropriate action to end segregation in 
the District of Columbia. 

Enacting federal legislation to further 
just and equitable treatment in the area 
of discriminatory employment practices. 
Federal action should not duplicate state 
efforts to end such practices; should not 
set up another huge bureaucracy. - 


CENSORSHIP 


We pledge not to infringe by censorship 
or gag order the right of a free people to 
know what their government is doing. 


Equat RicHrs’ 


N 


We recommend to Congress the submis- ` 
sion of a Constitutional amendment pro- 
viding equal rights for men and women. 

We favor legislation assuring equal pay 
for equal work regardless of sex. 


STATEHOOD 


We favor immediate statehood for 
Hawaii. 

We favor statehood for Alaska under ar 
equitable enabling act. 

We favor eventual statehood for Puerto 


Rico. 


District oF CoLUMBIA 


We favor self-government and national 
suffrage for the residents of the nation’s- 
capital. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


All Indians are citizens of the United 
States and no longer should be denied full 
enjoyment of their rights of citizenship. 

We shall eliminate the existing shameful 
waste by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
which has obstructed the accomplishment 
of our national responsibility for improving 
the condition of our Indian friends. We 
pledge to-undertake programs to provide 
the Indians with equal opportunities for 
education, health protection and economic 
development. 

The next Republican Administration will 
welcome the advice and counsel of Indian 
leaders in selecting the Indian Commis- 
sioner. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


We condemn the flagrant violations of 
the Civil Service merit system by the party 
1n power. 

We favor a‘ personnel program for the 
federal career service comparable to the 
best practices of progressive private em- 
ployers. Federal employees shall be se- 
lected under a strengthened and extended 
merit system, Civil servants of ability and 
integrity shall receive proper recognition, 
with merit the sole test for promotion. 


DELIVERY oF MAIL 


We pledge a more efficient and frequent 
mail delivery service. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


We pledge a thorough reorganization of 
the Federal Government in accordance with 
the principles set forth in the report of 
the Hoover Commission which was es- 
tablished by the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

We denounce the duplicity in submitting 
to Congress for approval, reorganization 
plans which were represented as being in 
accordance with the pmnciples of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations but 
which in fact were actually intended to 
further partisan political purposes of the 
Administration in power. 


CORRUPTION 


The present Admunistration’s sordid rec- 
ord of corruption has shocked and sıckened 
the American people. Its leaders have 
forfeited any right to public faith by the 
the way they transact the Federal Govern- 
ment’s business. 

Fraud, bribery, graft, favoritism and 
influence-peddling have come to hght. Im- 
morality and unethical behavior have been 
found to exist among some who were en- 
trusted with high policy-making positions, 
and there have been disclosures of close 
alliances between the present government 
and underworld characters 

Republicans exposed cases of question- 
able and criminal conduct and relentlessly 
pressed for full investigations into the 
cancer-like spread of corruption in the 
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Administration. These investigations un- 
covered a double standard in federal tax 
law enforcement—lenient treatment to po- 
litical favorites including even some gang- 
sters and crooks but harassment and 
threats of prosecution for many honest tax- 
payers over minor discrepancies 

Besides tax fixes and scandals ın the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, investigations 
have disclosed links between high officials 
and crime, favoritism and influence in the 
RFC, profiteering in grain, sale of post- 
masterships, tanker ship deals in the Mari- 
time Commission, ballot box stuffing and 
thievery, and bribes end pay-offs ın con- 
tract awards by officials in agencies exer- 
cising extraordinary powers and disbursing 
billions of dollars. f 

Under public pressure, the Administra- 
tion took reluctant steps to clean house. 
But it was so eager to cover up and block 
more revelations that its cleanup drive 
launched with much fanfare ended in a 
farce. 

The Republican party pledges to put an 
end to corruption, to oust the crooks and 
grafters, to admimster tax laws fairly and 
impartially and to restore honest govern- 
ment to the people 


REPUBLICAN EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


The Republican party does not rest its 
case upon promises alone. We have a 
record of performance which was grossly 
defamed by the party in power. The Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress lanuched the 
program to stop Communism; unified the 
armed services; authorized a seventy-group 
Air Force which the President blocked; en- 
acted a national service law; balanced the 
budget; accumulated an eight-billion-dollar 
surplus; reduced taxes with 70 per cent of 
the tax savings to those with incomes under 
$5,000; freed 7,400,000 wage earners in 
the lower brackets from having to pay 
any further income tax at all; allowed mar- 
ried couples to divide their incomes for 
tax purposes, and granted an additional 
$600 exemption to those over 65 years of 
age and to the blind; enacted the Taft- 
Hartley law for equitable labor-manage- 
ment relations; passed the first long-range 
agriculture program; increased social se- 
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curity benefits; and carried out every single 
pledge they made to the voters in the 1946 
election. 


CoNCLUSION 


Upon this statement of truths and this 
pledge of performance, the Republican 
party stands confident that it expresses the 
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hopes of the citizens of America and cer-, 
tain that it points out with integrity a road 
upon which free men may march into a 
new day—a new and better day—in which 
shall be fulfilled the decent aspirations of 
our people for peace, for solvency and for 
the fulfillment of our best welfare, under 
the guidance of Divine Providence. 


Report of Committee on Platform and Resolutions 
to the Democratic National Convention 
July 28, 1952 


PREAMBLE 

Our nation has entered into an age in 
which Divine Providence has permitted the 
genius of man to unlock the secret of the 
atom, 

No system of government can survive 
the challenge of an atomic era unless its 
administration is committed to the steward- 
ship of a trustee imbued with a democratic 
faith, a buoyant hope for the future, the 
charity of brotherhood, and the vision to 
translate these ideals into the realities of 
human government. The Government of 
the United States, administered by the 
Democratic party, is today so entrusted. 

The free choice of the Democratic party 
by the people of America as the instrument 
to achieve that purpose will mean world 
peace with honor, national security based 
on collective pacts with other free nations, 
and a high level of human dignity. Na- 
tional survival demands that these goals be 
attained, and the endowments of the Demo- 
cratic party alone can assure their attain- 
ment. 

For twenty years, under the dedicated 
guidance of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman, our country has moved 
steadily along the road which has led the 
United States of America to world leader- 
ship in the cause of freedom. 

We will not retreat one inch along that 
road” Rather, it is our prayerful hope that 
the people, whom we have so faithfully 
served, will renew the mandate to continue 
our service and that Almighty God may 
grant us the wisdom to succeed. 


Twenty years of progress 


Achieving prosperity. An objective ap- 
praisal of the past record clearly demon- 
strates that the Democratic party has been 
the chosen American instrument to achieve 
prosperity, build a stronger democracy, 
erect the structure of world peace, and con- 
tinue on the path of progress. 


ë 

Democratic party policies and programs 
rescued Americn busiress from total col- 
lapse—from the fatal economic conse- 
quences of watered stock, unsound banks, 
useless and greedy holcing companies, high 
tariff barriers, and predatory business prac- 
tices, all of which prevailed under the last 
Republican administrations Democratic 
policies have enabled the Federal Govern- 
ment to help all business, small and large, 
to achieve the highest rate of productivity, 
the widest domestic and world markets, and 
the largest profits in *he history of the 
nation. 

The simple fact 1s that today there are 
more than four million operating business 
enterprises ın this country, over one million 
more than existed in 1932. Corporate 
losses in that fateful year were over $3 
billion; in 1951, corporate profits, after 
taxes, reached the staggering total of $18 
billion, 

Democratic policies and programs res- 
cued American agriculture from the eco- 
nomic consequences of blight, drought, 
flood and storm, from oppressive and in- 
discriminaze foreclosures, and from the 
ruinous conditions brought about by the 
bungling incompetence and neglect of the 
preceding -welve years of Republican mal- 
administration. Econcmic stability, soil 
conservation, rural electrification, farm 
dwelling improvement, increased production 
and efficier:cy and more than sevenfold in- 
crease 1n cash income have been the return 
to farmers for their faith in the Democratic 
party. ~ 

Democratic labor policies have rescued 
the wage earners in this country from mass 
unemployment and from sweatshop slavery 
at starvation wages Under our Democratic 
administrations, decent hours, decent wages, 
and decent working conditions have become 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Self-organization of labor unions and col- 
lective bargaining, both of which are the 
keystone to labor management, peace and 
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prosperity, must be encouraged, for the 
good of all. : 

Unemployment is now less than 3 per 
cent of the labor force, compared with al- 
most 25 per cent in 1932. Trade union 
membership has reached a total of 16 
million, which is more than five times the 
total of 1932. í 

The welfare of all economic and social 
groups in our society has been promoted by 
the sound, progressive and humane policies 
of the Democratic party. 

Strengthening democracy. We are con- 
vinced that lasting prosperity must, be 
founded upon a healthy democratic society 
respectful of the rights of all people. 

Under Democratic party leadership more 
has been done in the past twenty years to 
enhance the sanctity of individual rights 
than ever before in our history. Racial and 
religious minorities have progressed further 
toward real equality than during the pre- 
ceding 150 years. 

Governmental services, democratically 
administered, have been improved and ex- 
tended. The efficiency, economy, and in- 
tegration of federal operations have been 
advocated and effectuated through sound 
programs and policies. Through co-opera- 
tive programs of federal aid, state and local 
governments have been -encouraged and 
enabled to provide many more services. 

The Democratic party has been alert to 
the corroding and demoralizing effects of 
dishonesty and disloyalty in the public 


service. It has exposed and punished those . 


who would corrupt the integrity of the 
public service, and it has always cham- 
pioned honesty and morality in govern- 
ment. The Loyalty Program of President 
Truman has served effectively to prevent 
infiltration by subversive elements’ and to 
protect honest and loyal public servants 
against unfounded and malicious attacks. 
We commend the relentless and fearless 
actions of congressional committees which, 
under vigorous Democratic leadership, have 
exposed dereliction in public service, and 
we pledge our support to a continuance of 
such actions as conditions require them. 
The administration of our government by 
the Democratic party has been based upon 
principles of justice and equity, and upon 
the American tradition of fair play. Men 
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who are elected to high political office are 
entrusted with high responsibilities. Slan- 
der, defamation of character, deception and 
dishonesty are as truly transgressions of 
God’s commandments when resorted to by 
men in public life as they are for all other 
men. f 

Building peace with honor. The Demo- 
cratic party has worked constantly for 
peace—lasting peace, peace with honor, 


. freedom, justice, and security for all na- 


tions. ` 

The return of the Democratic party to 
power in 1933 marked the end of a tragic 
era of isolationism fostered by Republican 
administrations which had deliberately and 
callously rejected the golden opportunity 
created by Woodrow Wilson for collective 
action to. secure the peace. 

This folly contributed to the Second 
World War. Victory in that'war has pre- 
sented the nations of the world a new op- 
portunity which the Democratic party is 
determined shall not be lost. - 

We have helped establish the instrumen- 
talities through which the hope of mankind 
for universal world peace can be realized. 
Under Democratic leadership, our nation 
has moved promptly and effectively to meet 
and repel the menace to world peace by 
Soviet imperialism. 

Progress in the new era. The Demo- 
cratic party believes that past progress is 
but a prelude to the human aspirations 
which may be realized in the future. 

Under Democratic party leadership, 
America has accepted each new challenge 
of history and has found practical solutions 
to meet and overcome them. This we have 
done without departing from the principles 
of our basic philosophy that it is the 
destiny of man to achieve his earthly ends 
in the spirit of brotherhood. 

A great Democrat—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt—devised the programs of the 
New Deal to meet the pressing problems 
of the 1930’s. Another great Democrat— 
Harry S. Truman—devised the programs 
of the Fair Deal to meet:the complex prob- 
Jems of America in the 1940’s. The Demo- 
cratic party is ready to face and solve the 
challenging problems of the 1950’s. We 
dedicate ourselves to the magnificent work 
of these great’ Presidents and to mold and 
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adapt their Democratic principles to the 
new problems of the years ahead. 

In this spirit we adopt and pledge our- 
selves to this, the Democratic platform for 
1952. 


Our FOREIGN Pottcy 
Our goal ts peace with honor 


Peace with honor is the greatest of all 
our goals. 

We pledge our unremitting efforts to 
avert another world war. We are de- 
termined that the people shall be spared 
that frightful agony. 

We are convinced that peace and security 
can be safeguarded if America does not 
deviate from the practical and successful 
policies developed under Democratic lead- 
ership since the close of World War IL 
We will resolutely move ahead with the 
constructive task of promoting peace. 


The Democratic program for peace and 
national security 


Supporting the United Nations Under 
Democratic leadership, this country spon- 
sored and helped create the United Nations 
and became a charter member and stanchly 
supports its aims. 

We will continue our efforts to strengthen 
the United Nations, improve its institutions 
as experience requires, and foster its growth 
and development. 

The Communist aggressor has been 
hurled back from South Korea. Thus, 
Korea has proved,.once and for all, that 
the United Nations will resist aggression. 
We urge continued effort, by every honor- 
able means, to bring about a fair and ef- 
fective peace settlement in Korea in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Strong national defense Our nation has 
strengthened its national defenses against 
the menace of Soviet aggression. 

The Democratic party will continue to 
stand unequivocally for strong, balanced 
defense forces for this country—land, sea 
and air. We will continue to support the 
expansion and maintenance of the military 
and civil defense forces required for our 
national security. We reject the defeatist 
view of those who say we cannot afford the 
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expense and effort necessary to defend our- 
selves. We express our full confidence in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We voice com- 
plete faith in the ability and valor of our 
armed forces, and pride in their accomplish- 
ments. 

Collective strength for the free world. 
We reject the ridiculous notices of those 
who would have the United States face the 
aggressors alone. That would be the most 
expensive—and the most dangerous— 
method of seeking security. This nation 
needs strong alles, around the world, mak- 
ing their maximum contmbution to the 
common cefense. They add their strength 
to ours in the defense of freedom. 

The Traman Doctrine in 1947, the or- 
ganization of hemisphere defense at Rio de 
Janeiro that same year, the Marshall plan 
in 1948, the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, 
the Point Four program, the resistance to 
Communist aggression in Korea, the Pacific 
Security Pacts m 1951, and the Mutual 
Security Programs now under way—all 
stand as landmarks of America’s progress 
in mobilizing the strength of the free world 
to keep the peace 

Encouraging European unity We en- 
courage the economic and political unity of 
free Europe and the increasing solidarity of 
the nations of the North Atlantic com- 
munity 

We hail the Schuman plan to pool the 
basic resources of industrial western 
Europe, and the European Defense Com- 
munity. We are proud of America’s part 
in carrying these. great projects forward 
and we pledge our continuing support un- 
til they are established 

‘Support for free Germany. We welcome 
the German Federal Republic into the 
company of free nations We are de- 
termined that Germany shall remain free 
and continue as a good neighbor in the 
European community We sympathize 
with the German people’s wish for unity 
and will continue to do everything we can 
by peaceful means to overcome the Krem- 
lin’s obstruction of that rightful aim. 

Support for the victims of Soviet im- 
perialism. We will not abandon the once- 
free peoples of central and eastern Europe 
who suffer now under the Kremlin’s tyr- 
anny in violation of the Soviet Union’s 
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most solemn pledges at Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam The United States should join 
other nations in formally declaring genocide 
to be an international crime in time of 
peace as well as war. This crime was 
exposed once more by the shocking revela- 
tions of Soviet guilt as disclosed in the 
report filed in Congress by the special 
committee investigating the Katyn Forest 
massacre. We look forward to the day 
when the liberties of Poland and the 
other oppressed Soviet satellites, including 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, Lichuania, Estonia and Lat- 


via and other nations m Asia under Soviet ` 


domination, will be restored to them and 
they can again take their rightful place in 
the community of free nations. We will 
carry forward and expand the vital and 
effective program of the “Voice of Amer- 
ica” for penetration of the “Iron Curtain,” 
bringing truth and hope to all the people 
subjugated by the Soviet empire. 

Support for the nations of the Middle 
East. We seek to enlist the people of the 
Middle East to work with us and with 
each other in the development of the 
region, the lifting of health and living 
standards, and the attainment of peace. 
We favor the development of integrated 
security arrangements for the Middle East 
and other assistance to help safeguard the 
mdependence of the countnes in the area. 

We pledge continued assistance to Israel 
so that she may fulfill her humanitarian 
mission of providing shelter and sanctuary 
for her homeless Jewish refugees while 
strengthening her economic development. 

We will continue to support the tripartite 
declaration of May 1950, to encourage 
Israel and the Arab states to settle their 
differences by direct negotiation, to main- 
tain and protect the sanctity of the Holy 
Places and to permit free access to them 

We pledge aid to the Arab states to 
enable them to develop their economic 
resources and raise the living standards of 
their people. We support measures for the 
relief and reintegration of the Palestine 
refugees, and we pledge continued assist- 
ance to the reintegration program voted by 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in January 1952. 

South Asia: A testing ground for democ- 


“to continue 
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racy. ` In the subcontinent of South Asia, 
we pledge continuing support for the great 
new countries of India and Pakistan in 
their efforts to create a better life for their 
people and build strong democratic govern- 
ments to stand as bastions of lberty in 
Asia, secure against the threat of Com- 
munist ‘subversion 

Collective security in the Pacific We. 
welcome free Japan as a friendly neighbor 
and an ally in seeking security and progress 
for the whole Pacific area. America’s se- 
curity pacts with Japan and with the 
Philippines, Australa, and New Zealand 
are indispensable steps toward comprehen- ' 
sive mutual security arrangements in that 
area. Our military and economic assistance 
to the Nationalist Government of China on 
Formosa has strengthened that vital out- 
post of the free world, and will be con- 
tinued, 

Strengthening the Americas. In the 
Western Hemisphere, we pledge ourselves 
the policy of the good 
neighbor. We will strive constantly to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and co- 
operation with our Latin American allies 
who are joined with us in the defense of 
the Americas. 

Disarmament remains the goal The 
free world is rearming to secure the peace. 
Under Democratic leadership, America al- 
ways stands prepared to join in a workable 
system for foolproof inspection and limita- 
tion of all armaments, including atomic 
weapons, This nation has taken the leader- 
ship in proposing concrete, practical plans 
for such a system. We are determined to 
carry on the effort for real, effective dis- 
armament. 

We look forward to the day when a great 
share of the resources now devoted to the 
armaments program can be diverted into 
the channels of peaceful production to 
speed the progress of America and of the 
underdeveloped regions of the world. 

Helping other people to help themselves. 
Even though we cannot now disarm, we 
will go forward as rapidly as possible in 
developing the imaginative and farsighted 
concept of President Truman embodied in 
the Point Four program. 

We will continue to encourage use of 
American skills and capital in helping the 
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people of underdeveloped lands to combat 
disease, raise living standards, improve land 
tenure and develop industry and trade‘ 
The continuance of even stronger and more 
vigorcus Point Four programs—sponsored 
both by this country and by the United 
Nations—is an indispensable element in 
creating a peaceful world. 

Opkoldsng the principle of self-determs- 
nation. In an era when the “satellite state” 
symbclized both the tyranny of the ag- 
gressor nations and the extinction of liberty 
m small nations, the Democratic party re- 
asserts and reaffirms the Wusoman prin- 
ciple of the mght of national self-determi- 
nation. It is part of the policy of the 
Democratic party, therefore, to encourage 
and assist small nations and all peoples 
in the peaceful and orderly achievement of 
their legitimate aspirations toward political, 
geographical and ethnic imtegnty so that 
they may dwell ın the family of sovereign 
nations with freedom and dignity. 

Expanding world trade The Democratic 
party has always stood for expanding trade 
among free nations 
stand today. We vigorously oppose any 
restrictive policies which would weaken the 
highly successful reciprocal trade program 
fathered by Cordell Hull. 

Since 1934 the Umted States has taken 
the lead in fostering the expansion and 
liberalization of world.trade. 

Our own economy requires expanded ex- 
port markets for our manufactured and 
agricultural products anda greater supply 
of essential ımported raw materials. At 
the same time, our friends throughout the 
world will have opportunity to earn their 
own way to higher living standards with 
lessened dependence on our aid. 

Progressive immigration policies. Solu- 
tion of the problem of refugees from Com- 
munism and overpopulation has become a 
permanent part of the foreign policy pro- 
gram of the Democratic party. We pledge 
continued co-operation with other free 
nations to solve it. 

We pledge continued aid to refugees 
from Communism and the enactment of 
President Truman’s proposals for legisla- 
tion in this field. In this way we can give 
hope and courage to the victims of Soviet 
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We reassert that , 


brutality and can carry on the humanitarian 
tradition of the Displaced Persons Act. 
Subversive elements must be screened 
out and prevented from entering our land, 
but the gates must be left open for practi- 
cal numbers of desirable persons from 
abroad whose immigration to this country 
provides an invigorating infusion into the 
stream of American life, as well as a sig- 
nificant contribution to the solution of the 
world refugee and overpopulation problems 
We pledge continuing revision of our im- 
migration and naturalization laws to do 
away with any unjust and unfair practices 
against national groups which have con- 
tributed some of our best citizens. We will 
eliminate distinctions between native-born 
and naturalized citizens. We want no 
“second-class” citizens in free America. 


Our Domestic Poricy 
Economic opportunsty and growth 


The United States is today a land of 
boundless opportunity. Never before has 
it offered such a large measure of pros- 
perity, security and hope for all its people. 

Horizons of even greater abundance and 
opportunity lie before us under a Demo- 
cratic Administration responsive to the 
will of the people. 

The Democratic Administration has had 
a guiding principle .since taking office 
twenty years ago: that the prosperity and 
growth of this nation are incivisible. 
Every step we have taken to help the 
farmers has also helped the workers and 
business Every improvement in the status 
of the worker has helped both farmers and 
business. Every expansion of business has 
provided more jobs for workers and greater 
demand for farm products. 


A stabilized economy 


Combating inflation The Democratic 
Adminstration early recognized that de- 
fense production would limit the amount of 
goods in civilian markets, and subject our 
economy to heavy inflationary pressure. 
To prevent this from resulting ın ruinous 
inflation, the Administration proposed pay- 
as-we-go taxation to keep the national debt 
as low as possible and to prevent excess 


money pressu on scarce goods and serv- 


ices. 

Direct T were also proposed to 
channel scarce materials into highly es- 
sential defense production, and to keep 
prices down. 

In 1951 and 1952 Republican Congress- 
- men demonstrated their attitude toward 
~these-necessary measures when they spon- 
sored amendments which would have de- 
stroyed all controls. 

Prices. We shall strive to redress the 


injury done to the American people—es- ` 


pecially to white-collar workers and fixed- 
income families—by the weakening amend- 
ments which the Republicans in Congress 
have forced into our anti-inflation laws 

We pledge continuance of workable con- 
trols so long as the emergency requires 
them. We pledge fair and impartial en- 
forcement of controls and ‘their removal as 
quickly as economic conditions allow. 

Rents. We strongly urge continued 
federal rent control in critical defense areas 
and in the many other localities still suf- 
fering from a substantial shortage of ade- 
quate housing at reasonable prices. 

Full employment. The Democratic Ad- 
ministration prudently passed the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 declaring it to be national 
policy never again to permit large-scale un- 
employment to stalk the land. We will 
assure -the transition from defense produc- 
tion to peacetime production without the 
ravages of unemployment, We pledge our- 
selves at all times to the maintenance of 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power in the American economy. 


Integrity in government finances 
We solemnly pledge the preservation of 


the financial strength of the government. - 


We have demonstrated our ability to main- 
tain and enhance the nation’s financial 
strength. In the six full fiscal years since 
V-J Day, our fiscal policy has produced a 
$4 billion budget surplus. We have re- 
duced the public cebt $17 billion from the 
postwar peak. 

We have demonstrated our ability to 
make fiscal policy contribute in a positive 
way to economic growth and the mainte- 
nance of high-level employment. The 
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policies which have been followed have 
given us the greatest prosperity in our 
history. Sustained economic expansion has 
provided the funds necessary to finance our 
defense and has still left our people with 
record high consumer incomes and business 
with a record volume of investment. Em- 
ployment and personal incomes are at 
record levels. Never have -Americans en- 
joyed a higher standard of living and saved 

more for contingencies and old age! i 

Federal taxes. We believe in fair and 
equitable taxation. We oppose a federal 
general sales tax. We adhere to the prin- 
ciple of ability to ‘pay. We have enacted 
an emergency excess profits tax to prevent 
profiteering from the'defense program and 
have vigorously attacked special tax priv- 
leges. 

Tax reductions In the future, as in the 
past, we will hold frm to policies consistent 
with sound financing and continuing eco- 
nomic progress. As rapidly as defense re- 
quirements permit, we favor reducing taxes, 
especially for people with lower incomes. 
But we will not imperil our nation’s se- 
curity by making reckless promises to re- 
duce taxes. We deplore irresponsible asser- 
tions that national security can be achieved 
without paying for it. 

Closing tax’ loopholes. Justice requires 
the elimination of tax loopholes which 
favor special groups. We pledge continued 
efforts to the elimga of remaining loop- 
holes. 

Government AT We believe in 
keeping government expenditures to the 
lowest practicable level. The great bulk of 
our national budget consists of obligations . 
incurred for defense purposes. We pledge 
ourselves to a vigilant review of our ex- 
penditures in order to reduce them as 
much as possible. 


The American farmer and agriculture - 


We know that national prosperity de- 
pends upon a vigorous, productive and ex- 
panding agriculture. ? 

We take great pride in our party’s record 
of performance and in the impressive gains 
made by American agriculture in the last 
two decades. Under programs of Demo- 
cratic administrations the net agricultural 
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income has increased from less than two 
billion dollars to almost fifteen billion dol- 
lars. These programs must be continued 
and improved. 

Resource conservation. The soil re- 
sources of our country have been con- 
served and strengthened through the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program, the Forestry and the 
Research programs, with their incentives 
to increased production through sound con- 
servation farming. These programs have 
revolutionized American agriculture and 
must be continued and expanded. We will 
accelerate programs of upstream flood pre- 
vention, watershed protection, and soil, 
forest and water conservation in all parts 
of the country. These conservation meas- 
ures are a national necessity; they are in- 
valuable to our farmers, and add greatly to 
the welfare of all Americans and of genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

Grass-roots administration We will con- 
tinue the widest possible farmer partici- 
pation through referenda, farmer-elected 
committees, local soil conservation districts, 
and self-governing agencies in the conduct 
and administration of these truly demo- 
cratic programs, initiated and developed 
under Democratic admunistrations 

Price supports. Under the present farm 
program, our farmers have performed mag- 
nificently and have achieved unprecedented 
production. We applaud the recent con- 
gressional action in setting aside the “slid- 
ing scale” for price support through 1954, 
and we will continue to protect the pro- 
ducers of basic agricultural commodities 
under the terms of a mandatory price sup- 
port program at not less than 90 per cent 
of parity We continue to advocate practi- 
cal methods for extending price supports 
to other storables and to the producers of 
perishable commodities, which account for 

’ three-fourths of all farm income 

Abundant production. We will continue 
to assist farmers in providing abundant and 
stable supplies of agncultural commodities 
for the consumers at reasonable prices, 
and in assuring the farmer the opportunity 
to earn a fair return commensurate with 
that enjoyed by other segments of the 
American economy. 
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The agricultural adjustment programs en- 
courage the production of abundant sup- 
ples while enabling producers to keep 
supply in line with consumer demand, 
preventing wide fluctuations and bringing 
stability to the agricultural income of the 
nation, We pledge retention of such pro- 
grams. 

We plédge continued efforts to provide 
adequate storage facilities for grain and 
other farm products with sufficient capacity 
for needed reserves for defense, and other 
emergency requirements, in order to protect 
the integrity of the farm price support pro- 
grams. 

Research. We are justly proud of the 
outstanding achievements of our agricul- 
tural research We favor a greatly ex- 
panded research and education program 
for American agriculture in order that both 
production and distribution may more ef- 
fectively serve consumers and producers 
alike, and thus meet the needs of the mod- 
em world We favor especial emphasis on 
the development of new crops and varieties, 
on crop and livestock disease and pest con- 
trol, and on agricultural statistics and mar- 
keting services. 

Marketing. We must find profitable 
markets for the products of our farms, and 
we should produce all that these markets 
will absorb To this end we will continue 
our efforts to reduce trade barriers, both at 
home and abroad, to provide better mar- 
keting and inspection facilities, and to find 
new uses and outlets for our foods and 
fibers both in domestic and foreign markets, 

Farm credit. We have provided credit 
facilities for all agriculture, including means 
by which young men, veterans of military 
service, and farm tenants have been en- 
couraged to become farmers and farm 
home owners, and through which low-in- 
come farmers have been assisted in estab- 
lishing self-sustaining and fully productive 
farm units. We will not waver in our 
efforts to provide such incentives. 

Crop insurance. Crop insurance to pro- 
tect farmers against loss from destruction 
of their crops by natural causes has been 
created and developed under Democratic 
administrations into a sound business oper- 
ation, This program should be expanded 


as rapidly as experience justifies, in order 
that its benefits may be made available to 
every farmer. 

Rural electrification. Democratic ad- 
ministrations have ‘established the great 
Rural Electrification Program, which- has 
brought light and power to the rural homes 
of our nation. In 1935, only 10 per cent 
of the farm homes of America had the 
benefits of electricity. Today 85 per cent 
of our rural homes enjoy the benefits of 
electric light and power. We will continue 
to fight to make electricity avaliable to all 
rural homés, with adequate facilities for 
the generation and transmission of power. 
Through the: Rural Telephone Program, 
inaugurated by the Democratic Eighty-first 
Congress, we will provide the opportunity 
for every farm home to have this modern 
essential service. We pledge support of 
these self-liquidating farm programs 

Co-operatives. We will continue to sup- 
port the sound development and growth of 
bona fide farm co-operativés and to protect 
them from punitive taxation. 

Defense needs. We will continue’ to 
recognize agriculture as an essential defense 
industry, and to assist in providing all the 
necessary tools, machinery, fertilizer; and 
manpower needed by farmers in meeting 
production goals. 

Family farming. The family farm is the 
keystone of American agriculture. We will 
strive unceasingly to make the farm homes 
of our country healthier and happier places 
in which to live. We must see that our 
youth continues to find attractive op- 
portunity in the field of agriculture. 

The ‘Republican Party Platform is loud 
in its criticism pf our great farm programs. 
We challenge Republicans and other ene- 
mies of farm progress to justify their 
opposition to the program now in opera- 
tion, to oppose the improvements | here 
proposed, or to advocate repeal of a ‘single 
vital part of our program. 


A fair deal for workers 


Good.incomes. There can be no national 
prosperity unless our working men and 
women continue to prosper and enjoy 
rising living standards. The rising produc- 
tivity of American workers is a key to our 
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unparalleled industrial progress. Good in- 
comes for our workers are the secret of 
our great and growing consumer markets. 

Labor-management relations. | Good 
labor-management relations are essential to 
good incomes for wage earners and rising 
output from our factories. We believe that 
to the widest possible extent consistent with 
the public interest, management and labor 
should determine wage rates and conditions 
of employment through free collective bar- | 
gaining. 

Taft-Hariley Act. We strongly advocate 
the ‘repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has been proved 
to be inadequate, unworkable, and unfair 
It interferes in an arbitrary manner with 
collective bargaining, tipping the scales ir 
favor of management against labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has revived the in- 
junction as a weapon against labor in in- 
dustrial relations. The act has arbitrarily 
forbidden traditional hiring practices which 
are desired by both management and labor 
in many industries. The act has forced 
workers to act as strikebreakers against 
their fellow unionists. The act has served 
to interfere with one of the most funda- 
mental rights of American workers—the 
right to organize in unions of their, own 
choosing. 

We deplore the fact that the Taft- 
Hartley Act provides an inadequate and 
unfair means of meeting with national 
emergency situations. We advocate legisla- 
tion that will enable the President to deal 
fairly and effectively with cases where a 
breakdown in collective bargaining seriously 
threatens the national safety or welfare 

In keeping with the progress of the 
times, and based on past experience, a new 
legislative approach toward the entire 
labor-management. problem should be ex- 
plored. 


Fair labor standards. We pledge to con- 


. tinue our efforts so that government pro-, 


grams designed to establish improved fair 
labor standards shall prove a means of as- 
suring minimum wages, hours, and pro- 
tection to workers, consistent with present- 
day progress. 

Equal pay for equal work. We believe in 
equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex, 
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and we urge legislation to make that 
principle effective. 

The physically handicapped. We prom- 
ise to further the program to afford em- 
ployment opportunities both in government 
and in private industry for physically 
handicapped persons. 

Migratory workers. We advocate prompt 
improvement of employment conditions of 


„migratory workers and increased protec- 
tion of their safety and health. 


Strengthening free enterprise 


The free enterprise system has flourished 
and prospered in America during these last 
twenty years as never before. This has 
been made possible by the purchasing 
power of all our people and we are de- 
termined that the broad base of our pros- 
perity shall be maintained. 

Small and independent business. Small 
and independent business is the backbone 
of American free enterprise. Upon its 
health depends the growth.of the economic 
system whose competitive spirit has built 
this nation’s industrial strength and pro- 
vided its workers and consumers with an 
incomparably high standard of living. 

Independent business is the best offset 
to monopoly practices. The government’s 
role is to insure that independent business 
receives equally fair treatment with its 
competitors. she 

Congress has established the Permanent 
Small Business Committee of the Senate 
and the Special Small Business Committee 
of the House, which have continued to 
render great service to this important 
segment of: our economy. We favor con- 


tinuance of both these committees with all , 


the powers to investigate and report con- 
ditions, correct discriminations, and propose 
needed legislation. 

We pledge ourselves to increased efforts 
to assure that small business be given equal 
opportunity to participate in government 
contracts, and that a suitable proportion of 
the dollar volume of defense contracts be 
channeled into independent small business. 
The Small Defense Plants Administration, 
which our party caused to be established, 
should retain its independent status and: be 
made a continuing agency, equipped with 


sufficient lending powers to assist qualified , 
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small business in securing defense con- 
tracts. , i 

We urge the enactment of such laws as 
will provide favorable incentives to the es- 
tablishment and survival of independent 
businesses, especially in the provision of 
tax incentives and access to equity or risk 
capital. ' 

Enforcement of antitrust laws. Free 
competitive enterprise must remain free 
and competitive if the productive forces of 
this nation are to remain strong. We are 
alarmed over the increasing concentration 
of economic power in the hands of a few. 

We reaffirm our belief in the necessity 
of vigorous enforcement of the laws against 
trusts, combinations, and restraints of 
trade, which laws are vital to the safe- 
guarding of the public interest and of small 
competitive business men against predatory 
monopolies. We will seek adequate ap- 
propriations for the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission for 
vigorous investigation and for enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. We support the right 
of all persons to work together in co- 
operatives and other democratic associa- 


tions for the purpose of carrying out any 


proper business operations free from any 
arbitrary and discriminatory restrictions. 
Protection of investors and consumers. 
We must avoid unnecessary business con- 
trols. But we cannot close our eyes to the 
special problems which require government 
surveillance. -The government must con- 
tinue its efforts to stop unfair selling prac- 


tices which deceive investors, and unfair’ 


trade practices which deceive consumers. 

Transportation. In the furtherance of 
national defense and commerce, we pledge 
continued government support, on a sound 
financial basis, for further development of 
the nation’s transportation systems, land, 
sea and air. We endorse a policy of fos- 
tering the safest and most reliable air trans- 
portation system of the world. We favor 
fair, nondiscriminatory freight rates to en- 
courage economic growth in all parts of 
the country. ' 

Highways. In co-operation with state 
and local governmental units, we will con- 
tinue to plan, co-ordinate, finance, and en- 
courage the expansion of our road and 
highway network, including access roads, 


i 
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for the dual purposes of national defense 
and efficient motor transportation. We 
support expansion of farm-to-market roads. 

Rivers and harbors We pledge con- 
tinued development of our harbors and 
waterways. 

Merchant Marme We will continue to 
encourage and support an adequate Mer- 
chant Marine 


Our natural resources 


The United States has been blessed with 
the richest natural resources of any nation 
on earth. 

Yet, unless we redouble our conservation 
efforts we will become a “have-not” nation 
in some of the most important raw mate- 
rials upon which depend our industries, ag- 
riculture, employment and high staridard of 
living. This can be prevented by a well- 
rounded and nation-wide conservation ef- 
fort 

Land and water resources. We favor 
sound, progressive development of the na- 
tion’s land and water resources for flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, power, drain- 
age, soil conservation and creation of new, 
small family-sized farms, with immediate 
action 1n critical areas. 

We favor the acceleration of all such 
projects, including construction of trans- 
mission facilities to load centers for wider 
and more equitable distribution of electric 
energy at the lowest cost to the consumer 
with continuing preference to public agen- 
cies and REA co-operatives 

The Democratic party denounces all ob- 
structionist devices designed to prevent or 
retard utilization of the nation’s power and 
water resources for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, their enterprises and interests. 

The wise policy of the Democratic 
party in encouraging multipurpose projects 
throughout the country is responsible for 
America’s productive superiority over any 
nation in the world and is one of the great- 
est single factors leading toward the ac- 
complishment of world peace. Without 
these projects our atomic weapons pro- 
gram could never have been achieved, and 
without additional such projects it cannot 
be expanded. 

The Democratic party is dédicated to a 
continuation of the natural resources de- 
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velopment policy inaugurated and carried 
out under the administrations of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, and to the exten- 
sion of that policy to all parts of the na- 
tion, North, South, East, Midwest, West 
and the territories to the end that the na- 
tion and its people receive maximtim bene- 
fits from these resources to which they 
have an inherent right. 

The Democratic party further pledges 
itself to protect these resources from de- 
structive monopoly and exploitation. 

River basin development. We pledge 
the continued full and unified regional de- 
veloprient of the water, mineral, and other 
natural resources of the nation, recognizing 
that the progress already achieved under 
the initiative of the Democratic party in 
the arid and semiarid states of the West, 
as well as in the Tennessee Valley, is only 
an indication of still greater results which 
can be accomplished. 

Fertilizer development. Great farming 
areas, particularly of the Midwest and 
West, are in acute need of low-cost com- 
mercial fertilizers. To meet this demand, 
we favor the opening of the nation’s phos- 
phate rock deposits in the West, through 
prompt provision of sufficient low-cost hy- 
droelectric power to develop this great re- 
source. 

Forests and public lands. We seek to 
establish and demonstrate such successful 
policies of forest and land management on 
federal property as will materially assist 
state and private owners in their conserva- 
tion efforts. Conservation of forest and 
range lands is vital to the strength and 
welfare of the nation. Our’ forest and 
range lands must be protected” and used 
wisely in order to produce a continuing 
supply of basic raw materials for industry; 
to reduce damaging floods; and to preserve 
the sources of priceless water With ade- 
quate appropriations to carry out feasible 
projects, we pledge a program of forest 
protection, reforestation projects and sound 
practices of production and harvesting 
which will promote sustained yields of for- 
est crops. 

We propose to increase forest access 
roads in order to improve cutting practices 
on both public and private lands 

On the public land ranges we pledge con- 
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tinuance of effective conservation and use 
programs, including the extension of water 
pond construction and restoration of forage 
cover. 

Arid areas, In many areas of the na- 
tion assistance is needed to provide water 
for irrigation, domestic and industrial pur- 
poses. We pledge that in working out pro- 
grams for rational distribution of water 
from federal sources we will aid in deliver- 
ing this essential of life cheaply and abun- 
dantly. 

Minerals and fuels. The nation’s min- 
erals and fuels are essential to the na- 
tional defense and development of our 
country. We pledge the adoption of poli- 
cies which will further encourage the ex- 
ploration and development of additional 
reserves of our mineral resources. We sub- 
scribe to the principles of the Stockpiling 
Act and will lend our efforts to strengthen- 
ing and expanding its provisions and those 
of the Defense Production Act to meet our 
military and civilian needs. Additional ac- 
cess roads should be constructed with gov- 
ernment aid. Our synthetic fuels includ- 
ing monetary metals research program 
should go forward. Laws to aid and assist 
these objectives will be advocated. 

Domestic fisheries. We favor increased 
research and exploration for conserving 
and better utilizing fishery resources; ex- 
panded research and education to promote 
new fishery products and uses and new 
markets; promotion of world trade in fish 
products; a public works and water policy 
providing adequate protection for domestic 
fishery resources; and treaties with other 
nations for conservation and better utili- 
zation of international fisheries. 

Wildlife recreation, In our highly com- 
plex civilization, outdoor recreation has be- 
come essential to the health and happiness 
of our people. ` 

The Democratic party has devoted its ef- 
forts to the preservation, restoration and 
increase of the bird, animal and fish life 
which abound in this nation. State, local 
and private agencies have co-operated in 
this worthy endeavor. We have extended 
and vastly improved the parks, forests, 
beaches, streams, preserves and wilderness 
areas across the land. 

To the 28,000,000 of our citizens who 
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annually purchase fishing and hunting li- 
censes, we pledge continued efforts to im- 
prove all recreational areas. 


Atomic energy 


In the field of atomic energy, we pledge 
ourselves 

1. To maintain vigorous and nonpartisan 
civilian administrations, with adequate se- 
curity safeguards; 

2 To promote the development of nu- 
clear energy for peaceful purposes in the 
interests of America and mankind; 

3 To build all the atomic and hydrogen 
firepower needed to defend our country, 
deter aggression, and promote world peace; 

4. To exert every effort to bring about 
bona fide international control and inspec- 
tion of all atomic weapons. 


Social security 


Our national system of social security, 
conceived and developed by the Democratic 
party, needs to be extended and improved. 

Old-age and survivors insurance. We 
favor further strengthening of old-age and 
survivors insurance, through such improve- 
ments as increasing benefits, extending 
them to more people and lowering the re- 
tirement age for women. 

We favor the complete elimination of 
the work clause for the reason that those 
contributing to the social security program 
should be permitted to draw benefits upon 
reaching the age of eligibility and still con- 
tinue to work. 

Unemployment insurance. We favor a 
stronger system of unemployment insur- 
ance, with broader coverage and substan- 
tially increased benefits including an allow- 
ance for dependents. ` 

Public assistance. We favor further im- 
provements in public assistance programs 
for the blind, the disabled, the aged and 
children in order to help our less fortunate 
citizens meet the needs af daily living. 

Private plans. We favor and encourage 
the private endeavors cf social agencies, 
mutual associations, insurance companies, 
industry-labor groups, and co-operative so- 
cieties to provide against the basic hazards 
of life through mutually agreed-upon bene- 
fit plans designed to complement our pres- 
ent social security program. 
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Needs of our aging citizens 


Our older citizens constitute an immense 
reservoir of skilled, mature judgment and 
ripened experience. We pledge ourselves 
to give full recognition to the nght of our 
older citizens to lead a proud, productive 
and independent life throughout their years 

In addition to the fundamental improve- 
ments in old-age and survivors insurance, 
which are outlined above, we pledge our- 
selves in co-operation with the states and 
private industry to encourage the employ- 
ment of older workers. We commend the 
Eighty-second Congress for eliminating the 
age restriction on employment in the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Health 


We will continue to work for better 
health for every American, especially our 
children We pledge continued and whole- 
hearted support for the campaign that 
modern medicine is waging against mental 
illness, cancer, heart disease and other 
diseases. 

Research. We favor continued and vig- 
orous support, from private and public 
sources, of research into the causes, pre- 
vention and cure of disease. 

Medical education. We advocate federal 
aid for medical education to help overcome 
the growing shortages of doctors, nurses, 
and other trained health personnel. 

Hospitals and health centers We pledge 
continued support for federal aid to hos- 
pital construction. We pledge increased fed- 
eral aid to promote public health through 
preventive programs and health services, 
especially in rural areas 

Cost of medical care We also advocate 
a resolute attack on the heavy financial 
hazard of serious illness. We recognize 
that the costs of modern medical care have 
grown to be prohibitive for many millions 
of people. We commend President Tru- 
man for establishing the nonpartisan Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion to seek an acceptable solution of this 
urgent problem. 


Housing 


We pledge ourselves to the fulfillment 
of the programs of private housing, public 
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low-rent housing, slum clearance, urban re- 
development, farm housing and housing re- 
search as authorized by the Housing Act 
of 1949 

We deplore the efforts of special inter- 
ests groups, which themselves have pros- 
pered through government guarantees of 
housing mortgages, to destroy those pro- 
grams adopted to assist families of low in- 
come. ; 
Additional legislation. We pledge our- 
selves to enact additional legislation to pro- 
mote housing required for defense workers, 
middle-income families, aged persons and 
migratory farm laborers 

Veterans’ housing We pledge ourselves 
to provide special housing aids to veterans 
and their families. 


Education 


Every American child, irrespective of 
color, national origin, economic status or 
place of residence, should have every edu- 
cational opportunity to develop his poten- 
tialities. 

Local, state and federal government have 
shared responsibility to contribute appro- 
priately to the pressing needs of our edu- 
cational system We urge that federal 
contributions be made available to state 
and local units which adhere to basic mini- 
mum standards. 

The Federal Government should not dic- 
tate or control educational policy. 

We pledge immediate consideration for 
those school systems which need further 
legislation to provide federal aid for new 
school construction, teachers’ salaries and 
school maintenance and repair. 

We urge the adoption by appropriate 
legislative action of the proposals advo- 
cated by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, including federal schol- 
arships. 

We will continue to encourage the fur- 
ther development of vocational training 
which helps people acquire skills and tech- 
nical knowledge so essential to production 
techniques 


Child welfare 


The future of America depends on ade- 
quate provision by government for the 
needs of those of our children who cannot 
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be cared for by their parents or private 
social agencies. 

Maternity, child health and welfare serv- 
ices. The established national policy of 
aiding states and localities, through the 
Children’s Bureau and other agencies, to 
insure needed maternity, child health and 
welfare services should be maintained and 
extended. Especially important are the 
detection and treatment of physical defects 
_ and diseases which, if untreated, are re- 

flected in adult life m draft rejections and 
as handicapped workers. The natidn as a 
whole should provide maternity and health 
care for the wives, babies and preschool 
children of those who serve in our armed 
forces. 


School lunches. We will enlarge the 


school lunch program which has done so' 


much for millions of American school chil- 
dren and charitable institutions while at 
the same time benefiting producers. 

Day care facilities, Sincé several mil- 
lion mothers must now be away from their 
children during the day because they are 
‘engaged in defense work, facilities for ade- 
quate day care of these children should be 
provided and adequately financed. 

Children of migratory workers The na- 
tion as a whole has a responsibility to 
support health, educational and welfare 
services for the children of agricultural 
migratory workers who are now almost 
entirely without such services while their 
parents are engaged in producing essential 
crops, dee Sf 


Veterans 


The Democratic party is determined to 
advance the welfare of all the men and 
women who have seen service in the armed 
forces. We pledge ourselves to continue 
and improve our national program of bene- 


fits for veterans and their families, to pro- - 


vide the best possible medical care and 
hospitalization for the disabled veteran, 
and to help provide every veteran an op- 
portunity to be a productive and respon- 
sible citizen with an assured place in the 
civilian community. 


Strengthening democratic government 


Streamlining the Federal Government. 
The public welfare demands that our gov- 
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ernment be efficiently and economically op- 
erated and that it be reorganized to meet 
changing needs. During the present Demo- 
cratic Administration, more reorganization 
has been accomplished than by all its prede- 
cessors. We pledge our support to con- 
tinuing reorganization wherever improve- 
ments can be made. Only constant effort 
by the Executive, the Congress, and the 
public will enable our government to ren- 
der the splendid service to which our citi- 
zens are entitled. , 
Improving the Postal Service. We pledge 
a continuing increase in the services of the 
United States Postal Service. Through 
efficient handling of mail, improved work- 
ing conditions for postal employees, and 
more frequent services, the Democratic 
party promises its efforts to provide the 
greatest communication system in the — 
world for the American people. 
Strengthening the csvil service. Good 
government requires a civil service high in 
quality and prestige. We deplore and con- 
demn smear attacks upon the character 
and reputations of our federal workers. 
We will continue our fight against partisan 
political efforts to discredit the federal 
service and undermine American principles 


` of justice and fair play. 


Under President Truman’s leadership, the 
federal civil service has been extended’ to 
include a greater proportion of positions 
than ever before. He has promoted a rec- ` 
ord number of career appointees to top- 
level policy positions. We will continue to 
be guided by these enlightened policies, and 


we will continue our efforts to provide fed- 


eral service with adequate pay, sound re- 
tirement provisions, good working condi- 
tions, and an opportunity for advancement. 

We will use every proper means to elimi- 
nate pressure by private interests seeking 
undeserved favors from the government. 
We advocate the strongest penalties against 
those who try to exert improper influence, 
and against any who may yield to it. 

Democracy in federal elections. We ad- 
vocate new legislation to provide: effective 
regulation and full disclosure of campaign 
expenditures in elections to federal office, 
including political advertising from any 
source 

We recommend that Congress provide 
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for a nonpartisan study of possible im- 
provements in the methods of nominating 
and electing Presidents and in the laws re- 
lating to Presidential succession. Special 
attention should be given to the problem 
of assuring the widest possible public par- 
ticipation in Presidential nominations. 

Strengthening bastc freedoms. We will 
continue to press strongly for world-wide 
freedom in the gathering and dissemination 
of news and for support to the work of the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights in furthering this and other free- 
doms. 

Equal Rights Amendment. We recom- 
mend and endorse for submission to the 
Congress a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding equal rights for women 

Puerto Rico. Under Democratic party 
leadership, a new status has been devel- 
oped for Puerto Rico, This new status is 
based on mutual consent and common de- 
votion to the United States, formalized in 
a new Puerto Rican Constitution. We 
welcome the dignity of the new Puerto 
Rican Commonwealth and pledge our sup- 
port of the Commonwealth, its continued 
development and growth. 

Alaska and Hawaii. By virtue of their 
strategic geographical locations, Alaska and 
Hawaii are vital bastions in the Pacific 
These two territories have contributed 
greatly to the welfare and economic de- 
velopment of our country and have be- 
come integrated into our economic and so- 
cial life. We therefore urge :mmediate 
statehood for these two territories. 

Other territories and possessions We 
favor increased self-government for the 
Virgin Islands and other outlying terri- 
tories and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific. 

District of Columbia We favor im- 
mediate home rule and ultimate national 
representation for the District of Columbia. 

American Indians. We shall continue to 
use the powers of the Federal Government 
to advance the health, education and eco- 
nomic well-being of our American Indian 
citizens, without. impairing their cultural 
traditions. We pledge our support to the 
cause of fair and equitable treatment in all 
matters essential to and desirable for their 
individual and tribal welfare. 
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The American Indian should be com- 
pletely integrated into the social, economic 


‘and political life of the nation. ‘To that 


end we shall move to secure the prompt 
final settlement of Indian claims and to re- 
move restrictions on the rights of Indians 
individually and through their tribal coun- 
cils to handle their own fiscal affairs 

We favor the repeal of all acts or regu- 
lations that deny to Indians rights or privi- 
leges held by citizens generally. 

Constitutional government. The Demo- 
cratic party has demonstrated its belief in 
the Constitution as a charter of individual 
freedom and an effective instrument for 
human progress Democratic administra- 
tions have placed upon the statute books 
during the last twenty years a multitude of 
measures which testify to our belief in the 
Jeffersonian principle of local control, even 
in general legislation involving nation-wide 
programs. Selective service, social security, 
agricultural adjustment, low-rent housing, 
hospital, and many other legislative pro- 
grams have placed major responsibilities in 
states and counties and provide fine ex- 
amples of how benefits can be extended 
through federal-state co-operation. 

In the present world crisis with new re- 
quirements of federal action for national 
security, and accompanying provision for 
public services and individual nghts related 
to defense, constitutional principles must 
and will be closely followed. Our record 
and our clear commitments in this plat- 
form measure our strong faith in the ability 
of constitutional government to meet the 
needs of our times. 

Improving congressional procedures, In 
order that the will of the American people 
may be expressed upon all legislative pro- 
posals, we urge that action be taken at the 
beginning of the Eighty-third Congress to 
improve congressional procedures so that 
majority rule prevails and decisions can be 
made after reasonable debate without being 
blocked by a minority in either House. 


Civil rights 

The’ Democratic party is committed to 
support and advance the individual rights 
and liberties of all Americans. 


Our country is founded on the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. This 
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means that all citizens are equal before the 
law and should enjoy equal political rights. 
They should have equal opportunities for 
education, for economic advancement, and 
for decent living conditions. 

We will continue our efforts to eradicate 
discrimination based on race, religion or 
national origin. 

We know this task requires action, not 
just in one section of the nation, but in all 
sections. It requires the co-operative ef- 
forts of individual citizens and action by 
state and local governments. It also re- 
quires federal action. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must live up to the ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence and must 
exercise the powers vested in it by the 
Constitution. 

We are proud of the progress that has 
been made in securing equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity in the nation’s 
armed forces and the civil service and all 
areas under federal jurisdiction. The De- 
partment of Justice has taken an impor- 
tant part in successfully arguing in the 
courts for the elimination of many illegal 
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discriminations, including those involving 
rights to own and use real property, to en- 
gage in gainful occupations and to enroll 
in publicly supported higher educational 
institutions. We are determined that the 
Federal Government shall continue such 
policies. 

At the same time, we favor federal legis- 
lation effectively to secure these rights to 


‘everyone: (1) the mght to equal oppor- 


tunity for employment; (2) the right to 
security of persons; (3) the right to full 
and equal participation in the nation’s po- 
litical life, free from arbitrary restraints. 
We also favor legislation to perfect exist- 
ing federal civil rights statutes and to 
strengthen the administrative machinery 
for the protection of civil nghts. 


CoNCLUSION 
Under the guidance, protection, and help 


‘of Almighty God we shall succeed in bring- 


ing to the people of this nation a better 
and more rewarding life and to the peoples 
of the entire world, new hope and a last- 
ing, honorable peace 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 

Hix, Norman International Organiza- 

tion. Pp. 627. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1952 $5.00 


Professor Hill, well-known scholar ‘of 
international relations and administration, 
has added this general text and collection 
of documents to the now rapidly growing 
body of postwar treatises on international 
organization. He offers a sound, if con- 
ventional, description of the major agencies 
of international co-operation, including 
both regional and global institutions. Em- 
phasis is placed on procedures of consul- 
tation and conference, with particular ref- 
erence to the handling of international 
disputes. 

This book lacks the broad legal and 
sociological perspective of Eagleton’s Zn- 
ternational Government; and it does not 
bring the student as intimately into the 
operational dynamics of international or- 
ganizations as L. Larry Leonard’s recent 
volume. Nevertheless, it gives a lucid, 
well-expressed survey of’the historical de- 
velopment, constitutional features, and 
methods of action of the League of Na- 
tions, the United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the Council of 
Europe, and, briefly, of diplomatic and 


technical international conferences. A full > 


chapter is devoted to the International 
Court of Justice. 

Professor Hill realistically interprets the 
powers and functions of these agencies 
as essentially nongovernmental, recognizing 
that most national governments still insist, 
in the name of “sovereignty,” on retaining 
the actual power of decision over their 
international relations. The author con- 
sequently questons whether a reliable sys- 
tem of collective security can be con- 
structed, based on compulsive international 
sanctions. He properly envisages the 
primary political task of international or- 
ganizations as the promotion of peaceful 
settlement of controversies by methods 
dependent on the voluntary consent of 
the disputing states. 

The serious shortcoming of the book is 
its neglect of the vast range of interna- 
tional activities devoted to the improve- 
ment of economic and social welfare, the 
development of international commerce and 
communications, and the protection of 
human rights—the whole field of “func- 
tional” international co-operation. The 
most notable achievements of international 
organizations to date have occurred along 
these lines; and so-long as powerful states 
continue to rely on Machiavellian precepts 
in their political relations, effective col- 
laboration among them will probably be 
limited to mutual interests which nations 
are willing to consider “non-political.” 
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It is unclear why Professor Hill avoided 
careful consideration of these aspects of 
international organization, for in previous 
works he has demonstrated great mterest 
in them. Perhaps he now questions 
whether the functional:and the political 
can be sufficiently separated in the con- 
duct of international relations to permit 
the growth of international organization 
along one line, while it is largely frustrated 
along the other. But in the immediate 
future, the implementation of common na- 
tional interests, rather than the manipula- 
tion of outright conflicts of interests, is 
more likely to be the crucial significance of 
international organization in the struggles 
to establish a peaceful world order. 

Pume E. JacoB 

University of Pennsylvania 


Sronz, I. F. The Hidden History of the 
Korean War. Pp. xvii, 364. New 
York: Monthly Review Press (distri- 
buted by The Citadel Press), 1952. 
$5.00. 


For the most part, Mr. Stone’s book con- 
sists of heavily belabored “evidence” nam- 
ing the United States as the aggressor in 
the Korean War and alleging a deep-dyed 
plot on the part of Messrs. MacArthur, 
Dulles, and others to bring about World 
War II. 

This reviewer does not feel that the 
Western powers are necessarily all angels, 
with the Soviet bloc all devils. However 
it is difficult to view soberly the author’s 
contention that a peace-minded Kremlin 
“was more surprised than Washington by 
the outbreak of the war” and that “there 
is also reason to believe that the North 
Koreans were taken by surprise.” Nor 
can this reviewer consider as more than 
pure calculated rubbish Mr. Stone’s evalua- 
tion of the purposes of American policy: 
“The Soviet bloc was to be treated with 
hostility, subjected to political boycott and 
economic blockade, and forced to divert its 
energies from reconstruction into an ever 
greater arms race, in the hope that the 
pressure would cause the Soviet regime to 
collapse from within... or to sue for 
peace on any terms... . The settlement 
of the Korean question by peaceful means 
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would inevitably create a burst of good 
feeling Washington wished desperately to 
avoid.” . 

We are told by Mr Scone that the South 
Koreans were actually the aggressors in 
the current war. The circumstance that 
it was the North Koreans who mvaded the 
South is explained on the thesis that the 
gullible Reds “were deliberately provoked 
by Syngman Rhee in the hope that they 
would retaliate by crossing the Parallel. 
. . The Northerners for their part, fell 
neatly into the the trap” 

This is a tiresome and tedious book, in 
which statements of evidence are continu- 
ally pulled out of context, and their mean- 
ings warped and distor:ed. But like all 
fantasy it contains certain grains of truth, 
though in ways apparently unsuspected by 
the author. The United Nations command, 
for example, is seen as a papier-maché 
instrument which bears little relation 
to any organically constituted authority. 
Neither is it “obligated to consult the 
United Nations, [nor] to report to it 
regularly or otherwise.” Thus the con- 
clusion is irresistible that the United States 
became party to a procedure of pretense 
and diplomatic mumbo-jumbo which in the 
end would see her compelled to wage the 
war in Korea virtually alone. 

It seems to this observer at least that 
Mr. Stone’s manuscript takes little “away 
from the argument thet General Mac- 
Arthur’s analysis was the correct one, and 
that the war in Eastern Asia could have 
been ended expeditiously had the Chinese 
ports been immediately blockaded and had 
China’s vital communications, airfields, and 
marshaling grounds-been destroyed while 
the overwhelmin< preponderance of at- 
tack power was still in our hands 

Wurm B ZIFF 

New York City 


MANNING, CLARENCE A. The Siberian 
Fiasco. Pp. 210. New York Library 
Publishers, 1952. $3.75. 

In view of the continuing inability of 
Western diplomacy, American in particular, 
to grapple with Onental problems, notably 
Russian, Chinese and Japanese, there is a 
melancholy timeliness, not to say tiumeless- 
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ness, 1n the study of an early and conspicu- - 


- ous failure in the relations of West with 
East. The Siberian venture, 1918-1920, is, 
in fact, peculiarly instructive, though it is 
doubtful that a government which could 
accept as guides in Far Eastern affairs the 
men who progressively lost all of East Asia 
to the Reds, and which still harbors some 
of them in most exalted stations, would 
pay much heed, even were Professor Man- 
ning to speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and to sound his warning on “an 
instrument of ten strings.” 

This small book is so compact with in- 
formation that its lesson can be only 
sketchily conveyed. Throughout, one notes 
the hamstringing effect of a sort of schizo- 
phrenia between War and State Depart- 
ments in the United States government. 
Their refusal to co-operate intelligently 
left General William S. Graves, commander 
of the Siberian expedition, even more con- 
fused than he need have been from his 
original instructions, conveyed as an gide- 
mémoire by the Department of State, but 
drafted obviously by Woodrow Wilson 
in his most mystifying style of trans- 
cendental idealism, remote from the or- 
dinary facts of life and peculiarly devoid 
of any understanding of Oriental barbarism. 

Nevertheless, a competent general and 
some 8,000 good soldiers did accomplish 
something. They were of undoubted as- 
sistance to the Czechoslovak forces in their 
escape from Russia, they guarded a con- 
siderable segment of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and, negatively but most im- 
portantly, they averted a major war in the 
Far East which wouldénhave cost the West 
even greater loss of prestige than actually 
occurred, oa g 

From the vantage ‘, experience, the 
author suggests that a basic error in the 
entire Western concept was the endeavor 
to prop up the Russian Empire (not, of 
course, the Czarist) as a whole. Its dis- 
memberment should have been a prime 
objective. Even Winston Churchill, a 
quarter century later, preoccupied with 
Germany, missed this lesson as completely 
as did F. D. Roosevelt (pp. 190-191). 

“But gloomy as is the picture he presents 
the author closes on a hopeful note. He 
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calls the Siberian adventure a mistake but 
not a crime, and he trusts that even yet 
it may teach the West a lesson. 
Lours MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


FFRENCH, YVONNE (Ed.). Transatlantic 
Exchanges. Cross-Currents of Anglo- 
American Opinion in the Nineteenth 
Century. Pp. 255. New York: Library 
Publishérs, 1952. $3.75. A 
In compiling a book of extracts of Amer- 

ican writers on England and of English 

writers on America, Yvonne ffrench is, 
it must be admitted, plowing a well tilled 
field Most of the authors cited are well 
known for their opinions about the other 
shore of the Atlantic; the comments of 

Sydney Smith (“Who reads an American 

book?”), of Mrs. Trollope, of Charles 

Dickens, of Matthew Arnold, of Oscar 

Wilde, on the one hand, and of Washington 

Irving, Emerson, and Hawthorne, on the 

other, are familiar to many. Even the 

idea of such an anthology is not new, as 
witness Allan Nevins’ American Social 

History as Recorded by British Travellers 

and R. B. Mowat’s Americans in England 
Even so, the book is welcome. The ex- 

tracts are brief, interesting, and arranged in 
the form of a transatlantic debate in 
chronological sequence from Tom Paine 
and William Cobbett to Henry James and 
Bernard Shaw. For every insult from 
either side there is a “countercheck quarrel- 
some” from the other; for every compli- 
ment (much rarer), a return bouquet. The 
editor’s introduction, though not so an- 
alytical as Nevins’, is well balanced and 
good: tempered. If any complaint must 
be made, it is that the range of authors 
cited is too narrow. For example, there 
are a score of passages cited from Frances 

Trollope, but not one from Anthony Trol- 

lope, who also wrote copiously on the 

American scene, and much more fairly 

One may also venture to hope that some 

day a companion volume will appear on 

Anglo-American exchanges in the twentieth 

century, surely as numerous and as sig- 

nificant as those of the nineteenth. 
PRESTON SLOSSON 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
HISTORY, LAW, AND z 
POLITICAL THEORY 


Dousras, PauL H. Economy in the Na- 
tional Government. 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
$3.75. g 
Anyone who looks on the government 

as an efficient and economical spender of 
the taxpayer’s dollar will find this a dis- 
heartening book. Of course, not many 
such persons exist. But even those who 
believe government expenditures are made 
in a passably honest, competent, and co- 
ordinated manner will be discouraged. 

In effect, this is a sort of handbook, 
based on Senator Douglas’ personal re- 
search and effort, of federal financial in- 
efficiency. An enormous range of material 
is touched on, as must be the case, since 
the federal budget is only one of -the 
matters covered. Examples of waste, graft, 
ineptitude, and corruption range all the 
way from procedures in budget-making to 
the government’s method of granting civil 
servants vacations with pay, the 5 per- 
centers, and the Navy’s 11,000 dozen 
oyster forks. It is an impressive indict- 
ment. Yet several issues fundamental to 
this whole range of topics are not dealt 
with, such as the government’s (almost) 
unbelievable accounting system and the 
fact that the sum total of government ap- 
propriations is not, in the process of 
budget-making, compared with the esti- 
mated sum total of revenues. 

Issues deeper, however, than the finan- 
cial defects of the federal government are 
involved in this volume. One is the fact 
that the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment has very nearly lost control of the 
purse—a cause of more than one revolu- 
tion. While the Senator hints at this here 
and there, he never quite faces up to the 
situation. Another is the moral difference, 
if any, between a dollar wasted in a de- 
pression (which creates purchasing power) 
and one wasted in a boom (which creates 
inflation). A third is whether the results 
of_the government’s financial activities are 
better, or worse, than can normally be 
expected from any type of large-scale 
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“ 
bureaucratic government operation So far 
as this reviewer 1s concerned the types of 


. criticism directed at federal taxing, budget- 


making, and spending could be directed 
almost equally well at any facet of the 
government’s activities and at big govern- ` 
ment or socialism in any form. For basic- 
ally the volume is an arraignment of 
bureaucracy, big government, and the whole 
governmental process, not merely an ac- 
count of the obstacles in the way of econ- 
omy. And finally, it ıs an indictment of the 
morals and the sense of responsibility of 
the American people—since it is their gov- 
ernment, and they tolerate it. 
-CHARLES C. ABBOTT 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration 


LUBELL, SAMUEL. The Future of Ameri- 
can Politics. Pp. viii, 285. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. $3.50. 


This is perhaps the most penetrating and 
most readable analysis of recent and cur- 
rent American politics that has appeared 
for some time. It is replete with pungent 
and quotable passages, yet manages to 
achieve a commendable degree of balance. 
restraint, and objectivity. 

Mr. Lubell describes the growing eco- 
nomic and political importance of recent 
immigrant groups, the movement of both 
Negroes and whites from the South to 
northern industrial centers, the industrial- 
ization and urbanization of the South, and 
the mechanization of agriculture in the 
South and in the West. This, he finds. 
has forced a political realignment, has 
transformed a normal Republican majority 
into a normal Democratic majority, has 
changed the race problem from a purely 
sectional one to a truly national one, and 
has revived the struggle for the establish- 
ment of a two-party system in the South. 
He notes that our current political con- 
troversies are expressed in terms of civil 
rights versus ‘state rights, big government 
versus little government, the welfare state 
versus free enterprise, and internationalism 
versus isolationism—as talking points if not 
always as genuine issues. 

He points out, however, that both major 
parties are coalitions of diverse interests 
and are usually unable to take a clear-cut 
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stand on these questions. This has re- 
sulted in “border state politics’—a state 
of mind as well as an expression of geog- 
raphy—encouraging, if not forcing upon 
us a policy of compromise and stalemate. 
Despite the dissension growing out of our 
economic, sectional, ethnic, and religious 
rivalries, he finds the American govern- 
ment to be the most stable in the world. 
He feels, however, that we must somehow 
resolve our underlying struggle for na- 
tional unity, achieve a better integration of 
the diverse elements in our population, and 
develop political parties and leaders that 
‘are capable of more decisive action, since 
stalemate cannot continue indefinitely. 

The meticulous reader may criticize Mr. 
Lubell’s reference to Frances Perkins, for- 
mer Secretary of Labor, as “Mrs. Perkins.” 
Hopeful Southerners may question his as- 
sertion that the political and economic 
revolution in the South has made the South 
more conservative (instead of merely 
bringing conservatism into sharper focus 
by challenging it). Those who fear the 
drift toward big government may object to 
the statement that “The real need is to 
strengthen government—not to protect 
either business-as-usual or social-gains-as- 
usual, but to discipline both to the national 
interest.” None, however, can question 
the timeliness of this book or the con- 
tribution which it makes to an understand- 
ing of our political dynamics. 

Rocer V. SHUMATE 
University of Nebraska 


STROMBERG, RoLAND N. Republscanism Re- 
appraised, Pp. 93. Washington, D.C.: 
The Public Affairs Press, 1952. $2.00. 


This book is a vigorous essay on the 
recent history of the Republican party with 
an analysis of its current prospects, “from 
a viewpoint,” says its author, “sympa- 
thetic to the Republicans.” If Republican 
politicians should ever read the, book they 
would conclude that sympathy is much 
harder to find ın its pages than many 
cutting criticisms, such as “The Republi- 
cans in the Senate with only a few ex- 
ceptions hated Wilson primarily, and not 
the League; and they hated Wilson not 
primarily because he was Wilson, but be- 
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cause he was a successful Democratic 
President. They were encouraged in their 
long, dogged fight to defeat the Treaty and 
the League because at the end of the trail 
lay political gold. So the Republican party 
began its post-war career under a cloud, 
with a victory tamted by the bad odor 
of demagoguery and abandonment of 
principle.” 

On domestic issues, with the election of 
Harding the party turned conservative, and, 
writes the author, “A conservative, de- 
fensive party produces no great leaders, 
and no ideas.” Such a generalization seems 
to this reviewer too broad, but for the 
period of the twenties we may agree that 
“while Republicans proclaimed the eco- 
nomics of pure competition, their deeds en- 
couraged an ever-growing rigidity in the 
economic system, cartels and quasi-monop- 
olies in big industry.” The debacle came 
when “A complicated but decidedly not 
self-steering economic machine shot off the 


-tracks at better than 80 per, while engineers 


and switchman were fast asleep, dreaming 
of a world where trains run themselves.” 
Professor Stromberg feels, however, that 
the Republicans have still not learned their 
lesson: “Not long ago a decrepit Southern 
Democrat raised a voice against ‘statism’ 
and hordes of Republicans staggered to 
their feet, hoarsely cheering.” 

The only hope for the Republican party 
in domestic affairs, the author believes, is 
a return to Theodore Roosevelt’s New 
Nationalism, which was “authentically Re- 
publican.” This reviewer is inclined to 
believe that too much water has gone 
down the Potomac since 1932 for such a 
program, even if revived, to suffice to win. 
Too many liberal and independent voters 
have advanced too far beyond Roosevelt’s 
position. Even if this were not the situa- 
tion it is unlikely that the Republican party 
would go liberal, for, in our author’s words, 
“Reactionary and/or confused the Republi- 
can party has been most of the time since 
1932.” 

For the Republican position on foreign 
affairs Professor Stromberg uses such 
phrases as “irresponsible,” “lack of in- 
telligence,” and “confused.” He regrets 
the Republican attacks upon General 
Marshall and Secretary Acheson and the 
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McCarthyism that pervades their foreign 
policy speeches. 

The great difficulty for the Republican 
party in 1952 is that there are too many 
Democrats. In seeking to wean some of 
them away, the Republicans are in the 
same dilemma they have been in since 
1932: neither me-tooism nor conservatism 
can win. The party must have a program, 
as the author says, “both new and dif- 
ferent.” If it fails to develop one, it is 
likely to pass “quietly away into whatever 
Valhalla is reserved for the ghosts of 
defunct political organisms ” Sych a pro- 
gram is not offered in this book, but none- 
theless any one who follows American 
politics will find the discussion extremely 
interesting. There is no index. 

Dayton D. MCKEAN 

University of Colorado 


Batpwin,. Raymonp E. Let’s Go into 
. Politics. Pp. 179. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. $2.75. 

This volume is largely a political auto- 
biography—and it is indeed fitting that its 
author, distinguished in the field of prac- 
tical politics, should draw on his own rich 
experiences for the background of a book 
whose main purpose is to encourage wider 
participation in politics Few men in pub- 
lic life today have had a more varied 
political career than our author who began 
- on the local level and continued on the 
state level, with further experiences on the 
national level He has served in the lower 
house of the Connecticut legislature and 
later as a member of the United States 
Senate. He has had executive experience 
as a three-term governor and 1s now gaim- 
ing judicial experience as a member of the 
supreme court of his state. In spite of this 
enviable record he speaks frankly of the 
frustrations that came with politica] defeat 
—first in local politics as described in his 
early chapters, and later by his fauure to 
be re-elected after his first term as gov- 
ernor (followed, however, by two later 
elections). 

Although this book is truly a success 
story, it is nevertheless written with a 
candor that admits mistakes, and with a 
spirit of fairness toward supporters and op- 
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ponents alike. Al this adds to its effective- 


-ness as a document aiming to stimulate the 


recruiting of citizens into the ranks of 
active politicians 

The author does not hesitate to become 
rather elementary on occasion, as, for ex- 
ample, in his descnption of the mechanics 
of passing a bill, but such occasions are 
rare, and even these add to the realism 
which the volume portrays. 

One of the best chapters in this very 
readable book is that which deals with 
campaigning for office. His comments on 
such things as campaign promises, hand- 
shaking, mud-slinging, and putting on airs 
reveal the genuineness of the author. One 
intimate paragraph describes the reactions 
of the members of the author’s immediate 
family at the time of his only significant 
defeat (in the gubernatorial race in 1940). 
Another very interesting chapter tells, in 
an intimate fashion, about the reactions of 
members of the U. S. Senate to various 
pressures, including letters and telegrams. 

Perhaps the most dramatic parts of the 
book are those which deal with the na- 
tional nominating conventions. Judge Bald- 
win pictures the interesting details of a 
conference with Wendell . Willkie during 
the 1940 convention in which it appears 
that Willkie looked with great favor upon 
Baldwin as a running mate. Equally fasci- 
nating to any one interested in the “in- 
side” workings of a convention are the 
comments on the maneuvers which took 
place within, and in connection with, the 
Connecticut delegation immediately previ- 
ous to the nomination of Dewey as the 
presidential candidate in 1948. 

Repeatedly the author stresses the need 
of compromises in politics—not compro- 
mises between right and wrong but rather 
compromises between differing or opposing 
views His breadth of view and his stat- 
ure are shown by his pertinent and illumi- 
nating comments on such topics as lobby-. 
ing, filibustering, seniority, and patronage 
Very objectively he makes well-balanced 
statements comparing the divergent views 
held by public men on these matters 

His closing chapter Judge Baldwin de- 
votes to the duties and obligations of the 
citizen rather than to his rights. Among 
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other things the author warns against the 
careless use of labels. He shows great dis- 
crimination at this point. One is surprised, 
however, to find the statement that we do 
not live ina democracy, but in a republic. 
The author points out, with accuracy, that 
we do not live in a pure democracy, but 
overlooks the fact that a republic is one 
kind of democracy—indirect and repre- 
sentative. 

As one who, for many years, has urged 
college-trained men and women to enter 
politics as part-time workers, this reviewer 
wishes that this stimulating volume had in- 
cluded some pointed and direct suggestions 
for part-time participation for thase not 
interested in a full-time political career. 

Judge Baldwin has made an important 
contribution to the literature in the field of 
practical politics. It is reasonable to hope 
that many other public-spirited citizens, 
influenced by his example and by his pre- 
cepts, will take his suggestion seriously 
when he says Let’s Go snto Politics. It 
would be a great thing for America to have 
many more Raymond E. Baldwin’s in pub- 
lic hfe. Ben A. ARNESON 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


Hearp, ALEXANDER. A Two-Pariy South? 
Pp. xviii, 334. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1952. $4.75. 
This volume, good in style and accurate 

in fact, addresses itself to a problem which 

appears to worry students of politics con- 
tinually—can the South break away from 


its thick-and-thin, for better-for worse de- - 


votion to the Democratic party. Heard 
appears to think it can and will, although 
most of his book is given over to an analy- 
sis of the formidable obstacles in the way 
of Republican party growth in the South. 

This book is an outgrowth of the proj- 
ect at the University of Alabama through 
which V. O. Key, with Heard’s assistance, 
produced Southern Politics. It is divided 
into sections which consider the back- 
. ground (the One Party South, the Dixie- 
crats), the case of the Southern Repub- 
licans, the revolution which is gradually 
changing the South, the new politics of the 
Negro, and a final chapter on the future. 
The outlines of the material presented 
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here are generally familiar to students of 
Southern politics, but, by statistical sum- 
maries, investigations of Negro pressure 
groups, and brief excursions into local poli- 
tics, Heard has added a realistic documen- 
tation. Generally, the scene is still one of 
devotion to traditional alliances springing 
from the middle of the last century. Heard 
thinks this traditional alignment may be 
modified by the growth of cities, a possible 
change in the method of electing the Presi- 
dent, the need of the conservatives to move 
out of the Republican horde (I had thought 
of saying “phalanx,” but “horde” seems a 
more appropriate term than one which im- 
plies a closely knit military unit), and the 
rise of labor. Yet, if a two-party politics 
is to become serious in the South (Heard 
shows very well that Republicans do exist), 
some really stiff hindrances must be over- 
come—the corruption and internal division 
of the Negroes and the inertia, hopeless- 
ness, and contentment of the existing Re- 
publicans, many of whom like the status of 
“big fish in little ponds,” not to mention 
the legal mechanics which contrive to make 
a mockery of theory of majority rule. In- 
deed, if anything could be questioned in 
this volume, it would be the two-party 
hopefulness of the last chapter in view of 
the thorough probing of the obstacles to 
which most of the book is devoted. 

The author writes and thinks very well. 
His book deserves the wide reading which 
it will undoubtedly receive. 

Ler S. GREENE 

The Community Services Commission 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Ditton, Mary Earn ART. Wendell Willkie, 
1892-1944. Pp.378. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1952. $4.00. 

In this year of the resurgency of the 
amateur in politics, Mary Earhart Dillon 
of Queens College has brought forth a 
highly readable biography of the outstand- 
ing amateur of the present era, Wendell L 
Willkie. In this story of the 1940 nominee, 
from his Elwood childhood through his 
struggles against the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and both political parties to his 
final demise as titular head of the G.O.P., 
Willkie’s paradoxical personality and in- 
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consistencies, as well as his tremendous 
energy and devotion to any cause at hand, 
are treated with understanding and ob- 
jectivity. 

On the related topic of the struggle by 
the private utilities against the Tennessee 
Valley project, however, Miss Dillon in 
1952 stands four-square with the Wendell 
Willkie of 1935 devoted to the “cause of 
utilities privately owned.” Against “the 
bright young men of ‘tthe federal govern- 
ment who essayed to reform the country 
but created chaos,” the author presents a 
one-sided case in that she fails to record™ 
the many questionable tactics by which the 
privately owned companies sought to un- 
dermine the co-operative and municipal 
power facilities. 

In picturing the rise of Willkie, the po- 
tential nominee, Dr. Dillon’s work bears 
the fruit of more impartial political insight 
and extensive research.~ The behind-the- 
scenes conversations and actions which re- 
sulted in the spectacular Willkie build-up 
are important contributions to the litera- 
ture on the making of Presidential candi- 
dates. Of additional interest is the evi- 
dence she presents for-the need of co-op- 
eration between the candidate and the party 
professionals, though some students of poli- 
tics may disagree with her conclusion that 
Willkie’s “detachment from the party was 
a fatal blunder.” Willkie, to be sure, erred 
in utilizing career politicians as infre- 
quently as he did, but the fact that he re- 
ceived more votes than any Republican 
candidate to this day would indicate that 
he did obtain the regular Republican votes 
while attracting legions of new voters to 
the polls. Many will agree with those ob- 
servers who asserted that Willkie lost in 
1940, not because he did not have the sup- 
port of the traditional Republicans, but 
because he was unable to convince enough 
liberals and independents that he would be 
a superior substitute for President Roose- 
velt. i 

After the election, Willkie made his im- 
pact on history, and Miss Dillon pays vivid 


tribute to Willkie’s role in the making of 7 


the bipartisan foreign policy. Her de- 
scription of his “One World” flight is 
illuminating both for its study of the 
Willkie character and its evaluation of his 
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contribution to international understand- 
ing. The final chapter is devoted, with 
little comment, to Willkie’s political po- 
sition as illustrated by his writing after 
the 1944 Wisconsin primary—a position 
somewhat removed from that of his utility 
days in regard to social security, labor re- 
lations, and monopolies. Miss Dillon has 
done a thorough job in her timely pres- 
entation to the American public of the 
fascinating and controversial individual 
who indeed “contributed to saving free- 
dom at a moment of great peril.” 
DONALD Bruce JOHNSON 
State University of Iowa 


Burns, James M., and Jack W. PELTASON. 
Government by the People: The Dy- 
namics of American National Govern- 
ment, Pp. xvii, 946. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. $5.50. 

This is a college textbook which earn- 
estly tries to get away from dry exposition 
of structures and powers in order to “pic- 
ture American government as an alive and 
dynamic thing.” In this regard it suc- 
ceeds at least as well as any and far bet- 
ter than most. Though the authors avoid 
minutiae they nevertheless employ abun- 
dent homely and concrete examples and 
illustrations. The student ought to feel at 
home both with the style and with the 
attitudes expressed. 

The method. of the book is to play up 
problems and areas of controversy in the 
functions of the federal government. The 
defenses for methods and practices are 
clear and fulsome, and the questions of 
critics are amply represented. The authors 
for the most part maintain a properly ob- 
jective attitude, though their tone is “lib- 
eral.” Only in the case of civil rights do 
they adopt a positive position—supporting 
federal legislative programs. 

The book is very long, offering enough 
material for the basic reading in a year 
course, and there do not appear to be any 
significant omissions. It is directed to the 
average student, so that inevitably some 
of the better students will become impa- 
tient with repetition and overelaboration. 
This may well be the defect of a virtue, 
however. In brief, Professors Burns and 
Peltason have done well what they set out 
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to do and have made an important con- 
tribution to the undergraduate teaching ma- 
terials. 

This reviewer would like to add, for 
what it is worth, that students will never 
“pe led by this book to reach down for the 
roots of the problem of the relation be- 
tween liberty and security. The tacit as- 
sumption throughout is that big govern- 
ment and big power, as means for the 
advancement of the general welfare, are 
inevitable and that administrative process 
is the characteristic development of modern 
democracy. In this sense Government by 
the People moves in the main current of 
liberal thought prevalent during the past 
twenty years. Whether liberals may not 
before long have to reconsider this current 
in the light of encroachment on citizen 
liberties and prerogatives is an important 
question here left almost untouched. 

STUART GERRY BROWN 

Syracuse University 


LEEK, Joun H. Government and Labor 
in the United States. Pp. ix, 336. 
“American Government in Action Se- 
ries.” New York: Rinehart & Company, 
1952. $3.00. 

The writer on government and labor can 
adopt various approaches. He may assume 
the role of historian and tell from the best 
manuscript and related sources the story 
of organized labor’s relationship with se- 
lected governmental units over a given pe- 
riod of years. On the other hand, he may 
try to analyze legislation and court de- 
cisions and present material descriptive of 
administrative procedures. The present 
author, professor of government at the 
University of Oklahoma, has chosen the 
latter course. 

The heart of Professor Leek’s book rests 
in its capable analyses of laws and cases 
on collective bargaining, wages and hours, 


the injunction, immigration, working con-~ 


ditions, social security, and arbitration. A 
good chapter summarizes recent anti-union 
legislation by the states. Three introduc- 
tory chapters trace the historical back- 
ground to the New Deal era, however, in 
a general and colorless fashion Two final 
chapters discuss government as an em- 
ployer and comment lamely on lahor in 
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politics. A well selected bibliographical 
list for student use shows the mature 
teacher at work. 

This book lies in the field occupied in 
part by ‘the detailed but often subjectively 
defensive account of Millis and Brown, 
the learned and readable legal survey of 
C. O. Gregory, the serious policy analysis 
of Harold W. Metz, the propagandistic and 
influential pioneer contribution of Frank- 
furter and Greene, and the textbook of 
Glenn W. Miller. The author profited 
from these and numerous other studies 
His own intention was to provide students 
in government and economics courses with 
a survey volume for out of class reading. 
He has succeeded in his declared object, 
aided by the publisher’s wise decision to 
forego a cloth binding and glossy paper in 
favor of a reasonable price. 

A calculated effort was made in this book 
“to shift the emphasis from economics to 
political “science” and thereby invade the 
domain of the labor economists. Analysis 
remained the basic tool, however, and this 
reviewer failed to observe any striking 
improvement in the result. Analysis is 
not enough. Labor history, regardless of 
the disciplinary framework within which it 
may be created, is still part of the stream 
of human history. Those who write about 
twentieth century labor legislation, court 
decisions,-“and politics are obligated to 
demonstrate in their prose that living peo- 
ple once participated in the events they 
describe. No labor leaders, employers, 
politicians, or judges live again in the pages 
of this book. The author’s research method 
largely excluded such sources as manuscript 
correspondence, newspaper editorials, inter- 
views with surviving participants, nearly 
all union journals, and both trade papers 
and the radical press. Without liberal 
doses of the spoken and written word in 
direct quotes historical writing can be 
somewhat soporific stuff. 

Government and Labor in the United 
States belongs on appropriate collateral 
reading lists, nevertheless, because it pro- 
vides on the whole a reliable introduction 
to its subject. 

Vaucun D. BORNET 

Institute of American History 

Stanford University 
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ANDERSON, Eucene N. Process Versus 
Power: Studies in Modern Culture. Pp. 
vii, 137. Lincoln. University of Neb- 
raska Press, 1952. No price. 


This study synthesizes evidence from all 
the social sciences in dealing with certain 
basic issues of our time. Primarily it is a 
comparison of societies identified, respec- 
tively, with industrialism, the Old Regime, 
communism, and nationalism (fascism). 
The first of these are societies of process, 
the others, societies stressing the concen- 
tration of power. 

The author argues that process has been 
carried farther in this country than else- 
where. Indeed, except for minor flaws and 
qualifications, our culture is about as per- 
fect as a changing process will allow. 
Everybody participates actively in the 
formulation of policies in various fields; we 
and others like us are far ahead of power- 
ridden countries in the capacity to conduct 
war; in the United States at least people 
can develop well-rounded personalities. 

All this is interdependent with freedom, 
equality, and fraternity, which are more 
advanced here than elsewhere Even the 
corporations are conducted democratically, 
being governed by their stockholders (page 
Berle and Means) Freedom of the con- 
sumer implements freedom in other fields. 
No mention is made of consumers them- 
selves being conditioned to want what 
private enterprises can sell them at a profit. 
In line with these views, the author is 
dubious about federal bureaucracy, and 
about public ownership except as it aids 
private enterprise to develop. 

Much.of this I do not believe. But you 
should see the author take out after the 
societies of power and rigidity—the com- 
munistic, fascist, and pre-industrial. He 
scarcely has a good word to say for them. 
He says, for instance, that science along 
with the arts is stifled in Russia. But a 
recent report rates Russia as the third 
highest nation in scientific achievement, 
with our country coming first, and Britain 
second. I fear Dr. Anderson trusts our 
newspapers too much, Well, I feel about 
the same way regarding communism, 
fascism, and other totalitarian systems. 
We are inevitably ethnocentric in such 
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matters. Still, we should try to give the 
devil his due. 

Many will not share my criticisms, and 
the study challenges the views of those 
who do, which is a good thing. The little 
paper-covered volume will thus be found ` 
stimulating by many, and will lead some 
of them at least to re-examine their 
positions. - 

There is no index. 

Sepa ELDRIDGE 

University of Kansas 


Hoover Institute Studies, Series C: “Sym- 
bols,” Nos. 1—4. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press. No price. 


No. 1. LassweLL, Hazorp D., DANIEL 
LERNER, and ITHEL DE SoLA Poot. 
The Comparative Study of Sym- 
bols: An Introduction. Pp. v, 87. 
1952. 


No. 2. De Sora’ Poor, Irewer, with 
the collaboration of Haror D. 
LASSWELL, DANIEL LERNER, and 
others. The “Prestige Papers”—A 
Survey of Their Edstorials. Pp. vii, 
146. 1952 


No. 3. DE Sota Poot, IrHret, with the 
collaboration of Harotp D. Lass- 
WELL, DANIEL LERNER, and others. 
Symbols of Internationalism. Pp. 
73. 1951. 


No. 4. DE Sota Poot, ITHIL, with the 
collaboration of Harotp D. Lass- 
WELL, DANIEL LERNER, and others. 
Symbols of Democracy. Pp. xi, 80.- 

~ 1952. 


The first four numbers in this Hoover 
Institute series provide a theoretical in- 
troduction and three comparative analyses 
of symbols. The series “undertakes to 
describe the world revolution of our time 
and its consequences for world politics 
and national policy.” The Hoover Insti- 
tute and Library on War, Revolution, and 
Peace conducted these studies as part of 
its research project on Revolution and the 
Development of International Relations 
(RADIR Project). 

‘In the first monograph, one of the most 
significant points made by the authors is 
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that statistical content analysis “should 
begin where traditional modes of research 
end. The man who wishes to use content 
analysis for a study of the propaganda of 
some political party, for example, should 
steep himself in that propaganda.” He 
should first learn the propaganda’s char- 
acteristic mechanisms and devices, its vo- 
cabulary and format, the party’s organiza- 
tion and personnel, and its social and 
Historical roles. This is such a large order 
and leaves such a minor role for the 
symbol counters that one is not surprised 
to find these investigators short on public 
affairs analysis, especially on the analysis 
of the struggles in which their symbols 
have parts. . 

The “Prestige Papers” reports a content 
survey of editorials in a few leading news- 
papers in Great Britain (The Times), 
Russia (Novoe Vremia, Izvestia), United 
States (New York Times), France (Le 
Temps, Le Monde), and Germany (Nord- 
deutsche allgemeine Zeitung, Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Volkischer Beobachter), for peri- 
ods-of various lengths between 1890 and 
1949. The third and fourth monographs 
deal with the symbols of internationalism 
and democracy in part of the same “pres- 
tige? newspapers in these five major 
countries. 

As far as symbol analysis can take us 
on this high level of ritualistic expression, 
the monographs present careful and useful 
summaries of trends in symbol usage. As 
Bernard Berelson notes in the introduction 
to the second publication, “The temptation 
is always to interpret the content data, 
even from a sample as restricted as 
the ‘prestige papers,’ into application to 
‘people’s attitudes’ or ‘the ideology of the 
times’ or something similar.” This com- 
mon error of historians and other students 
of literary materials is, by and large, care- 
fully avoided m this series. The more 
precise assignment of significance to the 
use of symbols in “prestige paper” edi- 
torials awaits, however, more detailed and 
sharp historical and contemporary affairs 
analysis than is now available, but the 
present studies aid in the process. 

Statements on the fourth study’s first 
page are arresting: “The heyday of the 
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symbol DEMOCRACY has been a short 
one A century ago democracy was a 
favored symbol for small extremist plebeian 
groups only. But since 1870 this term... 
has become respectable and comfortable.” 
Sweeping statements about a symbol are 
dangerous. Democracy’s “heyday” in the 
eighteenth century was different from its 
“heyday” in the nineteenth or twentieth. 
The symbol had and still has many con- 
tents, each a function of an interest group 
with a more or less developed ideology. 
To dismiss the successful eighteenth-cen- 
tury revolutionists in the United States and 
France as “small extremist plebeian groups” 
is mot accurate. This fourth monograph 
in particular seems to suffer from being 
a patchwork of committee-member ideas. 
The “increasing concern with the notion of 
democracy,” noted by the ten collaborators, 
is symptomatic of the active use of the 
democratic aegis by leaders of underrepre- 
sented popular groups, not of a decline 
either in the acceptance of the symbol or 
in whatever might fairly be so labeled. 
AtFrep McCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College of the 
City of New York 


BERELSON, BERNARD. Coment Analysis in 
Communication Research, Pp. 220. 
Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 1952. 
$3.50. 


A dozen years ago, in wnting a book on 
public opinion, I became aware of the need 
for a monograph summarizing the studies 
and methods of content analysis. I re- 
ferred to a number of the studies which 


‘had been done up to that time, most of 


them unsubtle and crudely quantitative in 
counting units of questionable validity. 
The need for such a monograph has con- 
tinued increasingly through the years, as I 
would estimate that three-fourths of the 
content studies have been done in the 
last decade. - 

Now Bernard Berelson has very ably 
covered the field and performed a valuable 
service not only for all of us in communica- 
tion research, but also for social science; 
for political scientists, historians, and liter- 
ary analysts might well engage in many 
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kinds of content analysis in translating 
their craft from impressionistic accounts to 
social science. On the other hand, one 
may expect to see in the immediate future 
an enormous waste of energy in poorly 
selected, maldirected, undefined projects in 
this field, carried on with ill-defined units. 
But not when directed by social scientists 
such as Berelson or his mentor, Lazarsfeld. 

This volume has chapters on the uses of 
content analysis, qualitative content analy- 
sis, the units of content analysis, the 
categories of content analysis, and a 
summary of technical problems. The as- 
sumptions are that: (1) content analysis 
assumes that inferences about the relation- 
ship between interest and content or be- 
tween content and effect can validly be 
made; (2) that the content analyst as- 
sumes that the “meanings” which he as- 
scribes to the content, by assigning it to 
certain categories, correspond to the 
“meanings” intended by the communicator 
and understood by the audience; and (3) 
that content analysis assumes that quanti- 
tative description of communication con- 
tent is meaningful. Content analysis be- 
gan with newspaper content studies, was 
stimulated by Lasswell and others in the 
1930’s, and was greatly broadened in the 
areas of its use in the activities of the war 
agencies and in the period from the war 
to the present. 

A brief review does not permit of even 
a summary of Berelson’s able organization 
of studies of content form, content effects 
(which I believe to be a related but dif- 
ferent field), qualitative content analysis, 
and the central problem of categories and 
units. This is a book for research men, 
classes on social science method, and the 
large body of those labeled social scien- 
tists who are skeptical of social science 
methodology. a 

The book concludes with an extensive 
bibliography of the studies in-this area, a 
bibliography so useful to me that I should 
have purchased the book for that content 
alone. This monograph is an excellently 
organized, critically incisive, and very use- 
ful social science contribution. 

WILLIAM ALBIG 
University of Illinois 
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Bernays, Epwarp L. Public Relations. 
Pp. x, 374. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1952. $5.00. 

The first part of this volume (13 chap- 
ters) deals with the growth of public re- 
lations, interpreted very broadly to include 
the story of propaganda, promotion, and 
press agentry from earliest times. The 
influence of Mr. Bernays himself upon the 
evolution of public relations during the 
last forty years is clearly shown. The 
second part of the book (chapters 14 to 
33) is designed to show how Mr. Bernays 
deals with specific public relations prob- 
lems, and consists mainly of speeches and 
articles he has prepared for various or- 
ganizations such as the National Society for 
Crippled Children, the American Nurses 
Association, the House Magazine Insti- 
tute, the League of New York Theatres, 
the Mail Advertising Service Association of 
New York, and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. Bernays’ position in the public re- 
lations field remains intact. He has had 
many imitators, but few peers. Public 
relations for him is something far more 
profound and challenging than mere press 
agentry. It means using “overt acts” to 
dramatize appeals, using opinion leaders, 
creating “institutes, talking about the pub- 
lic interest, using public opinion surveys, 
and rationalizing client objectives in sci- 
entific terms. No one has been more 
zealous than Mr. Bernays in trying to 
raise the social status and academic pres- 
tige of this ubiquitous activity. And one 
lays his book aside with some answers as 
to why the task has been so difficult. 
One reason is that only a minority of 
public relations counselors seem to grasp 
the full public service opportunities and 
responsibilities of their work. Moreover, 
in serving many and varied causes the pub- 
lic relations counselor tends to lose his 
own ideological identity, his own place in 
the value system of the community. And 
finally, in acquiring a widespread reputation 
for cleverness in the arts of public opinion 
management, the expert in public rela- 
tions somehow succeeds in bringing upon 
himself a considerable amount of resent- 
ment and suspicion from the great masses 
of humble, inferior, and unslick. Public 
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relations still has a big job of public re- 
lations to do for itself. e 
p Harwoop L. CHILDS 
Prirceton University 


Wisg, Harvey. Society and Thought in 
Modern America: A Social and Intel- 
lectual History of the American People 
from 1865. Pp. xü, 618. New York: 
Lorgmans, Green and Company, 1952. 
$6.50. 

This is the second of two volumes in 
which Professor Wish traces the character 
and development of society and thought in 


America from colonial times tothe pres-. 


ent. The first volume carried this task 
through the year 1865, and the second one 
completes it by covering the period from 
1865 to 1950. It is a work that is both 
reliable and readable. Beginning with the 
Reconstruction period,’ it gives an illumi- 
nating account of the efforts of the South- 
ern Bourbons to regain power, and charts 
the appearance of the New South. The 
author has some interesting things to say 
abou: Woodrow Wilson as a product of 
the New Southern Liberalism. Succeeding 
chapters provide balanced and well-docu- 
mented discussions of the growth and im- 
pact on American society of urbanism, 
industrialism, the labor movement, immi- 
gration, and inventions between the years 
1865 and 1917, 

Wish has a flair for portraying the in- 
fluence of new ideas on the intellectual 
climate of a particular time. This is evi- 
dent in his treatment of American reactions 
to Darwinism, pragmatism, and scientific 
determinism In addition, he gives the 
reader a most useful account of the growth 
of realism in American hterature and of the 
beginnings of modernism in our national 
architecture. The author is very skillful 
in showing the meaningful relationships 
between artistic and intellectual currents 
and relevant economic and political cir- 
cumstances. His wide range of interests 
includes also a brief, but absorbing, dis- 
cussion of the influence of Mahan’s con- 
ceptions of naval strategy on both Ameri- 
can and European conceptions of foreign 
policy. 

Concluding chapters discuss with dis- 
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cernment the Business Civilization of the 
roaring twenties and the place of the Lost 
Generation in the literary life of this 
period. However, as the author approaches 
the contemporary present, he manifests less 
inclination to interpret events and falls into 
the role of one who simply records and 
recounts. This is not surprising because 
the objective historian requires the screen 
of time to discern interrelations and signifi- 
cance in the march of events. Those 
steeped in doctrinaire philosophies of his- 
tory are immediately willing to assign 
causal significance to events, ideas, and 
human activities, but, fortunately, Profes- 
sor Wish is not one of these. 
James H. BARNETT 
University of Connecticut 


Niesune, RemuHoitp. The Irony of Amer- 
` ican History. Pp. ix, 174. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. No price. 


This small volume of philosophical essays 
has grown out of two series of lectures, 
one given at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, and the other at Northwestern ~ 
University under the Shaffer Lectureship. 
“Both lectureships,” the author says in-his 
preface, “dealt with the position of our 
nation in the present world situation, as 
interpreted from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith.’ And they do, indeed, 
pass moral judgment upon the politics and 
the economics of both the United States 
and Russia. He juxtaposes the two nations 
and seeks to discern the valid criticisms 
that each makes of the other. Although he 
is harsh in his moral judgments against the 
bourgeois Philistine qualities of the con- 
temporary American business society, he 
is devastating in his attack upon the 
pretensions of Russia, for “communism 
changes only partly dangerous sentimentali- 
ties and inconsistencies in the bourgeois 
ethos into consistent and totally harmful 
ones” (p. 15). It is clear from such 
criticism that Mr. Niebuhr has taken upon 
himself the mantle of Elijah in order to 
warn against, and anathematize, the Ahabs 
of the present. He is so eager to pro- 
nounce his moral aphorisms that he rarely 
descends from his pulpit to the academic 
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level of careful definition of terms and the 
exposition of a theme. 
In two of his essays the author strives 
“toward a Christian interpretation of his- 
tory; for him the key that unlocks the 
storehouse of mysteries is irony. He says 
“irony consists of apparently fortuitious 
incongruities which are discovered, upon 
closer examination, to be not merely for- 
tuitious” (p. vii). He finds a comic situ- 
ation to be ironic “if a hidden relationship 
is discovered in the incongruity. If virtue 
becomes vice through some hidden defect- 
in virtue.. ” (p. viii). This view of 
history suits his mental processes very well 
for he is on an unending quest after 
paradoxes and contradictions. This quest 
results in a dialectic which baffles as well as 
provokes thought. His ceaseless movement 
from thesis to antithesis is a type of rea- 
soning which may revivify old patterns of 
thought; it also confuses simple patterns. 
Mr. Niebuhr’s methodology will not bear 
the scrutiny of a critical historian. He has 
read widely and discriminatingly from the 
works of such authors as James Bryce and 
De Toqueville, and he ‘has selected from 
the smörgåsbord of his reading those mor- 
sels that satisfy his appetite for moralizing.- 
He too readily extracts historical general- 
izations from their context and transforms 
them into absolutes; for example, he treats 
social classes almost as rigidly as do the 
Marmians. He also attributes personality, 
and even a conscience, to the nation. This 
social Darwinism does not enhance a book 
that has many penetrating observations. 
In spite of its faulty methodology, it has 
the great merit of passing moral judgment 
upon wrongs and pretentions which cause 
hate and lead to war. Mr. Niebuhr is 
fully cognizant of the tradition of Christian 
morals; and he uses this plumb lne to 
measure the crooked walls and shallow 
wells of our society. For this reason his 
book deserves many readers. 
R G. COWHERD 
Lehigh University 


WITTKE, Cart. Refugees of Revolution: 
The German Forty-Eighters in America. 
Pp. ix, 384. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952 $6 00. 
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Occasionally a book comes from the 
press which not only adds to the knowledge 
of the reader but leaves him with a com- 
prehensive sense of understanding a certain 
period of history. Carl Wittke’s book 
Refugees of Revolution describing the Ger- 
man Forty-Eighters in America has added 
greatly to our knowledge of this interesting 
period in American life and has made 
various phases of the turbulent nineteenth 
century more distinct and clear. 

There is no question about the intel- 
lectual vigor and force which refugees of 
the various revolutions in Europe brought 
.to this country. There has been con- 
siderable debate as to the value of their 
ideas-and as to their effective accomplish- 
ment in the American scene. Carl Wittke 
deals with these men very objectively. 
He points out the shortcomings of such 
men as Karl Heinzen who could never con- 
form to the new environment and spent his 
life in bitter writings. On the other hand, 
he credits Carl Schurz, Frederick Hecker, 
and a large group of vigorous men who 
found a new destiny in a new world. He 
credits the stimulation of thought and the 
devotion to principle that was character- 
istic of the sixth decade of the nineteenth 
century culminating in the Civil War, after 
which there was little evidence of any par- 
ticular contribution from the refugees of 
revolution 

One of the saddest chapters is devoted 
to the failures. Men who fought with de- 
votion and sometimes with distinction in 
Europe met a tragic fate in America. Oc- 
casionally this was due to an inability to 
apply talents to useful ways in the new 
world, often it was due to the unsatisfac- 
tory adaptation of intellectuals trying to 
wrench a life as Latin farmers from the 
land, and again it was due to luckless 
chance. 

The divisive effect of European free- 
thinkers is laid bare in Dr. Wittke’s book. 
The rift between the “Grays” and the 
“Greens” and particularly the drive of the 
free-thinkers against American sabbatarian- 
ism and the Catholic Church Jed to neigh- 
borhood clashes and to the antagonism of 
entrenched religion. 

Many “fighters of the barracks” were 
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content to dream of the battles of the 
past rather than to share the pulsing life 
of America. Similarly many migrants at 
the turn of the century always thought of 
Germany as the land of Bismarck, a 
country of flower-boxes and captivating 
music. In strange ways the freedom of 
America dampened the fires of revolution. 
Dr Wittke has written a resource book 
crediting the valuable contributions of an 
interesting generation and listing those 
debits which made subsequent history more 
understandable. His work carries the mark 
of thorough scholarship. 
Howard W. ELKINTON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAND, LEARNED. The Spirit of Liberty: 
Papers and Addresses of Learned Hand. 
Collected, and with an introduction and 
notes, by Irving Dillard Pp xxx, 262. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 
$3.50. ~ i 
Irving Dilliard has performed a valuable 

service in bringing together these 34 non- 
technical papers from the pen of Learned 
Hand; for Judge Hand, like all great 
judges, is far more than a legal scholar and 
technician. The breadth of his learning, 
the urbanity of his thought, and the felicity 
of his style combine to make even his brief 
occasional pieces both charming and in- 
structive. 

Hand resembles Holmes, whom he so 
much admired, both in the form and the 
substance of his writing The loving and 
proficient care of the linguistic artist is 
evident in every sentence. Even more 
reminiscent of Holmes is Hand’s philoso- 
phy. His insistence that ultimate values 
cannot be proved in no way qualifies 
his faith in liberal principles. His recog- 
nition of the wide gap between ideal and 
reality leads him neither to discouragement 
nor cynicism. “In a world where the 
stronger have always had their way, I am 
glad if I can keep them from having it 
without stint. It seems to me, with all its 
defects, our system does just that” (p. 98). 

Although the title essay occupies but 
two pages, its subject continually recurs 
throughout the volume. A careful defi- 
nition of liberty Judge Hand wisely es- 
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chews; but no one can read these pages 
without directly absorbing much of its 
essence. Liberty is based on the spirit of 
tolerance and of modesty. It must find its 
ultimate support in forebearance; for, as 
Hand, the Holmesian realist, insists, “liberty 
is so much latitude as the powerful choose 
to accord the weak” (p. 71). In the final 
analysis, he declares, “it is man’s inherent 
willfulness that I would preserve, and in 
which I wish to set the stronghold of that 
Liberty I prize” (p. 151). 

This concept of liberty provides the key 
to his attitude toward the role of the 
courts. The institution of judicial review 
as it relates to the separation and dis- 
tribution of powers he considers implicit in 
the nature of constitutionalism. But lib- ° 
erty can not be preserved by laws and’ 
courts. It must be enshrined in the hearts 
of the people. Without that, courts will be 
of no avail; with it, legislatures may be 
trusted and courts may confine themselves 
to the interpretation and application of the 
laws as enacted. 

Mr. Dilliard has performed his editorial 
functions carefully and skillfully. One can 
only wish that he might have felt free to 
expand his introduction beyond its modest 
limits. J. ROLAND Pennock 

Swarthmore College - 


SEAGLE, Worm. Law: The Science of 
Ineficiency. Pp. x, 177. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. $3.50. 
Three long centuries ago complaint of 

“the law’s delays” was voiced by the 

greatest of the Elizabethans. Legal delay, 

and its consort, inefficiency, are familiar to 

every tutored person and have become a 

staple of criticism Charles Dickens, whose 

study of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce in Bleak 

House constitutes the literary classic on the 

subject, was moved to remark: “The one 

great principle of the English law is, to 
make business for itself.” The most dis- 
tinguished living American judge, surveying 
the contemporary legal scene, recently con- 
fessed that “as a litigant I should dread 
a lawsuit beyond almost anything else 


. short of sickness and death.” 


This book is a popular and well mounted 
exposition of legal inefficiency. It de- 
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Scribes, analyzes, and pursues the details 
of the subject in a series of chapters de- 
voted respectively to particular provinces 
of the law: The Dictionary Theory of 
Justice, or the problem of interpretation; 
The League of Timid Men, or the lawsuit 
as a judicial duel with the judge in the. 
negative role of umpire; The Ordeal of 
Procedure, or the complexities of pleading 
and procedure in litigation; The Bogus War 
on Crime, or the difficulties in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice; and so 
forth. 

The presentation is provocative; the 
style, crisp and clear. Mr. Seagle’s pen 
turns out epigram and paradox like an 
untiring lathe. These pages are, indeed, a 
small thesaurus of quoted and quotable 
material. The items quoted range from 
the literary mockery of Rabelais to the 
august pronouncements of eminent jurists. 
Among Mr. Seagle’s verbal impertinences 
are the following: The judicial machine 
“will always remain a tinkered and painted 
jalopy,” and “law and politics are fuller 
of double talk than baseball is of double 
plays.” That cherished predilection of the 
law, impartiality, he dispatches with Ana- 
tole France’s celebrated dictum: The law is 
magnificent in its impartiality, for it forbids 
the rich and poor alike to steal a loaf of 
bread or to sleep under the bridges. 

It is the author’s thesis that law is 
doomed to inefficiency by its very nature 
and structure. This observation may be 
made of all legal “systems” alike. The 
code system of the Civil Law fares no 
better and no worse, in this connection, 
than the Anglo-American system of com- 
mon law. A code requires judicial im- 
plementation and, in the last analysis, is 
“no more a body of laws than a skeleton 
is a man.” The pages of Gibbon remind 
us that even the Roman law under Jus- 
~ tinian, for all the encomiums it has re- 
ceived, was “a mysterious science’ and a 
profitable trade.” 

Furthermore, in democratic societies legal 
inefficiency is maintained and preserved 
“with painstaking deliberation,” for it “ac- 


tually serves a useful social purpose.” The, 


paradox means that inefficiency in law, 
like that in government, is one of the prices 
which must be paid for the democratic 
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order and constitutional liberty thereunder. 
This is especially apparent in certain legal 
areas, such as the administration of the 
criminal law. The Star Chamber, dread 
tribunal and “curious eye” of the Tudor 
state, is cited as an example of a legal 
institution which had to be abolished be- 
cause it became a model of efficiency. 

As. a natural corollary of this thesis, 
the author regards with little patience at- 
tempts at “law reform.” He considers such 
attempts destined to be fruitless and refers 
contemptuously to “the process of tinkering 
known as law reform.” 

Some members of the legal fraternity will 
find in this small volume matter for of- > 
Tense; others will find in it ample room for 
disagreement; but surely- no reader will 
find it dull. 

j BERNARD F. CATALDO 

University of Pennsylvania 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Hart, Paut K. (Ed) World Population 
and Future Resources. The Proceedings 
of the Second Centennial Academic 
Conference of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, March 1951. Pp. 
xviii, 262. New York: American Book 
Company, 1952. $3 50. 

The problem posed to the Northwestern 
symposium was “the relation of the poten- 
tial growth of world population to resources 
for human sustenance ” 

Like so many previous efforts in this field 
this book does not in fact come to close 
grips with the problem of the relation be- 
tween population and resources. It is a 
symposium of twenty contributions from 
experts in the fields of demography and the 
physical sciences, each an authority in his 
own field. A first section, by leading, 
demographers, discusses “The Population 
Factor,” especially possible future trends in 
population growth. Three other parts deal 
with “Food Resources,” “Material Re- 
sources of Industry,” and “Energy Re- 
sources.” i 

The demographers are pessimistic. They 
correctly point out that the present and 
prospective rates of increase, carried on 
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long enough, will ultimately outdistance 
any conceivable resource development and 
that a doubling or tripling of human num- 
bers will not only call for a grandiose ap- 
plication of science but also for much more 
effective social organization than we now 
have for achieving long-run economic goals. 

The experts on resources are generally 
hopeful In the few cases in which they 
relate their findings to population growth 
they evince a faith that a proper applica- 
tion of inventiveness and technology can 
keep ahead of the needs of a growing 
population. Dennis Fitzgerald, for ex- 
ample, states “a deep cohviction that for 
years to come, physically and technically, 
agricultural production can be increased 
twice as rapidly as any foreseeable increase 
in population” (p. 136). 

Similar optimism is promoted by the 
somewhat parochial focus of several con- 
tributors who deal only with the resource 
problems of the United States rather than 
with the much more serious problems of 
other parts of the world or the world as a 
whole. 

At best the contributors had difficulty 
in attaining the world view originally 
planned for the symposium. The problem 
posed is too broad for careful analysis. 
The world can scarcely be considered in 
sigmficant terms as an economic unit. The 
realistic question is not “Can the world 
support its future population?” but, rather, 
can economic development outstrip pros- 
pective population growth in India, in 
Japan, and in other specific areas of popu- 
lation pressure. 

While the book did not achieve what it 
set out to do, it should serve a useful 
purpose in bringing together in a small 
volume authoritative statements on a wide 
range of resource problems. In general 
the contributions are brief, interesting, and 
nontechnical. Duprey KIRK 

Department of State 

Washington, D C. 


Harris, Seymour E. The Economics of 
New England: Case Study of an Older 
Area. Pp. xvii, 317. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. $4.75. 
The major question posed in this volume 

is whether New England is destined to oc- 
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cupy an increasingly unimportant place in 
the national economy. The thesis of the 
author is that while the region may con- 
tinue to fall behind relative to certain other 
areas in the United States, there are no 
insurmountable obstacles to keep New Eng- 
land from enjoying a healthy economic 
growth in absolute terms. In developing 
this thesis Professor Harris has analyzed 
the major factors that have affected the 
New England economy. 

To the consternation, no doubt, of nu- 
merous local chambers of commerce, he has 
frankly listed the region’s present limi- 
tations: unfavorable labor conditions com- 
pared to the South, a paucity of raw 
materials, a social climate. unfavorably 
oriented to business, backward management 
and investment policies, and unsatisfactory 
relations with the federal government. 
While little can be done to remedy a lack 
of raw materials or to change New Eng- 
land’s geographic position vis-à-vis the 
rest of the nation, the others on_the list 
are amenable to change and improvement. 
To implement a program of reform, it will 
be necessary to obtain the co-operation of 
management, labor, investors, and public 
officials; it will involve an abandonment of 
New England’s traditional protectionist 
point of view, a re-examination of the cir- 
cumstances affecting labor productivity, a 
more alert management, and a new attitude 
toward federal expenditures in the region. 
This last point is especially noteworthy. 
New England’s contributions to the federal 
budget have long exceeded the sums spent 
in the area by the government. Professor ' 
Harris suggests the possibility of a more 
equitable distribution of federal funds 
which would serve to lesson the disad- 
vantage of New England relative to other 
parts of the country. => 

While this book is concerned with New 
England, the problems raised and the pro- 
posed remedies are relevant to aby region 
that has suffered from or may be faced with 
a decline in its relative economic position. 
For this reason, the volume represents a 
welcome addition to a general subject that 
still needs many more such studies. 

Harod F. WILLIAMSON 

Northwestern University 
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STUDENSKI, PAVL, and HERMAN E. Krooss. 
Financial History of the United States: 
Fiscal, Monetary, Banking, and Tarf, 
including Financial Administration and 
Local Finance. Pp. x, 528. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 
$6.50. 

This is the second altogether new gen- 
eral textbook on the history of American 
fnance since the first of the numerous 
editions of Davis R. Dewey’s Financtal 
History of the Umted States, which ap- 
peared fifty years ago. The other is 
William J. Shultz and M. R. Gaine, Fi- 
nancial Development of the Unsted States, 
published in 1937, or three years after the 
last edition of Dewey. The three volumes 
by Albert S. Bolles (1879, 1885, 1886) 
covered only the years 1774-1885 and are 
too outdated for comparison. Alexander 
D Noyes, Forty Years of American Fi- 
nance, 1865-1907 (1909) could be com- 
pared only to the third volume by Bolles 
Thus, the book under review is the only 
one even comparatively up to date covering 
the maze of financial involvements of the 
past fifteen years 

The authors acknowledge their heavy 
debt to Dewey, which, they declare, “will 
continue to be a classic in the field.” The 
greatest difference between Dewey and the 
Studenski-Krooss book is in the much 
heavier stress of the present authors on 
finances of a nonfederal nature and in the 
abbreviation of the earlier period of Ameri- 
can history, thus giving far more space- to 
the later periods, A full half of the book 
is devoted to the first half of the twentieth 
century and well over a quarter to the 
years since 1929. 

The authors properly assume that the 
readers should learn the general facts of 
economic and political history elsewhere, 
but here and there a few additional words 
of explanation would be most useful. For 
example, it is somewhat puzzling to read on 
page 250 that by 1902 “The agrarian groups 
which had been whole-heartedly opposed to 
soft money disappeared.” Also, the cryptic 
reference to Eugene V. Debs on page 223 
needs a little explanation. Again, who will 
believe the assumption on page 436 that 
there was no curtailing of civilian con- 
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sumption during the war years of 1941- 
1945? 

In other instances the authors seem to 
have muslaid their own knowledge of gen- 
eral American history. To take a very 
early instance, any student of the life of 
Patrick Henry, of the background of the 
American Revolution, and of the celebrated 
Parson’s Cause of 1763 will be utterly 
mystified by these authors’ statement on 
page 14 that by 1700 the use of com- 
modity money “was confined almost wholly 
to the frontier:” 

Probably the most mysterious statement 
in the whole book appears on page 179: 
“But even over short periods, national- 
bank currency did not expand and contract 
with the needs of business.” So far, so 
good, but this follows. “In periods of 
prosperity, when the business community 
wanted more money, national-bank cir- 
culation invariably declined... . In peri- 
ods of recession, the situation was reversed, 
and currency expanded even though the 
demand for it was lacking.” This is 
peculiar economics, queer logic, and such 
poor history that the authors have to 
refute it twice in the next ten pages, par- 
ticularly in the table on page 189. 

While the authors are eliminating the 
puzzles in a later edition, they should also 
correct the numerous liberties they took in : 
alterations of people’s names. 

Frep-A. SHANNON 

University of Ilinois 


PATTERSON, JoHN C. Association Manage- 
ment, with Special Reference to Trade 
Assoctations, Pp. xiv, 230. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. $3.00. 

The author is a professional public re- 
lations counsel and formerly was assistant 
director of public information, National 
Association of Manufacturers. The book 1s 
a combination manual and social analysis, 
aproximately one-half being devoted to 
technical problems of trade association 
managemént and the other half to the role 
of trade associations in the modern econ- 
omy. This review is concerned solely with 
the latter subject. 

In 1900 there were about 100 national 
trade associations; today the number ex- 
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ceeds 12,000. There have been two great 
boom periods in the formation of trade 
associations: the 1920’s and the 1930’s 
following the passage of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act in 1933. The author 
regards NRA as “the greatest stimulant to 
organization that industry has ever had” 
(p 4). These 12,000 associations have as 
members more than a million business 
firms; they employ over 16,000 executives 
and clerical workers; their aggregate bud- 
gets exceed $100 milhon annually. 

The trade association is “an instrument 
of social and economic action” (p 2). It 
wields significant, though not decisive, 
power through its influence on public opin- 
ion, legislation, and administration. No 
association, or group of associations, can 
ever make “a bid for total power” be- 
cause “no single interest can be pursued 
very far in group activity until it is curbed 
by conflict with other interests within the 
membership itself” (p; 14). Beyond this 
internal check, there are three external re- 
straints on the possible abuse of power: 
public opinion, rival business groups, and 
government. The author lacks confidence 
in the ultimate efficacy of “natural” checks 
and warns association management against 
seeking to “get away with all it can” lest it 
invite governmental control. 

Mr. Patterson’s general theory is that a 
trade association is a “quasi-public” ac- 
tivity. Though organized to promite pri- 
vate interest its “responsibility to society 
as a whole transcends the self-interest of 
the group” (p. xii). “Service to mankind” 
takes precedence over financial gain (p. 16) 
He visualizes the trade association execu- 
tive as a professional broker operating as a 
middle-man between the frequently hostile 
forces of government and business; his 
function is to induce better understanding 
between them and co-operation for the 
common good. The ultimate objective is 
always the public interest 

This argument is plausible but unreal- 
istic. The voluminous public record of the 
past thirty years—which Mr. Paterson ig- 
nores—fails to establish any identity be- 
tween trade association activity and the 
public interest. On the contrary, it is re- 
plete with evidence of restraint of trade, 
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dissemination of propaganda, attempts to 
influence legislators: and administrators, 
clamor for special privilege, anti-labor ac- 
tivity, and opposition to progressive social 
legislation. Such activities are scarcely 
consonant with public interest. The author 
deplores these manifestations of private 
selfishness and seeks to persuade the busi- 
ness community to a more socially re- 
sponsible way of life, but he fails to 
reckon with the realities of organized power 
inherent in trade associations. 
Horace M. Gray 
University of Ilinois 


Beprens, Cart F. Commercial Bank Ac- 
tivities in Urban Mortgage Financing. 
Pp. xix, 131. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, 1952. $2 50. 


This study is one of a series sponsored 
by the Urban Real Estate Finance Project 
of the National Bureau’s Financial Re- 
search Program. It is a painstaking ef- 
fort and one which, because of the nature 
of the data it sought, encountered nu- 
merous stumbling blocks, The author and 
the Bureau deserve much praise for their 
perseverance and ingenuity in utilizing 
many avenues of approach to their goal. 

An outline of the legal framework of 
urban mortgage financing by commercial 
banks prefaces the statistical analysis which 
forms the core of the book. The law, of 
course, is an important consideration in 
the interpretation of the statistics, and it 
is referred to repeatedly. This outline is 
followed by a description of the scope of 
commercial bank -real estate financing. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
data and other government agency sta- 
tistics are presented to illustrate the kinds 
of loans held by various types of banks, the 
relative importance of mortgage financing 
to the different classes of institutions, and 
the importance of banks in the mortgage 
market over the last twenty-years. 

The main portion of the study deals 
with the characteristics. of bank mortgage 
loans and the degree to which they are 
related to. loan experience. The author 
does not state it, but the basis of the 
analysis appears to be an attempt to de- 
scribe and rationalize the mortgage lending 
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policies of commercial banks as well as to 
shed additional light on the composition of 
banks’ mortgage portfolios. The limita- 
tions of his study did not permit Mr. 
Behrens to discuss the implications of his 
findings for the banks themselves and for 
public policy; but much relevant material 
is here and in such form that useful 
inferences may be drawn readily by the 
reader. Loan-to-value ratios, amortization 
practices, amounts of loans by types of 
properties, interest rates—all these and 
more are carefully reviewed over a period 
of years, related, and sometimes classified 
by region. Data on the cost of lending 
operations, while based on few cases, are 
nevertheless interesting. 

The source of the data on loan charac- 
teristics and lending operations was a sam- 
ple survey. An illustration of the author’s 
difficulties is the fact that of 496 banks se- 
lected to give a cross section of commer- 
cial bank mortgage loans, only 170, re- 
turned usable loan samples, and some of 
these were not completely satisfactory. In- 
dependent checks on certain of the data 
are favorable, however, and, while some of 
the detailed information must be used with 
. caution, there is little chance that the im- 
portant results can be seriously misleading. 

Since this study was completed, addi- 
tional statistical material on bank mortgage 
lending has become available through the 
June 1950 call report, the Census Bureau’s 
Survey of Residential Financing, and the 
Federal Reserve’s Regulation X registra- 
tion statement. In unfinished form, Beh- 
rens’ works and the new questions it raised 
contributed to the formulation of these 
later studies. 

This is a work for the specialist in real 
estate financing. In its proper place among 
the other studies in the field which the Na- 
tional Bureau has sponsored, it must be 

“considered a thoroughly worth-while con- 
tribution. Davip C. MELNICOFF 

Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


ABRUZZI, ADAM. Work Measurement: New 
Principles and Procedures. Pp. xviii, 
290. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. $6.00. 

The author of this interesting book be- 
gins his text with’ the sweeping statement 
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that “Most of’the procedures now used 
for work measurement do not perform 
their intended functions yet nothing of any 
consequence has been done to correct the 
situation.” He reviews the work of many 
well-known workers in this field, discusses 
the old problem as to whether work meas- 
urement can be considered scientific or not 
and proposes some new methods. He be- 
lieves that work measurement should be 
conducted entirely apart from the prob- 
lem of compensation with which it is so 
often connected. 

His experiments were conducted ‘largely 
in factories manufacturing ladies’ garments 
and in which the operations are controlled 
largely by the worker as contrasted with 
industries where the machine dominates 
the operations. In such factories also, it 
is more difficult to obtain accurate time 
measurements for the reason that the 
worker can set his own pace without the 
timing of a machine. Dr. Abruzzi intro- 
duces a new term, namely “statistical sta- 
bility” iristead of “statistical control,” and 
reclassifies the term as “local stability” 
and “grand stability.” “In the case of 
local stability the production rates involved 
represent a continuous series of items pro- 
duced during a period of several hours. In 
the case of grand stability the production 
rates represent items produced over a pro- 
tracted period.” 

In chapters 4, 5, 6, and 7 he demon- 
strates his methods of securing these re- 
sults, using Shewhart diagrams and mathe- 
matical formulas. The remaining chapters 
are devoted to such topics as Developing 
Standard Data, Comparing Work Methods, 
Measurements and Estimates, Delay Fac- 
tors, and Fatigue. The text is illustrated 
with 25 figures and 55 tables, and there is 
a very good bibliography. The book is 
scholarly and is not partictilarly easy read- 
ing. Whether the author’s claims that 
most of the work done in work measure- 
ment to date is faulty if not inaccurate 
and that he presents the only accurate 
method remains to be seen. To the re- 
viewer at least it does not seem possible 
that the vast amount of work done in this 
field can be wasted energy. 

DEXTER S. KIMBALL 

Cornell University 
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Coares, Appian. Prelude to History: A 
Study of Human Origins and Paleolsthsc 
Savagery. Pp. xvii, 289. New York 
Philosophical Library, 1952. $4.75. 
One of the most significant features of 

Coates’s digest of prehistory is its parallel 
attention to human and cultural develop- 
ment in the early centuries of time. This 
will be a boon for readers who have wanted 
to see both aspects of man’s growth treated 
in co-ordinated fashion between a single 
pair of covers. 

Prelude to History is not a populariza- 
tion of prehistory, nor is it for the ad- 
vanced student. With admirable thorough- 
ness the author, who is not a professional 
archeologist, has studied a mass of mate- 
rials describing paleolithic finds in their 
geological setting. Without offering the 
reader humorous bribes he sets data out 
carefully and assesses the reasonableness 
of the hypotheses which seek to explain 
the facts. On debatable issues Coates gen- 
erally takes a point of view shared by the 
majority of anthropologists as, for exam- 
ple, in postulating a late and tangential 
status for the Australopithecdids. He de- 
fends his position with careful reasoning. 

Unfortunately, logical impeccability need 
not accord with empirical truth. In the 
‘last sixty pages the author moves away 
from skeletal or lithic data and tries to re- 
construct “primitive mind” or “primitive 
society.” His method is one of analogy. 
Fear predominates in the rites of con- 
temporary primitives; hence, early man was 
dominated by fear. What evidence is there 
for saying that this pattern existed with 
paleolithic artifacts? The method of 
analogy has given way to functional in- 
terpretation in contemporary prehistory. 
Coates apparently never studied this as- 
pect of V. Gordon Childe’s work and does 
not know Julian Steward’s painstaking at- 
tempt to find predictable associations be- 
tween, for example, a type of food pro- 
duction and a pattern of social structure. 
Only if specific connections hold in ‘a se- 
ries of contemporary world cultures can 
they safely be postulated to have existed 
in remote times. JoHN J. HONIGMANN 
- University of North Carolina 
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Maren, CHARLES F. Minorities in Ameri- 
can Society Pp. xiv, 493. New York: 
American Book Company, 1952. $4.50. 


This textbook deals with the relation- 
ships between minority peoples in the 
United States and the norm-setting ‘“na- 
tive” group with which they interact. The 
interactional process is conceived as one 
between subordinate and superordinate 
groups occupying inferior and superior 
statuses in the larger, total society by vir- 
tue of the differential degrees of power 
that each commands. The development of 
the process is through various stages to- 
ward assimilation, and the method of 
treatment is therefore historical. In the 
case of each minority discussed, special at- 
tention is paid to the role of the super- 
ordinate or “native” group (which Marden 
felicitously calls the dominant) in the in- 
tergroup situation under consideration. 

While the avowed aim of the book is to 
present minority-dominant relationships ob- 
jectively and to provide an accurate de- 
scription of relevant group interactions, it 
is also recognized that the processes in- 
volved constitute one of America’s most 
acute social problems. When such prob- 
lems are considered, it is virtually impos- 
sible to avoid the intrusion of a value sys- 
tem. Marden faces this fact frankly and 
quite properly declares that it is desirable 
to meke one’s valuational point of view 
explicit. His is that of Myrdal’s Ameri- 
can Creed, holding that all Americans, re- 
gardless of race, religious affiliation, or na- 
tional origins, hold equal rights of justice, 
freedom, and opportunity. The discussions 
of minority-dominant interactions taken 
as social problems are therefore strongly 
colored by this set of value concepts; and 
it is greatly to their credit that these pages 
are both so lively and yet so free from the 
earmarks of the doctrinaire. If there is no 
temporizing with these basic tenets of ° 
democratic values, neither is there any 
blindness to the difficulties that must be 
dealt with if such ideals are to be instru- 
mented, 

And the problem of instrumentation 
brings us back to the descriptive and ob- 
jectively interpretive bulk of the book. 
One of the major requisites for translating 
ideals into reality is well grounded under- 
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standing. Understanding is arrived at, by 
and large, through sensitive, perceptive ob- 
servation and trenchant, hard-headed analy- 
sis On the observational side, Minorities 
in American Society stands up well. The 
coverage is broad, the amount of informa- 
tion pertaining to each group is extensive, 
and the sources examined seem impressive 
in their variety and authoritativeness. 

On the analytic or theoretical side, how- 
ever, one is inclined to wonder if more 
steps could not have been taken toward 
furnishing students with a conceptual 
framework that would allow for a more 
useful organization of the facts of -in- 
tergroup relations. One searches in vain 
for statements relating the phenomena of 
prejudice, for example, to the theory of the 
authoritarian personality. One finds virtu- 
ally nothing on the development of preju- 
dicial attitudes through childhood or on the 
importance of frustration and displaced ag- 
gression as an important set of factors de- 


termining the course of minority-dominant - 


relations. One is hard put to account for 
the mamtenance (not the existence) of 
stereotypes as they affect mtergroup situa- 
tions In short, one regrets that so little 
attention has been givén to the theoretical 
contributions that psychology might have 
made to the theoretical aspects of this 
ambitious and otherwise well-executed vol- 
ume. 

But a criticism of this kind reflects more 
the general -problem in social science of 
developing more adequate cross-disciplinary 
communication, Until a more unified 
method of social science inquiry has come 
into being, Minorsties in American Society 
must be judged a’useful and lucid text, the 
democratic direction of which is always 
supported by close attention to facts and 
a genuine effort at conceptual comprehen- 
siveness EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 

Columbia University 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE M., and Humpa Sw- 
ney Kreco. The Many Lives of Mod- 
ern Woman: A Guide to Happiness in 
Her Complex Role. Pp. 255. Garden 
City, N. Y- Doubleday & Company, 
1952. $3.00. 

The American woman is not what she 
used to be; we are all sure of that. Just 
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what she is, and why, has been the object 
of much discussion in recent years. Philip 
Wylie dipped his pen ın her blood and 
dashed off a caricature of modern woman 
in his Generation of Vipers a decade or so 
ago. Then, Dr. Strecker blamed her again 
for the infantilism of her children in his 
Their Mothers Sons President White 
joined the chorus in a minor key a few 
years later with his Educating Our Daugh- 
ters. None of these was of much help to 
the girl or woman caught in the web of 
confusing choices of what she wants to be 
and do. It has remained for a couple of 
women themselves to come out with a 
clear-headed analysis of the problem with 
positive suggestions for its solution. 

As Director of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America for many years, Mrs. 
Gruenberg has worked closely with women 
and the experts who know them best. 
Her writings addressed to women as moth- 
ers have contributed to the literature of 
parent education. In this book, her daugh- 
ter Hilda, married and a mother herself, 
joins her effectively as collaborator. 

The contribution of the book is in its 
realistic acceptance of women as persons, 
as marriage partners, as mothers, and as 
citizens ın a changing world. The variety 
of women’s roles is traced without an ef- 
fort to blame or to pass judgment. Some 
of the fruitful ways in which real women” 
are working out their lives are descnbed. 
The point of view is positive and hopeful. 
The approach 1s realistic and courageous. 
The plea is for marnage as a growing 
partnership of man and woman coming to 
terms with their potentialities within the 
world as it is and may become. As the 
authors say in conclusion, 

“The good life, the rich, full ife—it is 
different for each of us. Yet certain as- 
pects, certain values are universally cher- 
ished. It seems to us that a happy mar- 
riage and having children are such values. 

. . we would like to see more husbands 
and wives develop their comradeship and 
spirit of sharing, so that the life of the 
couple becomes far richer, more meaning- 
ful, ard more satisfying than the life of 
either individual alone could ever be.” 

- Evetyn Mirus DUVALL 

Chicago, Llinois 
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SurrH, M. B. The Single Woman of To- 
day Pp. xiv, 130. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. $2.75. 

In her introduction Miss Smith poimts 
out that the title of her book is “muslead- 
ing in its suggestion of comprehensiveness.” 
Nevertheless in its 127 pages she treats at 
least briefly some 39 major aspects of the 
single woman’s problem and adjustment. 
She has dug deeply into psychology, and 
possibly somewhat less deeply mto soci- 
ology and philosophy in her attempt to 
analyze the problem and to offer some pos- 
sible adjustments. For illustrations and 
evidence of attitudes of and toward the 
single woman she has drawn upon litera- 
ture (as far back as Herodotus) as well as 
upon real life situations. One cannot doubt 
the wealth of material and the seriousness 
of purpose that Miss Smith has brought to 
this report. The difficulties, however, of 
selection and elimination are apparent, and 
sometimes the text is less logical and co- 
herent than one might wish. Nevertheless 
it is full of food for thought—and the care- 
ful reader can supply transitions and make 
connections that are not always clear. 

The thesis of the book is that there is 
definitely a husband shortage in Great Brit- 
ain, in Europe, and—to a lesser degree—in 
the United States of America. Simple sta- 
tistics prove this In European countries 
women exceed men numerically “on an 
average of 7.5 per cent.” The plight of 
the United States, she points out, is some- 
what less acute, but, even here, in 1940 we 
had a “surplus of a half-million females 
[21 and over] whereas ten years before 
there had been a surplus of 100,000 males 
instead.” The question Miss Smith raises 
is, “what are we going to do about it?” 
She discusses the biological and psychologi- 
cal effects on the single woman and the 
sociological aspects of the problem which 
concern (or should concern) everyone. She 
admits that the unbalance has been much 
greater in other epochs. In Europe of the 
Middle Ages, for example, the “numerical 
superiority of women varied from 10 to 25 
per cent.” But the problem of today is 
different because the world is different. In 
the Middle Ages many women banded to- 
gether partly for protection, partly to do 
“good works.” The growth of convents 
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was rapid. These women pledged to celi- 
bacy were believed by their society to have 
chosen a role vastly superior to marriage 
—each became the “spouse of Christ.” 
Others were welcomed into homes of 
friends or relatives because household 
tasks, making of clothes, and other chores, 
without benefit of machinery, could keep 
many women usefully occupied in every 
home. 

Industrialization changed all that. The 
modern home has, as a rule, no room or 
use for grandmother—not to mention the 
maiden aunt. This, Miss Smith believes, 
is as it should be; the family should con- 
sist of father, mother, and minor children. 
The maiden aunt or adult daughter should 
have a home of her own. But this presents 
problems,'partly because of the individual’s 
loneliness and partly because of social at- 
titudes. Our society accepts wholeheart- 
edly the idea that women are for marry- 
ing. A girl’s whole thinking is directed 
toward marriage as the goal in life. Even 
the woman who has made an unsuccessful 
marriage and is divorced feels superior— 
and is generally regarded as superior—to 
the spinster. - 

Miss Smith offers a number of possible 
solutions for the single woman of today, 
most of which, she admits, are unsatisfac- 
tory. One—and we beleve ‘the most im- 
portant one—is the solution of maturity. 
“Maturity,” she says, “implies an ability 
to walk alone and be unaffected by it.” 
She states her belief that “a single woman 
may often be immature emotionally.” We 
could not refrain from a marginal note 
there: “What about the married woman? 
Does marriage insure maturity?” Fre- 
quently it fosters immaturity and depend- 
ence, As a matter of fact, it seems to us 
that Miss Smith is a bit idealistic about 
marriage The ordinary marriage does 
not guarantee biological, psychological, and 
spiritual fulfillment. In fact, even the 
companionship which she stresses is fre- 
quently lacking Many a married woman 
must “go it alone ” 

The one place in the book where one 
senses a sharp and slightly critical note of 
the human male is in her discussion of the 
“inferior” type of woman he allows to lure 
him into matrimony. She suggests that 
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the “eugenically superior” are frequently 
among “the surplus women.” In this con- 
nection she discusses “marriage by arrange- 
ment” and concludes, “There should be 
some sort of compromise between Chance 
and the Marriage Bureau.” This critical 
attitude would not stand out so sharply 
were it not for her dedication: 

“The frequency with which the desirable 
woman is committed to the ranks of the 
surplus, whilst the less worthy is chosen 
in marriage, is one of the social injustices 
of our time. 

“To these desirable women this book is 
sympathetically dedicated.” 

That statement and discussion later in 
the book seem to us to detract from what 
is otherwise a pretty scientific and objec- 
tive study. 

There is a very fine three-page bibli- 
ography for people who would like to 
pursue the subject further. ‘ 

JEAN AND Jess OGDEN 

University of Vurginia 


HAVEMANN, ERNEST, and PATRICIA SALTER 
West. They Went to College. Pp. x, 
277. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1952. $4.00. 

This well-publicized, widely distributed, 
best selling book makes some distinctive 
contributions’ to our knowledge about the 
impact-of higher education on the approxi- 
mately 6 million college graduates in the 
United States. Begun as a doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia Unrversity, the study 
probes the reactions to their college days 
of a representative sample consisting of 
9,064 graduates from almost all of the 
degree-granting institutions that existed in 
1947, when the study was made. The 
data; processed in Columbia’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, have been cast 
into highly readable form by a news maga- 
zine editor. Fifty-two excellent charts, ap- 
propriately distributed throughout the text, 
highlight significant facts and trends. 

Following a note on what the book is 
about, the story of the United States col- 
lege graduate is told in six parts. The 
“Portrait of the Old Grad (Masculine Di- 
vision)” reveals that, whatever else he may 
be, he is financially well off. In fact, on 
all counts except the production of large 
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families, male graduates over 40 are doing 
very well, indeed. The “Portrait of the 
Ex-Coed” is less cheerful in some respects. 
For example, for 31 coeds out of 100, col- 
lege was an education for spinsterhood, the 
incidence of which fell most heavily on 
Catholic girls, 48 per cent of whom have 
never married: 

“The Group Portrait” reflects predomi- 

nant political conservatism. A detailed 
discussion of the graduates’ beliefs regard- 
ing religion, civil rights, internationalism, 
and party politics makes rewarding reading. 
The group looks back on its collective col- 
lege experience with a purr of contentment, 
although some provocative comments about 
curriculum, teaching, guidance, and educa- 
tion for citizenship add spice to the analy- 
sis. 
The section called “College as the Road 
to Success” focuses attention on the Greasy 
Grind, the All-Around Student, the Big 
Man and Woman on Campus, and the Stu- 
dent Who Just Sat There; the generalist 
and the specialist; the rich man’s son and 
the boy who worked his way; the student 
who attended distinguished Ivy Univer- 
sity and the one who went to East Wide- 
spot College. Although the statistics only 
hint at why who is successful, vigorous 
opinions are not lacking when “The Ex- 
Student Speaks to the Student” and offers 
“Some Advice to the Colleges” in the con- 
cluding sections of the book. 

Anyone who is interested in what col- 
lege education does to people should en- 
joy this book. But the authors are the 
first to admit that while they have an- 
swered some questions, they have raised 
many others. So educational researchers 
should note this study well, also. 

CLAUDE E. HAWLEY 

Washington, D. C. 


BLOCH, HERBERT A. Disorgamzation: Per- 
sonal and Social Pp. xv, 608, x. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. $5.00 
text. 

Through a frame of reference the author 
makes personal and social disorganization 
primarily a matter of social change and 
places the person or group in a crisis partly 
because of latencies. These latencies are 
individual or social organizations that tend 
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to maintain the status quo. This main- 
tenance of status quo.may result in a 
crisis which may be met in five different 
ways (p. 125).° 

Instead of starting at once to deal with 
social problems in this framework the au- 
thor digresses to review “the basic mate- 
rials in sociology ordinarily offered in the 
introductory course.” If the student does 
not already have a good foundation in the 
principles of sociology it would take a full 
semester to explain all the points intro- 
duced by the author in this connection. 

The framework in this text is designed 
to consider: “(a) the conditions of social 
change, (b) the reciprocal relations be- 
tween individual and social change, and 
(c) the way in which personality develops 
in the changing social structure.” This 
makes personal and social disorganization 
a matter of social change 

Is this a genuine frame of reference— 
something that will be found in every in- 
stance of personal and social organization? 
There is a great deal of disorganization 
without social change or latencies being in- 
volved. Some types of social disorganiza- 
tion are cultural patterns, a part of the 
American way of life. Criminality, for 
example, is an ancient cultural pattern as 
well established in society as education or 
any other socially approved cultural pat- 
tern. 

Law-abiding behavior is related to social 
change in the same sense that criminality 
is related to social change. Both mental 
health and mental ill-health are achieved 
during social change. Sex pathologies and 
sex normalities have a common origin in 
social change. This is true of all personal 
and social disorganization As a matter of 
fact, social disorganization is a type of so- 
cial organization. Personal disorganization 
is a type of personal organization. 

Instead of placing criminality as a uni- 
versal culturdl pattern in the frame of 


reference, the author reviews the whole 


field of criminology and penology. If all 
of this is to be understood by the student 
there would be no need for courses in 
criminology. In a basic text in social dis- 
organization, criminality should be placed 
in a universal frame of reference merely 
as a type of disorganization. 
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The last chapter, “Prospectus and Con- 
clusions,” does not deal with conclusions 
about the proposed frame of reference but 
considers such topics as “Family Disor- 
ganization” and “Can Science Save Us?” 

There is a Glossary but no bibliography. 
Appendixes follow Chapters V and VI 
Chapter X is the analysis of a case. docu- 
ment. The author has not included lesson 
assignments, thus showing his respect for 
the maturity of those who will use this 
text. L. Guy BROWN 

University of Rhode Island 


Rept, Frrrz, and Davm WINEMAN. Con- 
trols from Within: Techniques for Treat- 
ment of the Aggressive Child Pp, 332. 
Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 1952. 
$4.50. 

This account of the treatment of five ag- 
gressive boys who were residents (15-19 
months) of Pioneer House, a residential 
treatment center for severely disturbed 
adolescents, is a sequel to Children Who 
Hate, which describes the boys and their 
clinical background. It seeks to show how 
internalized behavior controls were substi- 
tuted for controls from without. 

The general plan is revealed by the chap- 
ter titles. “Structure and Strategy of a 
Treatment Home,” “Programming for Ego 
Support,” “Techniques for the Antiseptic 
Manipulation of Surface Behavior,” “Tech- 
niques for the Clinical Exploitation of Life 
Events.” Examples of a few section titles 
such as “Routines which relax,” “Leeway 
for regression and escape,” “Group psy- 
chological hygiene,” “The cultivation of 
interest-contagion,” ‘Tension decontamina- 
tion through humor,” “Promises and re- 
wards,” illustrate the approach used. 

Verbatim materials from recordings of 
interviews and observations are used to 
illustrate the extensive and verbose inter- 
pretations of the authors. Many generali- 
zations are made. Some-are obvious plati- 
tudes in very fancy language. Some are 
presented as scientific principles without 
supporting evidence other than observa- 
tion. There is no quantitative evidence, 
no control group, no check. The authors 
who use many scientific terms loosely, fail 
to present a design or to give precise tests 
of their hypotheses. 
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The result is a detailed description of 
treatment procedures in a psychoanalytic 
frame of reference. A scientist hesitates 
to wade through pages and pages which 
describe procedures in minute detail in 
order to secure small‘amounts of question- 
able generalization. A practical worker 
may find in such reading suggestions on 
procedures to be used with disturbed chil- 
dren. A skillful writer selects detail in 
terms of its relevance to a major theme. 
These authors seem to be interested in 
detail as detail. 

The epilogue which gives the therapeutic 
gains following the closing of Pioneer 
House is quite unsatisfactory when ex- 
amined for specific evidence that the treat- 
ment procedures permanently improved the 
relations of the children to their environ- 
ment. The way out for the authors is 
“Thus our children who hate went back 
into the limbo of children that nobody 
wants’’—that is, to their old environment 
One would expect that such intensive 
handling of children over many months, 
with a staff of two skilled adults per child, 
would produce some reorganization of chil- 
dren’s adjustment that would manifest 
itself later, even in their old environments. 
At least one or two of the five children 
should have shown persisting improve- 
ment. But the outcomes were negative. 
If, after such long and expensive treat- 
ment, a child cannot maintain a better bal- 
ance in the face of a hostile world, the 
outlook with regard to the practical use 
of the procedures described in this book 
seems quite hopeless 

. Journ E ANDERSON 

Institute of Child Welfare 

University of Minnesota 


ScHEIDLINGER, SAUL. Psychoanalysts and 
Group Behavior: A Study of Freudian 
Group Psychology. Pp. xviii, 245. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1952. 
$4.00, 

Psychoanalysis and Group Behavior is 
not completely without merit. Jt is an 
earnest effort to bring out the concern of 
Freud and his followers with the phe- 
nomena of group behavior as an extension 
of their interest-in individual behavior. 
The book has two sections, one entitled 
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“The Freudian Concepts of Group Rela- 
tions” and the other. “Implications and 
Applications.” 

Section One spells out in-some detail 
the processes operating within individuals 
and among individuals in groups as first 
postulated by Freud. Here the author 
leans heavily on Freud’s major work in 
this area Group Psychology and the Analy- 
sis of the Ego, although he draws upon a 
number of people who would come under 
the heading of psychologists, psychoana- 
lysts, sociologists, and other “ologists” in 
the social sciences. He discusses some of 
the dynamics involved in the role of the 
leader and of group conflicts. 

Section Two explains how the above are 
perceived, or applied, or misapplied in 
other fields of group study and suggests 
some of the implications for educational 
practice and group psychotherapy. This 
section has a number of real incidents 
which enliven and point up the moral of 
the text. They might conceivably provide 
teachers a meaningful framework within 
which to see the children of their class- 
rooms as both individuals and group mem- 
bers. 

The book as a whole was disappointing 
to this reviewer Although replete with 
quotations, many of them trivial, footnotes, 
and all the academic trappings of a dis- 
sertation, it does not satisfy the demands 
of intellectual rigor nor linguistic precision 
that such a structure imples For the so- 
cial scientist familiar with Freud’s work 
nothing new has been added. There would 
appear to be neither new facts nor a new 
synthesis of the old. The laymen un- 
familiar with the vocabulary and with 
higher literary standards than the social 
scientist would have very hard going in- 
deed. Dovcias COURTNEY 

Institute for Research in 

Human Relations 

Washington, D. C. 


Hurwitz, STEPHAN Criminology. Pp. 
442, London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1952. 50 shillings 
According to its preface, this book, which 

was first published in Danish in 1947, the 

second edition appearing in 1951, is being 
used in the Universities of Copenhagen 
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and Aarhus and in other Scandinavian Uni- 
versities. Its author, Stephan Hurwitz, is 
Professor of Penal Law and Criminology 
at the University of Copenhagen. In the 
foreword of this English edition, Profes- 
sor Thorsten Sellin explains that although 
the teaching of criminological subjects has 
been going on in some European universi- 
ties for several decades, usually in “insti- 
tutes” attached to law schools and “set up 
to offer instruction to prospective officials 
in the public services, police, prosecutors, 
judges, prison administrators, etc.” few 
general textbooks on criminology have been 
available. Professor Sellin informs us, 
however, that a few European texts have 
appeared during the last fifteen years, and 
that among these, in his opinion, this book 


by Professor Hurwitz “occupies a front-` 


rank position.” 

In accordance with European tradition, 
the author regards criminology as “the part 
of criminal science illustrating the factors 
of criminality through empirical research, 
ie., the individual and social factors under- 
lying criminal behavior” (p 13). His 
book, therefore, represents an attempt to 
provide a critical analysis of our knowl- 
edge of the causes of crime. 

Professor Hurwitz, in carefully summa- 
rizing and critically analyzing a great deal 
of material drawn from both European and 
American sources, manifests not only an 
impressive familiarity with the many com- 
plex aspects of his controversial subject, 
but also an admirable balance, restraint, 
and objectivity in the treatment and pres- 
entation of his facts Furthermore, by 
making his textbook available in English, 
he has placed the findings of much Euro- 
pean, and especially Scandinavian, research 
within the reach of many students of 
criminology who otherwise might not have 
had access to them. Finally, it should be 
pointed out that his book forcefully re- 
minds the reader that criminal behavior can 
be successfully studied only through the 
co-operation of many disciplines, each us- 
ing its own concepts and specialized tech- 
niques. This, unfortunately, seems to have 
escaped the understanding of some Ameri- 
can sociologists who have come to look 
upon criminology as exclusively within 
their province of teaching and research. 
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Since Professor Hurwitz’s book confines 
itself primarily to the causation of crime, 
it-will probably not be adopted asa text- 
book for undergraduate courses in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. However, it 
will provide American criminologists, and 
all others who are interested im the field, 
with an excellent reference book in the 
etiology of criminal behavior. 

Ropert G. CALDWELL 

State University of Iowa 


Straus, NatHAN. Two Thirds of a Na- 
tion: A Housing Program. Pp. xiii, 291, 
xvii. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 
No price. 

This little book ought to be widely 
adopted by colleges and adult education 
groups throughout the country as the most 
readable introduction to the problem of 
housing. The author is the first Adminis- 
trator of the United States Housing Au- 
thority—long before its establishment in 
1937 and ever since one of America’s most 
earnest and well informed housing ex- 
perts. Ten chapters he has written him- 
self; four are by other leaders 

Mr. Straus’s book is not only a plea for 
the effectuation of the excellent federal 
housing law of 1949; it is also a criticism 
of administration and a call to the states 
and larger cities to do their part. The 
FHA (Federal Housing Administration) 
comes in for the most severe criticism 
directed at the administration of its mort- 
gage insurance, though Mr. Straus begins 
this chapter with the highest praise for its 
solid achievements. His main point is that 
the agency serves the speculators (land de- 
velopers, mortgage bankers, and builders) 
more faithfully than it does the home 
user and buyer. He is convinced that, if 
certain FHA practices were moderated or 
dropped, housing could be made available 
at considerably lower cost Charles Abrams 
(Chapter XII) places a heavy burden of 
blame on FHA for its long-time practice, 
officially abandoned in 1950, of encourag- 
ing racial segregation through restrictive 
covenants. But Abrams is today more 
alarmed about the racial segregation that 
urban redevelopment under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 in his opinion bids 
fair to produce, holding that redevelop- 
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ment ought to be abandoned unless it can 
be “brought under the fold of the consti- 
tution. ™ - 
As may be gathered from these illustra- 
tions of criticism, Two Thirds of a Nation 
is a book of positive opinion. There is no 
soft-pedaling of the basic issues. Con- 
troversial aspects of housing, such as pub- 
lic housing, are forthrightly discussed; and 
some practices generally considered beyond 
argument are presented in a new and con- 
troversial light. But neither Mr. Straus 
nor his collaborators seem to be careless 
of the facts. The book is intended to be 
not only informative, which it is, but to 
be provocative—on the theory, no doubt, 
that discussion of pros and cons increases 
the public intelligence. Mr. Straus’s own 
chapters are distinguished by a challeng- 
ing brevity and conciseness of style that 
should arouse much interest and argument. 
Bryn J. Hovpe 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority 


THayer, V. T. The Attack upon the 
American Secular School. Pp. x, 257. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1951. $3.00. 


That the problem of Dr. Thayer’s book 
is becoming chronically alarming is ex- 
emplified by the fact that, even in the 
brief time since its publication, organized 
religion has won another important vic- 
tory over the autonomy of public educa- 
tion. The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in finding that the 
released time program in New York does 
not violate the First Amendment to the 
Constitution virtually negates its earlier 
decision in- the famous McCollum case 
which ruled that religious instruction may 
not take place upon school premises. If 
the learned Justices had read Dr. Thayer’s 
careful analysis of the released time issue, 
their decision might have been otherwise. 
As the law now stands, religious groups are 
free to widen their operations. They will 
undoubtedly do so. 

For, if this book proves anything, it 
proves that the attack upon the secular 
school is becoming increasingly organized, 
increasingly obtuse, increasingly set upon 
its objective of breaking down the tradi- 
tional wall of separation between church 
and state in America, Dr. Thayer, whose 
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earlier book Religion in Public Education 
prepared the ground for his present one, 
has gathered systematically the most sub- 
stantial evidence available in support of his 
thesis. Beginning with an historic survey 
which indicates that the problem has sel- 
dom if ever been wholly quiescent in 
American history, he covers such topics as 
“practices that undermine,” “opposition to 
the secular idea in education,” and the ef- 
fort—especially of the Roman Catholic 
Church—to block federal aid to education 
unless portions are earmarked for parochial 
schools. - 

The author’s positive views follow those 
characteristic of liberal, progressive educa- 
tors. He sees no objection to public finan- 
cial support of health measures for paro- 
chial children provided that it is adminis- 
tered by public agencies, and he finds no 
serious difficulty in similar support of 
transportation facilities so -long as these 
are not provided for the exclusive con- 
venience of such children. As for-religious. 
instruction, however, he reiterates the sug- 
gestion of his earlier book that the most 
the public school can safely allow is teach- 
ing “about” religion in a strictly “objec- 
tive” fashion, and then only in the upper 
grades or secondary school. Study of 
comparative religion should be delayed for 
the most part until college. His chief em- 
phasis is upon “moral and spiritual values” 
as these permeate the entire learning proc- 
ess of young people—values that emerge 
from their own experience as well as from 
living cultures of the past and present. 

Dr. Thayer applies Dr. T. V. Smith’s 
apt phrase, “strategic obfuscation,” to the 
religious question by noting that a ma- 
jority of critics of secular education are. 
really concerned, behind the facade of their 
frequently professed devotion to the pub- 
lic school, to force their own predetermined 
religious faiths down the throats of chil- 
dren. It is for this reason, more than all , 
others, that’ Dr. Thayer opposes any effort 
to bring sectarian teaching into the cur- 


' riculum. 


It is one thing, however, to recognize 
such an intent among most sectarians and 
another to offer no better solution than 
Dr. Thayer gives us. Granting his sound 
empirical approach to moral and spiritual 
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values as the ideal, one may still inquire 
whether he himself does not obfuscate 
strategically in proposing further an “ob- 
jective” teaching “about” religion—a pro- 
posal that contradicts a crucial principle 
in his own theory of learning. For, ac- 
cording to progressivist psychology, even 
teachers are human beings with feelings, 
habits, and beliefs; hence, good teaching is 
not the kind that tries at the cost of sup- 
pression or hypocrisy to conceal these 
charactefistics, but rather is the kind that 
encourages teachers to reveal themselves 
as they genuinely are even to the point of 
their political, moral, and religious prefer- 
ences. 

What is needed, if the contradiction is 
_ to be removed, is a fresh approach that, 
on the one hand, enables teachers to be 
completely honest and frank with them- 
selves and with their students, and, on the 
other hand, safeguards the classroom from 
indoctrination of every preconceived bias 
or dogma. The way to accomplish this in 
religious education is through carefully 
planned projects, conducted by: co-operat- 
ing panels of teachers holding a variety of 
beliefs (including, of course, humanists and 
atheists as well as theists and deists). 
Such projects should probably be at- 
tempted, certainly at first, in the upper 
levels of the secondary school. They 
should draw freely upon outside experts, 
include frequent visits to religious institu- 
tions of every possible, type, and encour- 
age utmost discussion and criticism by all 
participants of every belief or practice. 
Toward their close, group consensuses 
should be sought inductively as to any 
similarities and differences that are found 
among the several religions studied, as 
well as to any preferences that a majority 
of students might agree upon with due re- 
spect always for every dissenter. 

Admittedly this proposal could not be 
attempted immediately in many communi- 
ties. Nor could it succeed without in- 
service training on the part of the teacher 
panels, or without parental support But 
these are by no means insurmountable ob- 
stacles. Once the proposal began to take 
hold, moreover, we can be quite sure that 
many sectarians who were originally hostile 
would find reasons to reconcile themselves 
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rather than be left outside. Most impor- 
tant, the proposal has the virtue of meet- 
ing the attack upon secular schools, not by 
building a fence around one of the most 
vital areas of life, nor by an “objectivity” 
made no less spurious by calling it “be- 
nevolent neutrality,” but by a method of 
social learning that is genuinely public, 
free, and uncoerced while recognizing the 
legitimacy of conviction. Dr. Thayer’s 
great contribution toward clarifying the 
issue of religion and education would be 
enhanced still further were he to give such 
a plan serious consideration, and to share 
in its implementation as an experimental 
venture. 
THEODORE BRAMELD 
New York University 


Jarman, T. L. Landmarks in the History 
of Education: English Education as Part 
of the European Tradition Pp. vii, 323. 
New York: The Philosophical Library; 
1952. $4.75. 

The professional study of education is 
replete with a literature which concerns 
itself primarily with recounting the educa- 
tional thinking of great teachers and as- 
saying their significance to educational 
growth. The contributions to education 
of historical periods in Western civilization 
are rehearsed in varying degrees of compe- 
tence and depth. It is possible that a fully 
adequate history of education can never 
be written by one author for the reason 
that one man’s knowledge is hardly ade- 
quate to so gigantic a task. The history of 
Western education is, of course, the history 
of Western man. Perhaps from the stand- 


‘point of students of education, close and 


intimate contact with the great wellsprings 
of our educational heritage is of far more 
worth than the study of commentaries and 
histories. In other words reading Plato 
sheds far more light on the flow and ebb 
of Greek educational thinking than a score 
of commentaries and descriptions compiled 
by pedagogues. The vitality and fresh- 
ness of a profound thinker transmits in his 
struggle with ideas something more valu- 
able than a diluted, chronological narration 
can possibly convey. The tendency, wide- 
spread among teachers, to read about the 
thinking of education’s keenest minds and 
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to avoid coming to grips with these men 
through their own writings is to be de- 
plored. Easy recourse to a history of 
education is not enough. 

However, a useful service is performed 
by histories of education if they lead the 
student to the stimulation and growth 


which comes from the study of (not about). 


creative, productive thinkers. It is in this 
light that T. L. Jarman’s Landmarks in the 
History of Education is to be viewed. 
There is much merit in Jarman’s book. 
His task in selecting significant landmarks 
for inclusion was not easy. In the main 
he has discharged this responsibility satis- 
factorily. The author endeavors to trace 
the historical development of European 
education from ancient Greece to contem- 
porary British policy and practice. 
Jarman’s treatment has the earmarks of 
an eclectic, scissors and paste-pot, arrange- 
ment ôf data, and is at times weak in a 
tritical appraisal of materials. Excellent 
and readily available references are an en- 
couragement to further study of topics and 
issues raised by Jarman’s book. Land- 
marks sn the History of Education is not 
to be regarded as a substitute for careful 
and penetrating study of the roots ‘of 
Western educational tradition; nor for that 
matter is any other history of education. 
FREDERICK E. ELLIS 
Tufts College 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


McKeon, RICHARD. Freedom and History. 
Pp. 95. New York: The Noonday Press, 
1952. $2 50. 

At a time when “current fashions of 
thought” are so diverse and conflicting, it 
is a real achievement and contribution to 
clarify so much of the current confusion 
in philosophy by this brilliant essay on his- 
torical semantics. For this is semantics at 
its best and philosophical analysis at its 
best. - 

The purpose of the essay is to study the 
varying interrelationships between the con- 
cepts of freedom and history by examining 
and explicating their basic presuppositions 
in philosophy. In part this is most eru- 
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ditely illustrated in the first chapter where 
we are treated to a sketch of the “history 
of the fashions of philosophizing.” Out 
of this flux of thought McKeon discerns 
three basic methods: the dialectical, the 
logistic, and the problematic or method of 
inquiry. These are also designated as 
“epochal” or universal history, ‘‘causal” 
history, and “disciplinary” history. 

Before proceeding to an elaboration of 
these three basic analyses, the author points 
up certain distinctions and oppositions 
within semantic anlaysis and notes its limi- 
tations and its values. After a masterly 
general review of the interrelationships of 
the three basic analyses of history with 
freedom, McKeon devotes successive chap- 
ters to a more detailed anaysis of each. 
Brief but excellent analyses of the Hegelian 
and Marxian dialectic are given. Also in- 
cluded in the chapter on dialectic analysis 
are such philosophers as St. Augustine, 
Plato, Rousseau, Kant, Spinoza, and the 
Stoics. This may seem to be a somewhat 
questionable inclusion but it is partially 
dispelled by the very incisive analysis of 
the place of freedom with the philosophy 
of each of these men. 

The explications of the logistic and the 
problematic analyses of history and free- 
dom do not compare in my opinion to the 
dialectical analysis. ‘There is a fine ac- 
count of Hume in the chapter on logistic- 
analysis, but Cournot is dealt with inade- 
quately, and the revival of Buckle is ques- 
tionable. There are excellent studies of 
the problem of freedom in Aristotle, Mill, 
and Dewey in the chapter on problematic 
analysis, although I wonder if there is not 
an inadequate specification of this prob- 
lem to the interrelating concept of history 

On the whole I found this a highly stim- 
ulating and provocative essay, but I remain 
somewhat haunted by the thought that the 
semantic analysis has superimposed upon 
it the pattern if not the substance of the 
dialectical method. There is a tendency to 
proliferate “triads” which often represent 
keen insights and fine illustrations, but oc- 
casionally seem to falter dialectically as in 
the concept of’ “fraternity.” Curiously 
Comte is omitted entirely. None of these 
minor criticisms should detract, however, 
from the very real contribution of the 
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author to the advancement of philosophical 
understanding both in thought and in 
action. 
Joun A. MOURANT 
Pennsylvania State College 


Banton, Rotanp H. The Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century. Pp. xi, 276. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952. $3.75. 
Years ago James Harvey Robinson, one 

of the most distinguished of American 
historians, made a plea for the “humanizing 
of knowledge.” He exhorted his fellow 
historians to desert the copying and verif- 
cation of references for a period and write, 
not just for one another, but for the rank 
and file of intelligent people. 

This volume by an outstanding authority 
on the Reformation reads like an. endeavor 
to answer Robinson’s plea. It has plenty 
of scholarship behind it, but it is designed 
specifically “for the general educated 
reader.” Here are great figures of the 
Reformation: Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
Knox, and Cranmer. Here are great 
events: the Diet of Worms, the institu- 
tion of the Holy Commonwealth of Geneva, 
Henry VOT’s break with Rome, William 
the Silent’s struggle for Dutch independ- 
ence. Here are great doctrines that created 
or grew out of the Protestant revolt: justi- 
fication by faith, predestination, the priest- 
hood of all believers, the authority of the 
Scriptures as against that of ecclesiastical 
decrees, freedom of conscience, and the 
separation of church and state. But noth- 
ing is left in isolation. Figures, events, 
and doctrines are made part of an absorb- 
ing story of what was a powerful move- 
ment that flowed in the sixteenth century 
from primary centers in Germany and 
Switzerland out across northern and west- 
ern Europe. 

Some of the impressions left by this 
story of the Reformation have contem- 
porary relevance. For instance, the Ref- 
ormation began in religious experience. 
But it could never have come to triumph— 
where it did triumph—without the co- 
operation of mahy other factors—political, 
economic, and social. As an illustration, 
one may speculate on what might have 
happened if the Emperor Charles V, when 
he had Luther on his hands, had not been 
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at odds with the Pope, and if the balance 
of power in Europe had not made Catholic 
monarchs as well as Protestant princes 
jealous of Charles. Here is Bainton’s de- 
scription of the Emperor’s predicament: 
“Charles for twenty-five years was not in a 
position to throw full weight into the 
struggle for the extermination of heresy in 
Germany. . . During the long period of 
vacillation Lutheranism gained such a foot- 
ing that in the end conciliation was the 
only live alternative.’ The reader may 
make such applications to our own day as 
he chooses : 

Would that we had more history like 
this, so well-proportioned in its emphasis, 
and so pertinent to the understanding of 
history now in the making. 

Justin Wrot NIXON - 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


HERSHBERGER, GUY FRANKLIN The Men- 
nonite Church in the Second World 
War. Pp. xii, 308. Scottdale, Pa.: 
Mennonite Publishing House, 1951. 
$3 50. 

The Mennonite Church, like the Quakers 
and the Church of the Brethren, has for 
centuries been pacifist and nonresistant in 
attitude and program. Like all religious 
groups, it was sorely tried during the two 
world wars. Mr. Hershberger, professor of 
history and sociology at Goshen College, 
and others have detailed elsewhere Men- 
nonite experiences before 1940. In this 
volume, Mr. Hershberger covers only the 
period of the Second World War. 

Throughout the book the author is dis- 
turbed over the impact made by modern 
life, and particularly war, upon members of 
the Church. Forty per cent of their men 
of draft age entered military service; some 
of their members bought war bonds; some 
of their children purchased war savings 
stamps; some of their members participated 
in tin and scrap metal drives, “too many” 
Mennonites worked in war industries; and 
Mennonite businessmen often succumbed 
to temptations “to violate the principal of 
nonresistance.” 

On the other hand, church leadership 
held firm to historic principles. The great- 
est weakness was at the point of “home 
training, ministerial teaching, and the pas- 
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toral care of the congregation.” The war 
brought shortcomings to light, deepened 
determination to live by Christian princi- 
ples, and opened up new avenues for serv- 
ice, 

A large proportion of the book deals 
with Mennonite administration of civilian 
public service camps for drafted conscien- 
tious objectors. The author accurately 
records the experience and points up the 
difficulties. His survey indicates that Men- 
nonite administration was reasonably satis- 
factory, at least until the last year. He 
also concludes that camp administration for 
the Mennonites was less difficult than it 
was for the Quakers and Brethren. So 
far as the campers themselves are con- 
cerned, his postwar poll reveals that the 
great majority of the nearly 5,000 men 
entering Mennonite-sponsored camps and 
projects thought the church had not made 
an unwise decision in undertaking ad- 
ministration under Selective Service. 
Equally large majorities thought their ex- 
periences had given them new religious in- 
sights and deepened their devotion to non- 
resistance principles. The author is certain 
objectors were more humanely and wisely 
handled than during the First World War, 
and he suggests a program for the future 
designed to make conscription even less 
rigorous. 

Throughout the book the author goes 
into much detail mentioning names, pieces 
of literature, dates, figures, and the like. 
The detail is likely to bore non-Mennonite 
readers, but those who want’ a full and 
careful record and appraisal will find it 
here. 

Jonn H. FERGUSON 

Pennsylvania State College 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


SIEBERT, FREDRICK SEATON. Freedom of 
the Press in England, 1476-1776: The 
Rise and Decline of Government Con- 
trols. Pp. xiv, 411. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Ilinois Press, 1952. $7.50. 

As a contribution to social, legal, and 
journalistic history, Professor Siebert’s de- 
tailed study of the evolution of press free- 
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dom in England is of exceptional value. 
Through an exhaustive investigation of 
court cases, Parliamentary discussions, and 
official papers of such agencies as the Sta- 
tioner’s Company, the author has put to- 
gether a step-by-step history of the rise 
and decline of the concept of governmental 
control over the circulation of ideas. The 
period covers English practice from the 
time when the printing press first came 
into general use in the country until the 
outbreak of the American Revalution. 
Since the Revolution expressed as it did 
the antipathy toward authoritarian govern- 
ment which was growing on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the period after 1776 in both 
England and the New World witnessed a 
rapid decline of press controls until these 
reached the vanishing point. 

The study of English jurisprudence and 
political philosophy bearing upon the free- 
dom of the press, therefore, is an impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of the 
Anglo-American idea of practical democ- 
racy in general. Professor Siebert’s re- 
search, in fact, suggests to him two propo- 
sitions as relevant to modern political sci- 
ence as to the three centuries covered in 
his book: first, that “the extent of govern- 
ment control depends on the nature of the 
relationship of the government to those 
subject tô the government”; and second, 
that “the area of freedom contracts and 
the enforcement of restraints increases as 
the stresses on the stability of the govern- 
ment and of the structure of society in- 
crease.” With the progressive rise of a 
middle class democracy in England from 
the absolutism of Henry VIII to the pre- 
dominance of Parliament in the last of 
the eighteenth century, the relationship of 
government to citizenry became expressed 
in the principle of reserved or delegated 
power while the right of the government 
to exercise greater authority in times of 
emergency has been limited in practice by 
the Jeffersonian ideal of absolute indi- 
vidual freedom 

The press has figured in both the cause 
and effect of this Anglo-American political 
development. As a medium for the ex- 
change of basic political ideas among the 
people, the press has been a prime mover 
whose importance has been recognized 
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from Edmund Burke to Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes. Conversely, as 
popular liberty increased, the press has 
been a direct beneficiary. In English bis- 
tory the turning point in the struggle for 
freedom, Professor Siebert concludes, was 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, as the fight for religious liberty 
was transformed into a fight for economic 
liberty. John Milton and his immediate 
predecessors demanded unrestricted press 
freedom in the conviction that “there was 
a definite, discernible and discoverable 
truth in religious doctrine, the presenta- 
tion of which could not fail to convince 
the unbeliever.” Those who followed Mil- 
ton—and the Cromwellian Revolution— 


were more concerned with the wide circula-. 


tion of the new theories of political inde- 
pendence. 

Licensing, copyright, censorship (under 
the Commonwealth), prosecution for crimi- 
nal or seditious libel, taxation, and subsidy 
were the successive barriers to press free- 
dom which the English press surmounted in 
the course of three centuries. Through an 
exhaustive analysis of contemporary mate- 
rials Professor Siebert has documented the 
course of governmental control. The re- 
sult is a thoroughgoing study of the evolu- 
tion of the idea of free expression which 
has been a peculiarity of Western political 
conviction. 

Wrram F. SWINDLER 

University of Nebraska 


CHessER, Eustace. Cruelty to Children. 
Pp. 159. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1952. $3.75. 

The author of this book gives us an im- 
pressive account of cruelty to children in 
England He bases his discussions largely 
on case reports taken from the files of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and on analysis of 600 
cases brought before the English courts. 
Some of the forms of cruelty perpetrated 
are unbelievably atrocious and fantastic 
such as partially suspending a boy from 
a clothes wringer with his toes securely 
wedged between the rolls. Although the 
writer says human nature is derived from 
animal nature, in many cases the arrival 
never was achieved! 
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Cruelty to children is regarded as a dis- 
ease of industrial and urban civilization 
and is rarely found among the so-called 
“backward nations”—a sad commentary on 
the quality of Anglo-Saxon enlightenment. 

More than 40,000 cases involving al- 
most 100,000 children have been reported 
in a single year. During the period of 
childhood approxmately one child out of 
sixteen becomes the victim of cruelty or 
neglect. The unwanted child, represent- 
ing 37 per cent of the court cases, is the 
most frequent victim. Oversized families, 
illegitimacy, madequate housing, parental 
instability, and infidelity develop attitudes 
of antagonism and under-love that make 
children their unfortunate victims. 

Low intelligence also produces similar 
results: Unfavorable economic and social 
conditions over many years of time, plus 
inbreeding, are considered chief causes of 
parental inhumanity. Mental unbalance 
and emotional stability likewise cause par- 
ents to wreak their spleen on helpless 
children. 

The author emphasizes the need of re- 
moving the obstacles to wholesome family 
life and recommends both public programs 
and voluntary measures. 

One woman who achieved the awesome 
distinction of procuring 20 abortions rep- 
resents the need of knowledge of planned 
parenthood, training in mothercraft, and 
higher family incomes. Smoking, drinking, 
and gambling cost more than the outlay 
for food in the household budget. Life in 
our modern cities is tame unless “thrills” 
are provided or manufactured. Better 
leisure and recreational facilities and a 
higher quality of commercial entertain- 
ment would give people an opportunity 
to make substitutions for these excessive 
costs. 

Ignorance in respect to human nature in 
man, woman, and child should be overcome 
and an enlarged program for what we in 
the United States call “sex education” 
adopted. A children’s charter is needed, 
and a Ministry for children should be es- 
tablished. Efforts to reach borderline cases 
can then be made and neglect in part pre- 
vented. © 

The frequent references to living in “one 


or two tiny rooms” reveal a story of 
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cramping that must be overcome. Instruc- 
tion in the art of homemaking and child 
care would greatly reduce unjust punish- 
ments. The author believes that many of 
the artificialities in our neurotic civiliza- 
tion can be eliminated. The book should 
be helpful in producing these results. 
GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
University of Southern California 


MovuntTForp, CHARLES P. Brown Men and 
Red Sand: Journeyings in Wild Aus- 
tralia. Pp. xvi, 184. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1951. $4.50. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Mountford is 
an excellent photographer, for this book 
contains some of the most striking pictures 
on film ever to come out of Central Aus- 
tralia. The word pictures, on the other 
hand, in the opinion of this reviewer are 
somewhat less distinguished. 

The presentation is in the form of a 
narrative of travel mainly in the region of 
the Mann and Musgrave Ranges along the 
border between South Australia and the 
Northern Territory. Although there are 
some purple passages about the beauty of 
the scenery, there is little of that incisive 
characterization of members of the party 
which holds the interest of the reader in 
a true story of adventure. The author 
sets forth many observations on the “abo- 
rigines” and provides interesting material 
on folklore, native art, and ceremonies. 
Some of these data are original contribu- 
tions to knowledge. But they are not 
treated systematically within the context 
of the known ethnography of the region 
Furthermore, although the author was- in 
personal contact with the “natives” at 
mission stations, cattle camps, and the like, 
it is obvious that he spent no extended pe- 
riod living with the aboriginal people and 
getting to know their ways “from the in- 
side.” For these reasons the book is not 
entirely satisfying to the student of eth- 
nography or social anthropology. 

Nevertheless, the work is sympathetic to 
the native culture, it gives one a certain 
feeling for the wide open, nearly empty 
spaces of Central Australia, and it is ex- 
cellently illustrated. JoHN GILLIN 

University of North Carolina 
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Macxzewicz, Josers. The Katyn Wood 
_ Murders. Pp. viii, 252. London: Hollis 
& Carter (distributed in the U. S. by 
The British Book Centre), 1952. $3.00. 


The mysterious Katyn forest massacre 
of Polish war prisoners has become one of 
the most controversial questions of World 
War II. It is the most cruel crime in his- 
tory involving the killing of war prisoners. 

The basic facts are well known: As a 
result of the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact the 
Soviet army invaded Poland in September 
1939 and captured about 11,000 Polish 
officers. When, after the German attack 
on Russia in 1941, a new Polish army was 
organized in the Soviet Union, these offi- 
cers could not be found, and Soviet offi- 
cials, including Stalin himself, could not 
produce a satisfactory explanation of their 
disappearance. The matter considerably 
clouded Polish-Soviet relations in 1942- 
1943. 

Then, in April 1943, the Germans dis- 
covered in the Katyn forest nearly 5,000 
corpses of Polish officers who were identi- 
fied as those who had disappeared in Rus- 
sia The remaining 6,000 have not been 
accounted for up to now. The Germans 
accused the Russians of this crime and the 
Russians replied promptly with an accusa- 
tion of the Germans. The Russian ex- 
planation: The Poles were in labor camps 
near Smolensk and after the German at- 
tack in June 1941 had to be abandoned to 
the advancing German army. A Polish de- 
mand for an investigation by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross met with a definite re- 
fusal on the part of the Russians. Thus 
the case was handled by a Commission of 
internationally known experts in criminal 
medicine and by the Polish Red Cross. 

On the basis of these facts, Joseph 
Mackiewicz has written a documentary ac- 
count which was published in London as a 
somewhat abridged translation of an earlier 
Swiss edition in the German language. 
(Joseph Mackiewicz, Katyn—ungesuhntes 
Verbrechen. Zurich: Thomas Verlag, 1949.) 
It is a transcript of a huge amount of 
documents into an easily readable jour- 
nalistic report on the whole affair. The 
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author had the advantage of having wit- 
nessed the exhumations in Katyn and of 
having interviewed the local populace. 
Combining his own observations with the 
vast documentary material, German, Rus- 
sian, and Polish alike, Mr. Mackiewicz has 
put together all the pieces of evidence and 
information into a complete presentation 
of the Katyn crime. With the skill of a 
crime reporter, the author has tried to find 
an answer to the crucial question: When 
was the crime committed? He presents 
overwhelming evidence indicating that the 
officers “were murdered in March-April 
1940 By having the time of the crime 
established, the criminal becomes obvious 
—the Soviet NK VD. 

The book will be useful to anyone who 
intends to study the complicated Katyn 
affair. It indicates and discusses addi- 
tional details which are not in the docu- 
ments but which make the documents bet- 
ter understandable. 

According. to the author’s statement 
(Der Monat, March 1952), the English 
publisher eliminated from the Zurich edi- 
tion the essential material concerning the 
treatment of the Katyn matter by the 
International War Crimes Tribunal in 
Nuremberg This was a mistake because 
precisely these strange machinations in 
Nuremberg precipitated the inquiry re- 
cently undertaken by a special Committee 
of Congress. The publisher should have 
known that censorship never remedies po- 
litical errors W. S. SWORAKOWSKI 

Stanford University 


RouNAuLT, Jean. Nightmare. Trans- 
lated from the French by Vera Traill. 
Pp. xvii, 267. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1952. $3.50. 

It seems extraordinary that it should be 
necessary for an intelligent man to go 
-through the frightful experiences recorded 
in this book in order to arrive at any con- 
ception of Soviet forced labor in par- 
ticular and of the Soviet economic and 
social system in general. Yet, the sad 
fact is that the great mass of intelligent 
and well-informed persons in the Western 

World are quite incapable of forming any 

idea of what is going on behind the iron 
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curtain. In order to do so they have had 
to divest themselves of preconceived ideas 
and moral standards which are a part of 
Western civilization and return to primi- 
tive concepts which find no place in the 
modern age. Perhaps the simplest analogy 
to this would be a return to the age when | 
barbarian peoples swarmed into Western 
Europe and destroyed much of ancient 
civilization. 

The author of this book is of French 
origin, having been born, as he tells us, in 
Transylvania in the old Austria-Hungary, 
and sent to France -for his education. He 
served in the French army during the un- 
fortunate campaign of 1940 and, after the 
defeat of the French, left France for Ru- 
mania and a post in the Institut Français 
des Hautes Etudes in Rumania. When the 
latter country was overrun in 1945 by the 
Soviet armies he was caught up in a vast 
deportation of foreigners into the Soviet 
Union and transported to the Donbas. 
Here he served in labor gangs in connec- 
tion with the coal mines till 1949 when he 
was released and returned to Paris. 

His account of his experience is written 
with complete detachment yet with sym- 
pathy. The characters that emerge in the 
course of his story are well sketched; their 
thoughts and actions mirror the traditions 
and feelings of the multitude of social 
groups which were submerged in the cata- 


.clysm of war and later in the umprece- 


dented mass deportations which have made 
the history of Eastern Europe since 1945 
an almost unparalleled human tragedy. 
Mr. Rounault was a careful observer 
and thoughtful interpreter, and many of 
his conclusions are valuable. One feels, 
however, some doubt that even he has 
grasped the full significance of what he 
has recorded—that is, the transformation 
of the countries behind the iron curtain 
into a vast prison, the life of whose in- 
mates is devoted exclusively to one end— 
the accumulation of an overwhelming po- 
tential of war with its diverse weapons, 
propaganda, terror, and military might 
calculated to overawe and subdue the free 
world. The plan is on so vast a scale and 
so complex that it almost transcends the 
power of imagination, and thoughtful per- 
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song would do well to ponder the full 
meaning of what they see here described. 
Stuart R. TOMPKINS 
University of Oklahoma 


Dewar, Huco. Assassins at Large. Being 
a fully documented and hitherto unpub- 
lished account of the executions outside 
Russia ordered by the GPU. Pp. x, 203 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952 $3.00. 


This book sounds, in parts, like a col- 
lection of deteçtive and mystery stories. 
Actually it is a well-documented, though 
far from complete, report on political 
murder and kidnapping cases perpetrated 
by Soviet secret agents all over the world 
that have become known during the last 
fifteen years. Some of them, like the 
murder of Leon Trotsky in Mexico City, 
or the mysterious suicide in Washington 
of Walter Krivitsky, ex-leader of Soviet 
intelligence in Western Europe, are known 
in this country. But many others, that 
took place on the other side of the At- 
lantic, are hardly known here, and com- 
bined in one book they represent highly 
instructive and fascinating reading. 

With one exception, “the case of a miss- 
ing General,” that caused a great deal of 
noise and scandal in France in 1937, and 
where an object of the Soviet kidnapping 
had been a White Russian General Miller 
actively engaged in anti-Communist strug- 
gle, this book deals' with the Stalinist de- 
fectors, regardless of their nationality. 
Most of them were convinced Communists 
who for various reasons did not like 
Stalin’s brand of communism; some of 
them were highly secret Soviet officials 
abroad who tried to run away from the 
Kremlin’s rule and later were caught 
and liquidated. The author, quite justly, 
brushes off the argument that “a Russian 
citizen, himself a part of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Intelligence . is a traitor of his 
country ... and that his death therefore 
is really an internal affair of the Soviet 
Union” even if a man is killed in the ter- 
ritory of another sovereign state—the argu- 
ment that might be used by some people 
who might like to see the Communists of 
various brands kill each other. 

The author’s concern, however, is “to 
show that political assassination is resorted 
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to by Russian secret police agents abroad, 
and that these agents are aided and abetted 
by the Communist Party.” The author, 
who apparently has been close to the 
Communists in the past and: thus is well 
informed, proves his point in a very con- 
vincing way. As testified by Walter 
Krivitsky before the Dies Committee on 
October 11, 1939, “Soviet Military Intelli- 
gence has approximately the same func- 
tions as the same services of other coun- 
tries. Its most unique feature is that it 
can enlist and recruit members of the Com- 
munist Parties in countries in which it op- 
erates .. . who consider it their duty to 
aid Soviet Military Intelligence in their 
work.” And this work is not limited, as 
the book shows, to gathering of secret in- 


_ formation; it includes also the physical 


liquidation of the most dangerous, in 
Stalin’s opinion, enemies of his totalitarian 
empire. Thus reading the book one can 
find some interesting indications as to 
whom the Soviet government fears the 
most. Mr. Dewar furnishes some proof 
that the main concern of the Kremlin gang 
has been not so much the “capitalist im- 
perialists” as the Communist deviators and 
oppositioners who dared to stand up 
against Stalin’s rule. 

Probably; the chief conviction one might 
get after reading Assassins at Large is 
that there is no law, national or interna- 
tional, that a devoted foreign Communist 
would not readily break on the first order 
from his superiors in Moscow. 

VLADIMIR PETROV 

Yale University 


Bauer, Raymonp A. The New Man in 
Soviet Psychology. Pp. xxiii, 229 Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952. $4.00 
Were this book simply a history of So- 

viet psychology, -illustrative of the rather 

high correlation between changing theory 
and the changing “party-line,” it would: 
have filled an important gap in our knowl- 
edge and would have been of interest to 
most psychologists. But it is much more 
than this. As Jerome Bruner states in his 
enthusiastic foreword, “The book is at 
once an essay in psychological history and 
a study in political control.” It most 
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pertinently raises the question: should so- 
cial science in its positive findings deter- 
mine the nature of the social-political or- 
der, or should the social-political order de- 
termine the nature of social science? 

Everyone knows that the Soviet Union 
was supposedly founded on the first pre- 
mise, namely, “The first truly scientific 
society based on the Marx-Leninist Sci- 
ence of Society.” But as Bauer shows, 
the second premise began to take over in 
the early 1930’s. The author is both re- 
alistic and remarkably objective consider- 
ing the current world political climate. 
Specifically and through inference he points 
out that our own social science is caught 
on the horns of the same dilemma, albeit 
with us these are currently not so sharp. 
The book should be a must for everyone 
interested in the broader aspects of social 
and political psychology. Further it is 
lucidly written and well documented not 
only from the literature but from the au- 
thor’s own field observations. 

It seems to me that the chief positive 
findings of modern social science may be 
subsumed in the following slogan: Our 
traditional belief that normally man’s ra- 
tional mind controls his amsmal body and 
determines the nature of the culture in 
which he lives, must be replaced by the 
belief that to some extent the nature of 
man’s rational mind ts determined by his 
animal body on one hand and by his cul- 
ture on the other hand This slogan is un- 
doubtedly valid, but the rub arises in con- 
nection with the words “to some extent.” 
How much is “some”? 

To begin with, the Soviets defined 
“some” practically as “everything” regard- 
ing the environmental-cultural factors, and 
these were emphasizec to the exclusion 
of all others. Interestingly enough the 
Freudians originally took an almost dia- 
metrically opposed pcsition, using our 
slogan but greatly over-emphasizing the 
unconscious id forces in psychology. Bauer 
points out clearly how the practical failure 
of naive environmentalism and the sur- 
vival needs of the Politburo both dictated 
the need for a changed picture of human 
nature. The emergent “New Man” is 
dialectically the almost complete antithe- 
sis of the “Old Man.” He is “responsible, 
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rational, individualistic.” Current Soviet 
theorists almost go back to the traditional 
rational mind, controlling the animal body 
in a culture which to be sure is rational 
and “rationalized.” Interestingly enough 
this “New Man” differs chiefly in his lack 
of an unconscious from the “Ego-Strong 
Man” of the contemporary Freudian psy- 
choanalists. The Soviet psychologists’ com- 
plete rejection of the psychodynamics of 
the unconscious places them, I believe, at 
a decided disadvantage Bauer’s history 
of the return to “rationalism” is an im- 
portant and fascinating story. I recom- 
mend it without reservation to all stu- 
dents of the social sciences. 

One final point. Bauer’s trenchant com- 
parison of contemporary Soviet psychology 
with Nazi psychology should do much to 
dissipate the increasingly widely held opin- 
ion that “Soviet Communism is nothing 
more than Red Fascism.” This prevalent 
opinion seems to me is not only erroneous 
but scientifically and politically dangerous. 

J. F. Brown 

Hollywood, California 


PurnaM, Peter (Ed.). Seven Britons in 
Imperial Russia, 1698-1812. Pp. xxxiv, 
424, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1952. $7.50. 

A unique profile of Russia in the eight- 
eenth century is presented in this anthol- 
ogy of the writings of seven British trav- 
elers. Chosen because of their representa- 
tive character or their special interest from 
the writings of some twenty-six British 
observers in this period, these carefully 
edited selections permit one to see the 
Russians through the eyes of the Western 
peoples with whom they were at this time 
most closely associated. 

Mr. Putnam points out in his introduc- 
tion that between the reigns of Peter the 
Great and Alexander I Russia developed 
from a backwater of Western civilization 
to a mainstay of the European political 
system, and this change is clearly reflected’ 
in these various writings. Even in the 
relatively brief period between the visits 
of the hydraulic engineer John Perry, 
1698-1712, and of the merchant Jonas 
Hanway, 1743-50, a significant transfor- 
mation in the status of Russia is evident. 
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Where Perry complains of the difficulties 
of living in St. Petersburg and criticizes 
the ignorance of the Russian people and 
the oppressiveness of their institutions, 
Hanway refers to the capital as “an ele- 
gant and superb city” and praises Russia 
for the “great strides in the improvement 
of her commerce.” Even after allowing 
for the prejudices of a disappointed engi- 
neer and a successful merchant, the de- 
velopment of Russia is clearly enough re- 
flected. 

The purpose of this volume is less to 
illustrate the transformation of Russia 
than to illumimate the development of 
Anglo-Russian relations in all their as- 
pects, however, and this it accomplishes 
with great skill. Whether in the extracts 
from the Anecdotes of the Russian Empire 
(1784) of William Richardson, who ob- 
served Russia as secretary to the British 
ambassadog, 1768-1772, from the dis- 
patches of Sir James Harris, who served 
as ambassador from 1777 to 1783, or from 
the Travels of William Coxe, scholar and 
tutor who toured Russia in 1778-1779, the 
achievements and shortcomings of Russia 
in the age of Catherine II stand out 
clearly. The final emergence of Russia 
under Alexander I as a leader among Eu- 
ropean states is likewise vividly depicted in 
selections from the writings of Robert Ker 
Porter, court painter in 1805~1807, and 
from the Private Diary of Sir Robert 
Thomas Wilson, who as brigadier general 
served with Kutusows army against Na- 
poleon in 1812. 

While the extracts from these various 
writings form the heart of this anthology, 
their value is greatly enhanced by the in- 
teresting introductory essays of the editor. 
Incidentally, this volume also deserves 
special mention as an example of fine 
publishing. 

C. E. BLACK 

Princeton University 


Harcave, Smney. Russe: A History. 
Pp. xii, 665, xxxiv. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1952. $6.00. 

As most teachers of Russian history are 


sadly aware, the existing texts in the field 
by Pares, Sumner, Vernadsky, and others 


` 
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are unsatisfactory from various and several 
points of view. Pares put us off by a great 
prolixity of style (among other faults); 
Sumner organizes his material in a way 
that is above the heads of beginners; and 
Vernadsky’s treatment of the early cen- 
turies of Russian history is, paradoxically 
enough, too sketchy. 

Now Professor Harcave of Champlain 
College, New York, has attempted another 
“concise presentation of Russian history.” 
Unlike the product of the writers cited 
above, his work makes no claim to any 
great origimality of concept or scholarship. 
The author has, however, enriched his 
understanding of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics as a result of participation 
in interviews with displaced Russians in 
Germany, a project sponsored by the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard. 

The book is divided into five main sec- 
tions of unequal length and merit. Less 
than 10 per cent of the content is devoted 
to pre-Petrine Russia; about 15 per cent 
to the period from Peter’s time through 
the end of the reign of Paul I; and about 
30 per cent to the decades subsequent to 
the Bolshevik Revolution. In other words, 
the work is heavily weighted on the side 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

No discernible underlying theme or point 
of view exists within these pages. On the 
contrary, an essential eclecticism, a cer- 
tain “conventionality” of thought, pervades 
the work. However, the writing is clear, 
with helpful chronological charts and maps, 
pertinent illustrations, a good bibliography, 
and a serviceable index. 

As has been made evident, the most sub- 
stantial part of Professor Harcave’s book 
deals with “modern Russian history.” In 
general, the threads of political, diplomatic, 
economic, and intellectual development 
within imperial Russia are carefully pre- 
sented The treatment of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century revo- 
lutionary, nationalist, and liberal move- 
ments in Russia is first-rate 

All in all, Mr. Harcave’s book should be 
welcomed by students as a more than 
competent effort to produce a usable one- 
volume text It will, however, have to be 
used with caution, principally because of 
its skimping on the earliest times in Rus- 
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sian history. Hence, Vernadsky’s text still 
probably remains our best standby. 
Davp HEcst 
New York City 


Carr, Epwarp Harterr. The Bolshevtk 
Revolution. 1917-1923. Pp. vii, 400. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1952. $6.00. 


Professor Edward Hallett Carr of Eng- 
land has done it again. The second volume 
of his “A History of Soviet Russia” series 
on The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923 
is impartial, scholarly, carefully docu- 
mented, and brilliant. He has divided the 
treatment into three periods: that of the 
Revolution, of war Communism, and of 
the first stage of NEP. Within each of 
these periods he has discussed: (a) agri- 
culture, (b) industry, (c) labor and trade 
unions, (d) trade and distribution, and 
(e) finance. 

Anyone who reads the book will note 
the great contrast between this factual 
treatment and the hysteria and fear of 
Russia broadcast by our press, radio, and 
television. Reading this scientific analysis 
one can see that given the cultural and 
international forces of the period, the rise 
of Bolshevism was inevitable. 

The~book shows that Russian policies 
have not been the strict result of ideological 
theory but have rather been the product of 
trial and error. Whenever dogma inter- 
fered with concrete results it was reinter- 
preted! Sociahsts had not in their theo- 
retical writings, prior to the Revolution, 
envisaged a direct transition from capital- 
ism to communism and when they found 
themselves in power had to discover the 
precise pathway by experimentation. 

This book shows quite clearly that the 
actions of foreign governments helped for- 
ward the complete nationalization of the 
basic means of production and distribution. 
War is shown to be the pathway to com- 
munism even when it is used by the 
United States or any other country osten- 
sibly to destroy communism. 

The author might have made a little 
clearer his references to political events. 
Nowhere does he refer to Lenin’s offer to 
continue the war ag.‘nst Germany if the 
Allies would give assistance and to the 
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effect of this refusal on the economy. 
Again in mentioning the outlawing of the 
Left Social Revolutionists he mentions 
Mirbach’s murder but fails to refer to the 
fact that the Social Revolutionists at- 
tempted to seize the entire government by 
force. But these are minor omissions. 

These two volumes should be com- 
pulsory reading for all officials of the State 
Department who want to understand the 
realities of the Russian Revolution. If we 
could have similar scientific volumes an- 
alyzing Russian actions down to 1952, we 
would then no doubt realize the extent to 
which Allied foreign policy has failed to 
take into account the causative factors 
making inevitable the Russian reactions of 
our time. 

Jerome Davis 
West Haven, Connecticut 


Conpowr, Mean. V. The Soviet Fi- 
nancial System: Its Development and 
Relations with the Western World. Pp. 
xiii, 230. Columbus: The Bureau of 
Business Research, College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Ohio State 
University, 1951. $4.00. 

Jasny, Naum. The Soviet Price System. 
Pp. 179. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. $2.00. 


Jasny’s book is one which I would not 
recommend either to a layman or to a 
specialist in the Soviet economy. For the 
layman, it would be extremely tedious to 
read, since the technical-statistical material 
(material of which non-specialists will be 
unable to form .any independent judg- 
ment), is presented in a scattered, un- 
systematic way. For this type of reader 
it will be sufficient to read the introduction 
in which he will be assured that “It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the -Soviet 
price system was ın a chaotic state through 
the whole Plan era” (p. 8), that “the club 
law of administrators who know Stalin’s 
speeches by heart and are less familiar with 
economic planning appears in Soviet prices 
with the greatest clarity” (p. 10), and that 
“certain enthusiasts for planning, and spe- 
cifically for Soviet planning, in this and 
other non-Soviet countries, seem not to 
realize two things: that good planning in 
the U.S.S.R. might spell peril to the world, 
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and that good planning is fortunately in- 
compatible with dictatorship. It is a bless- 
ing that while Soviet conditions greatly 
facilitate planning they make possible only 
very poor planning” (p. 12). 

The whole book is in the main devoted 
to the task of proving these statements, but 
after pursuing these “proofs” the layman 
will find himself even less informed about 
the real Soviet price system than before. 
This book is not written by an academically 
tramed economist but by a crusader against 
the Soviet Union, whose task is not to 
describe and analyze the Soviet price 
system, but to condemn everything that is 
being done by the Soviet government in 
the economic field—every aspect of eco- 
nomic policy and economic development. 
A few quotations will suffice to illustrate 
this attitude. 

“The habit of getting something for al- 
most nothing seems to have become firmly 
fixed in the Soviet Government” (p. 59); 
“fake official figures,” “even moderately 
experienced planners are very scarce in the 
U.S.S.R.” (p. 16); the USSR. is “a 
country where around half of the national 
income is confiscated by the State for new 
investment and aggression” (p. 78). Every 
statement of facts well-known to specialists 
in the Soviet economy is accompanied by 
the refrain—Look what bad things they 
are doing. This tedious refrain and his 
biased interpretations may prevent the ob- 
jective reader from doing justice to the 
painstaking collection of some factual sta- 
tistical material which would otherwise be 
useful for reference. The author’s extreme 
bias may arouse the suspicion that even 
this factual material is not an objective 
collection of facts, but manipulated evi- 
dence produced in order to prove the 
author’s thesis that everything is evil that 
comes from the Soviets—especially as Mr. 
Jasny is very unscrupulous in his method 
of selecting quotations when he wants to 
discredit authors who differ from him in 
their interpretations of statistical material 
or of government measures. 

For the specialist in Soviet economics 
this book is very disappointing reading. He 
will not find in it anything that is not know 
to him—with the exception of some scat- 
tered information on the prices of certain 
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goods—while nearly all the author’s main 
interpretations and “findings” are not only 
questionable, but very often cause astonish- 
ment (to put it mildly) at the methods 
used by Mr. Jasny in his “analysis” and 
polemics. 

Mr. Condoide’s book is not a scholarly 
work, but a very general compilation of 
material assembled from more competent 
studies of the same subject, which are only 
very superficially sketched by him. In this 
book Mr. Condoide repeats the mistake 
which he made in his book on Russian- 
American trade, in which he tried to cover 
too large a field in a very short study. 
He again starts with a description of 
“Soviet Economic Organization,” dealing 
with it in 20 pages, 9 pages more than he 
devoted to “the Soviet Economic System” 
in his previous book. To the analysis of 
“The Soviet Banking and Credit System” 
he allocates another 24 pages, and the same 
space is devoted to “Soviet Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policies 1941-50,” a subject which 
it would have been more advisable not to 
include in this study. The rest of his 
text (a total of eighty-six pages) is devoted 
to the description of “Soviet Money,” “The 
National Budget,” and “Soviet Financial 
Relations with the World and Foreign 
Trade,” no more and no less! 

The result of this attempt to discuss 
everything in such a condensed way is 2 
very superficial compilation, full of gener- 
alities, with quite a number of inaccuracies 
of description. In the chapter “Summary 
and Conclusions” we are, for example, en- 
lightened by the following statements. 
“The State owns the means of production 
and distribution. It finances the expansion 
of industry and the distribution of goods”; 
“The Soviet currency is an internal cur- 
cency only and is not available abroad. In 
settling foreign accounts the Soviets use 
foreign exchange or gold”; “In April 1918, 
the Soviet Government took over foreign 
trade and since that time the foreign trade 
of the Soviet Union has been operated by 
the State”; “During World War II the 
Soviet Union received substantial assistance 
from the U.S. under Lend-Lease”; and 
“Barring far-reaching changes in interna- 
tional relations, the J.S.S.R. will continue 
to control, both politically and economically 
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Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania” (pp. 158-164). 

If the reader is innocent of any knowl- 
edge of the “Soviet financial system, he 
might read Mr. Condoide’s book with some 
profit to his general education. But to the 
serious student of the Soviet financial sys- 
tem this book has nothing to offer. 

ALEXANDER BAYKOV 

The University 

Birmingham, England 


GLUCKSTEIN, YGAEL. Stalin’s Satellites in 
Europe. Pp. 333. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 1952. $450. 


Gluckstein’s book gives a realistic picture 
of the economic and social changes that 
have taken place in the shadow of the Red 
Star since the second world war. It con- 
tains a wealth of useful although not quite 
integrated and not always evaluated ma- 
terial. The author is an economist, and 
the first part of the book dealing with the 
methods of Soviet economic conquest is 
far superior to the second and third parts 
commenting on political developments and 
on the problems of Titoism. 

Comprehensive material on the agrarian 
reforms, changes in property relations, and 
the various means of direct and indirect 
Soviet exploitations are well presented. 
The author shows how the chief means of 
production and exchange were concentrated 
in the hands of the state. Several chapters 
include selected illustrations of correspond- 
ing developments in Soviet Russia and in 
some cases in Nazi Germany. In these 
cases of state capitalistic systems the vari- 
ous means of economic exploitation, such 
as recourse to extreme piece-work wage 
policies, aim at the establishment of a 
strict control over the individual in all 
facets of human relations. The author 
correctly pointed out that the primary goal 
of social and economic reforms in the satel- 
lites was to subordinate the individual to 
the state and to subordinate the state to 
Moscow. Soviet Russia intervened ac- 
tively to implement changes, but the Com- 
munist recipe was a changing pattern. For 
example, in the difficult postwar period 
capitalist production was encouraged and 
nationalization came only later. Today the 
„Russian and joint companies are the only 
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capitalistic enterprises in the satellites. 
Through these the Soviet Union has been 
draining satellite economy. For similar 
reasons the Soviet Union has been opposing 
nationalization in Austria and Finland. 

The second part of the book describes 
how the totalitarian police regimes were 
established, the methods of direct Russian 
action, the liquidation of actual or potential 
opposition, and Soviet manipulation of the 
various conflicting national aspirations 
The long report on Czech atrocities com- 
mitted against the Sudeten Germans (pp. 
195-200) does not fit into the general 
framework of the book, and the presenta- 
tion of antichurch measures reveals some 
lack of knowledge of facts and under- 
standing of the Eastern European situation. 
There are some gratuitous statements, like 
the remark that Cardinal Mindszenty “had 
welcomed the extermination of millions of 
Jews by the Nazis” (p. 217). On the 
fate of the Hungarian Jews and on the 
attitude of the Catholic hierarchy in Hun- 
gary, there are Jewish publications in Eng- 
lish from which the author could have as- 
certained the facts before passing judg- 
ment. ` 

The tbird and least integrated part ex- 
amines the Tito-Stalin conflict and the 
epidemic of Titoism in Eastern Europe. 
The author ends with the optimistic con- 
clusion that Stalin’s empire has no future. 
He supports this thesis with the internal 
contradictions of Stalin’s empire and es- 
pecially with the latent antagonism existing 
between the satellite Communist parties 
and the Kremlin. In the light of various 
historical examples, the author considers 
the mass terror and the extremely exag- 
gerated leader cult as symptoms of decline 
of a reactionary doomed society. His 
examples, however, do not support his con- 
clusions in view of contemporary world 
conditions. Modern technology enables a 
totalitarian dictator with a relatively small 


‘group of well rewarded collaborators to 


terrorize and control millions of people. 
The era of popular uprisings is over, and 
only a clash between the various ruling 
groups—such as party, police, or army 
factions—or external intervention may ex- 
pedite the dictator’s fall. 

All in all Gluckstein’s work is a useful 
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contribution to the literature dealing with 
Stalin’s captive states. 
SrepHen D. KERTESZ 
University of Notre Dame 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Taytor, O. R. The Fourth Republic 
of France: Constitution and Political 
Parties. Pp. ix, 221. London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1951. $3.00. 

This little volume provides a useful guide 
through the labyrinth of French politics 
since the advent of the Fourth Republic. 
The antecedents and significant provisions 
of the Constitution of 1946 are first briefly 
and clearly explained. Next comes a sur- 
vey of the organization, strength, and pro- 
grams of national party groups—a score in 
number—which have appeared on the po- 
litical stage in recent years. A third 
section of the book summarizes the com- 
position and policies of the nine successive 
cabinets which held office from 1947 to the 
spring of 1951. 

For the student of French politics, the 
most striking impression conveyed by this 
account is the extent to which traditional 
habits and practices have reasserted them- 
selves within the context of a Constitution 
which, like its predecessor of 1875, satisfies 
nobody: Unstable, short-lived governments 
are still the captives of an all-powerful 
legislature; the right of dissolution is on 
the way to becoming a dead letter; the new 
Council of the Republic, shorn of the 
powers possessed by the former Senate, 
shows signs of acquiring substantial in- 
fluence in the policy-making process; the 
system of décrets-lois, though now constitu- 
tionally barred, seems to be “creeping back 
under the new name of pouvoir réglemen- 
taire”; and so on. Except for the rigidly 
disciplined Communists, political groups 
continue to shift their bases, to splinter, to 
coalesce, and to realign themselves much 
as before. 

There-is, however, one new and disturb- 
ing feature. This is the very much greater 
dificulty of forming effective governing 
majorities loyal to democracy. French 
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cabinets, whether of the Third or Fourth 
Force, have since 1947 fallen less because 
of adverse votes in the National Assembly 
than because their own members have 
been unable to agree among themselves on 
major policy questions—at least in the 
domestic if not in the foreign field. Only 
the grave threat of Communism from the 
Left, and, until recently at any rate, the 
pressure of Gaullism from the Right, have 
held together the moderate but hetero- 
geneous coalitions sufficiently to deal on a 
makeshift basis with one crisis after an- 
other. Whether the current swing toward 
the Right, which has occurred since Mr. 
Taylors volume appeared, will usher in 
a little more stability remains to be seen; 
but the odds are against it. 

The mass of detail presented by the 
author does not make for exciting reading: 
an interpretation of political trends with 
a broader sweep of the brush would have 
made the book a more interesting con- 
tribution. Nor are the English transla- 
tions of French terms always well chosen. 
Even so, the study will remain for some 
time a valuable handbook of reference for 
those concerned with the beginnings of the 
latest attempt of France to function as a 
national democracy. 

WALTER R. SHARP 

Yale University 


Jorpan, Z. Oder-Neisse Line: A Study of 
the Political, Economic and European 
Significance of Poland’s Western Fron- 

_ tier. Pp. 133. London: The Polish 
Freedom Movement, “Independence and 
Democracy,” 1952. No price. 

In 1950 the Polish Freedom Movement 
formed a study group to examine the sig- 
nificance of the Oder-Neisse frontier for 
Europe as a whole Dr. Zbigniew Jordan 
has sumarized the work of this group 
around three main arguments: (1) the 
disputed territories are far more import- 
ant for Poland than for Germany; (2) 
these territories are essential as an in- 
dustrial base for East-Central Europe; and 
(3) a strong East-Central Europe is neces- 
sary “in the building of a peaceful inte- 
gration of Europe as a whole.” 

As a preliminary part of his study Jordan 
discusses the international agreements 
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which led to the establishment of the Oder- 
Neisse line. He shows conclusively that 
these go back to the Teheran Conference 
of 1943 although they were not formalized 
until the Potsdam Conference of 1945. 
Likewise Great Britain, the United States, 
and Russia had long before 'Potsdam ac- 
cepted the expulsion of the German popula- 
tion from these territories. There was, 
of course, always the formal stipulation 
that final determination of boundaries must 
be reserved for the peace treaties. As oc- 
cupation problems developed and relations 
between the Western Powers and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics grew less 
friendly voices were raised for a revision of 
this frontier. Secretary Byrnes led off in 
his Stuttgart speech on September 6, 1946, 
soon to be followed by Mr. Bevin, and now 
constantly by the statesmen of Western 
Germany. To counter this “revisionism” 
the book under review was written. 

The argument is advanced that Germany 
does not need this arable land, since in 
normal times it produced a negligible agri- 
cultural surplus and fed little more than 
its own population. The increased density 
of population in Western Germany because 
of population transfers is held to be little 
more than would have occurred if the 
natural growth 1934—49 had continued (p 
59). Two pages later the author cites 
figures for 1921-33 to show that “the 
population in Germany was not replacing 
itself” and argues that Germany has no 
surplus population to repopulate her former 
Eastern provinces. Here as in other 
places the statistics presented do not in- 
spire confidence. i 

The main thesis of the book, however, is 
that the present fear of communism should 
not cause us to forget “the German men- 
ace.” The only way to curb Germany is 
to establish equally strong economic areas 
outside her borders. The Saar Basin must 
therefore be attached to France and the 
Silesian industrial area, with its outlet at 
Stettin, united to give a strong economic 
basis for Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. Such an industrialized East-Cen- 
tral Europe, when finally freed from Rus- 
sian domination, is necessary for an inte- 
grated Europe. The author’s assurance 
. that the development of the Silesian-Oder 
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region (an Eastern Ruhr) will unite Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, even 
after the unifying coercion of Moscow is 
removed, seems somewhat optimistic in 
view of past history. Perhaps this is the 
correct vision of the future, but Jordan 
seems on firmer ground for the present 
when he reiterates that to support Ger- 
many’s claim for territorial revision in the 
East will only increasingly alienate the 
Poles and the Czechs from the West. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Bowdoin College 


ROBERTSON, PRriscrLLA. Revolutions of 
1848: A Social History. Pp. xi, 464. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1952. $6.00. 

This delightfully brilliant work by Pris- 
cilla Robertson, daughter of Preserved 
Smuth, is in its keen analysis of the social 
conditions cf the 1848 revolutionary era 
well worthy of the distinguished father 
to whom it is dedicated. Thé book presents 
not only a penetrating interpretation pith- 
ily expressed, but vividly portrays the ex- 
periences and thoughts of the people of 
those troubled times, derived to a large ex- 
tent from the memoirs not only of partici- 
pants but of disinterested observers—espe- 
cially American envoys. The author likewise 
regards the Russian, Alexander Herzen, as 
“the greatest commentator” of all “His 
memoirs,” she says, “read as if a twentieth 
century intelligence had somehow been 
sent back to record for us the meaning of 
those struggles that seem in so many ways 
the birth pangs of our modern era” (p. 8). 
Her book deals with the 1848 revolutionary 
movemenis in France, Germany, the 
Austrian Empire, and Italy 

The Revolution of 1848 was feared, she 
says, “because sixty years of the swiftest 


- industrial progress the world had ever 


known” had created a violently explosive 
element, a proletariat whose miseries pre- 
sented an unsolved problem. Should the 
“strait-jacket” in which the Treaty of 
Vienna had placed Europe be broken to 
allow this new class a vote, or would they 
use this franchise for immediate over- 
throw of the industrial system which had 
given them their livelihoods, or would they 
tamely obey the wishes of their employers? 
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Or was the problem rather a need for 
guarantee of food and steady employment? 

Businessmen likewise “resented the eight- 
eenth century restrictions which limited 
their nineteenth century opportunities” (p. 
4). 

Intellectuals failed to realize that the 
workers would not be far-seeing and gen- 
erous about social reorganization, believed 
that all classes would benefit together. 
“Only after the liberals won power did 
they discover that they were afraid of the 
workers; when the workers found this out 
they turned to the Marxian gospels” (p. 6). 

As for nationalism, ıt “could give char- 
acter and mission .to every people.” “In- 
ternationalism was made to seem material- 
istic and selfish, while the petty jealousies 
of Balkan nationalities, which have caused 
so much strife in a century, were made to 
seem like holy wars” (p. 6). 

The chapters of this book teem with 
interesting comments on the classes, the 
personages, tħe ideas, and the places as- 
sociated with the revolutionary movements 
of the time. In the chapter entitled “A 
Crown From the Gutter,” the vain efforts 
of the Frankfurt Parliament to form a 
truly united liberal empire for the German 
states are vividly recounted. 

Of rather unique interest in this are the 
businessmen’s concern after having attained 
the Zollverein and 3,000 miles of railway, 
to abolish the “oldfangled confederation” 
with its confused jumble of “weights, money 
and commercial law.” The Frankfurt 
Parliament’s sessions, held in St. Paul’s 
Church and reported by German, English, 
and French journalists, were long and ardu- 
ous. Not only were political questions dis- 
cussed, but also the creation of a national 
army and a navy, for which one ship was 
contracted for at the Brooklyn navy yard. 

It was not only fear of Prussia’s power 


that led some to favor an Austrian as em- ~ 


peror of the new nation, but also desire 
to provide through Austria a path for 
German expansion towards the Black Sea as 
well as to Venice and the Adriatic. How- 
ever, King Frederick ‘William IV was 
chosen for the post, which choice as well 
as the constitution itself was approved by 
most parliaments and rulers throughout 
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Germany. Afflicted with autocratic ideas, 
though acknowledging that his great an- 
cestor Frederick the Great would doubtless 
have condescended to a crown at the hands 
of parliament, Freedrick William utterly 
rejected it as plebeian, terming it “a dog’s 
collar,” “a pig’s crown,” “a fictitious coro- 
net baked of mire and clay” (p. 163). 

“In the end Bismarck took over some 
of the 1848 Assembly’s ideas without its 
idealism, either for liberalism or for Pan- 
Germanism and without its weakness” 
(p. 166). 

Both the chapters dealing with France 
and with Austria, “The China of Europe,” 
are filled with intensely interesting com- 
ments and characterizations. 

James E. GILLESPIE 

The Pennsylvania State College 


EUCKEN, WALTER. Grundsatze der Wirt- 
schafispolitik (Principles of Economic 
Policy). Pp. xix, 396. Tubingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1952. DM 
21.—. 


As Friedrich Lutz points out in his fore- 
word to this magnum opus of the late 
Walter Eucken, the study of economics in 
Germany has long suffered from certain 
basic deficiencies: for one, the prevalence 
of a historic-contemplative approach has 
often favored a neglect of the analytical 
processes known to the liberal mind; for 
another, significant methodological short- 
comings stem from traditional fixed con- 
cepts of vested authority which seem to 
represent the inevitable dogma of German 
economic rationale. As in other Conti- 
nental schools of thought, this latter tend- 
ency has, in turn, forced German theorists 
into extremes of either economic inter- 
ventionism or laissez-faire which appear 
archaic to the present-day observer. The 
inability of the German academicians to 
explain, let alone cope with, the hyperin- 
flation after World War I gave rise to a 
degree of reorientation which might, in 
time, have bridged the gap between Ger- 
man and other, more advanced economists; 
but the intellectual vacuum of the totali- 
tarian thirties and the war made this im- 
possible to the point where, after World 
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War II, isolation had become complete. 

Thus, many German economists who had 
been able to cull from Keynes’s work only 
that which seemed to fit the Nazi program 
for pump priming through military pre- 
paredness began to appreciate the true sig- 
nificance of his work only after his death. 
By that time, however, large parts of 
Europe, including areas directly contiguous 
to Germany, had turned into regimented 
economies and, in the case of those situ- 
ated to Germany’s East, had lost their 
political freedom as well. It is against this 
_ historic background that Eucken pro- 

pounded his neoclassical theories, first in 
his Principles of Economics, published in 
1940, and now in the present volume edited 
posthumously by his widow and K. Paul 
Hensel. 

To the American reader, the book’s 
principal significance lies in its frank and 
cogently advanced advocacy of a liberal 
economy, free of centralized planning and 
controls and based on a functioning price 
mechanism similar to the one which has 
prevailed in Germany since currency re- 
form. In this, Eucken follows Roepke and 
von Mises while, at the same time, making 
full use, in what might be termed a gen- 
eralized European version of macroeconom- 
ics, of marginalism, aggregates, and similar 
tools developed by Anglo-Saxon scholars. 
However, Eucken posits a more typically 
continental concept of an economic “order” 
which links the criteria of general equi- 
librium to certain of the political and social 
postulates found in Schumpeter and which 
is not always free of dogmatism. Used in 
German universities, this book should do 
much to advance- the discipline past the 
narrow bounds of tradition, despite some 
relatively minor misinterpretations and er- 
rors (it could hardly be maintained that 
New Deal economics derive from Fascist 
economic concepts (p. 56)); the United 
States abandoned the gold standard in 
1933 (p. 176). 

ADOLPHE J. WARNER 

New York City 


Kruse, Vinpinc. The Community of the 
Future Pp. 828. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. $12.00. 
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The Community of the Future, as seen 
by F. V. Kruse, Professor of Jurisprudence 
at the University of Copenhagen, is a blue- 
print for an ideal society consisting of men 
of a new type and built up in accordance 
with the author’s attempt “to place mor- 
ality and justice on a scientific basis.” 
This attempt depends on the classification 
of sciences in “descriptive” (including the 
theoretical) or “experimental” (applied). 
Ethics, individual and social, belong to the 
second of these classes; but the term as 
used by Professor Kruse connotes not so 
much experiment, as the trial-and-error 
procedure. After a rather lengthy discus- 
sion of various theories about the ultimate 
good, the author decides in favor of utili- 
tarian ethics, style Bentham and J. S. Mill. 
He hopes however that the men of a new 
type will reach such a state of social un- 
selfishness that all the regulating and 
leading positions in the community will be 
fitted by those who are best fitted for them 
in abilities and other qualities. 

There follows a study of the nature and 
purpose of the law through which the new 
community is to be engendered Here he 
stands on the solid ground of “the general 
theory of law” as taught in continental 
Europe prior to Kelsen. He who is 
familiar, say, with Korkunoff’s work (avail- 
able in English translation) will find little 
new. This study serves as a starting point 
for the discussion of personal rights and 
property rights which, in the author’s new 
community, will have approximately the 
same shape as they have now. But, in his 
opinion, a new division of law must emerge 
to take care of “the right to earn.” He 
dislikes both the liberal and the socialist 
solutions of the problems of industrial re- 
lations and offers a third way which, sur- 
prisingly, has nothing in common with the 
middle way of the Scandinavians based on 
co-operative societies. What he suggests is 
the institution of “courts of industry” to 
fix wages and prices and to solve industrial 
conflicts. Strikes, lockouts, and boycotts 
would be forbidden. 

The whole edifice is to be crowned by a 
new constitution. The author rejects both 
autocracy and democracy since they result 
in the rule of incompetent persons. He 
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suggests the institution of a parliament 
. elected by persons holding positions in the 
local administration, professional men (par- 
ticularly university professors), and dele- 
gates of national leagues of agriculture, in- 
dustry, handicraft, shipping and banking. 
This parliament would share power with a 
president (or a prime minister) elected by 
persons possessing higher professional train- 
mg and by farmers, clerks, and skilled 
workers with at least ten years of ex- 
perience. No name is given to the system; 
but this is obviously a new variety of tech- 
nocracy. - 
Professor Kruse seems to ascribe to his 
plan universal validity Though Scandi- 
navian institutions and developments are 
in the forefront, long chapters are devoted 
to English, German, and American affairs 
In the present reviewer’s opinion, the au- 
thor’s conclusions express merely his per- 
sonal predilections justified ex post facto by 
a vague and by no means original system 
of ethics. N S TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 


Watery, DANwL. Mediaeval Orvieto: The 
Politcal History of an Italian City-State, 
1157-1334. Pp. xxv, 170. New York. 
Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
$4.00. 

The political histories of such great 
Italian city-states as Florence, Venice, and 
Genoa are comparatively well known for 
the late medieval and Renaissance periods. 
Often such independent cities, with their 
fierce rivalries within and without, serve as 
illustrations for the whole Italian scene. 
There was, however, another group of 
cities, small in comparative population but 
with as involved civic politics, which was 
faced with the additional problem of inte- 
gration within the States of the Church 
Such cities had their own peculiar set of 
foreign relations as well as the development 
of party politics. 

Mr. Waley has made a minute analysis 
of such a town in medieval Orvieto. While 
his main objective has been to trace the 
political emergence of a small commune of 
tradesmen, craftsmen, and farmers, he has 
been led inevitably to consider Orvieto’s 
position as an indication of fluctuating 
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papal temporal power He has made an 
admirable study of the commune, tracing 
its internal development with the growth 
of factions designated as Guelf or Ghibel- 
line, factions ever ready to forget the 
quasi-national political platforms in favor 
of local power and issues, much as modern 
political parties often find their local units 
with aims bearing little resembldnce to 
those of the national organizations with 
which they are affiliated. 

Orvieto, recognized as a self-governing 
commune in the middle of the twelfth 
century by the papacy, found its principal 
internal problems to be the rivalry between 
two powerful families and the effort to 
extend and strengthen her control over 
the surrounding countryside and villages. 
Such problems were more or less indige- 
nous to every commune, large or small, 
of the time. The author carefully traces 
the effects of each on Orvieto’s foreign 
policy, on her relations with her papal 
overloads, and on the rise and decline of 
her internal independence. Of particular 
interest is the commune’s part in the great 
Guelf-Ghibelline struggle during the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries, in 
which her position in the Papal States was 
basic. Here we get a glimpse of the efforts 
of the popes to maintain in miniature the 
temporal power they sought to acquire 
over the wider domain of the continent. 
Orvieto’s ability to act independently was, 
as with other communes within the Patri- 
mony, circumscribed by strong popes and 
almost unfettered by weak ones. This 
phase is well done, including thorough 
documentation on the economic and ex- 
ternal as well as on internal affairs. 

. The author is to be congratulated on his 
treatment of the development of Orvieto 
as a small commune whose political life 
was, perhaps, more representative of the 
general run of communes in Italy than were 
the great cities. The book has several ap- 
pendixes containing material which could, 
except for the genealogical detail, be more 
properly incorporated in the text. There 
is an exhaustive bibliography and a usable 
index. 

M. NICKERSON HARDWICKE 
Bellflower, California 
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KEMÉNY, Georce Economic Planning in 
Hungary 1947-9. Pp. x, 146. New 
York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1952. $2.50. 


The author’s experience as instructor in 
economics at the University of Budapest 
and on the editorial staff of the Pester 
Lloyd, as well as his position as Under- 
Secretary for Finance in the Hungarian 
Coalition Government, 1945-1948, makes 
him eminently qualified to survey and 
“examine recent economic developments in 
Hungary. The work is a concise and 
authoritative study of the Hungarian 
Three-Year Plan, 1947-1949, based on ex- 
tensive statistical data. It opens with a 
brief statement on the economic and social 
background in Hungary, and then launches 
into the examination of the antecedents of 
planning and industrialization and economic 
nationalism. It also deals with the change 
in economic and financial structure; plan- 
ning, and policy, and treats administration 

of the Plan. , 
` The Three-Year-Plan constituted a 
period of transition, “shaping economic life 
towards a full use of productive resources,” 
an objective to be attained through the 
second Plan inauguarated in January, 1950. 
It entailed full nationalization of the manu- 
facturing industry and wholesale trading. 
Capital programs were subject to licensing 
and were for the most part “centrally di- 
rected.” The aim of the Plan was to 
reconstruct and re-equip the Hungarian 
economy, and to raise the standard of liv- 
ing. The first objective was achieved. Re- 
construction in industry and transport was 
accomplished. Industrial capacity in im- 
portant sectors was enlarged. In the vil- 
lage too, despite much tension, progress 
was made. But in regard to the second aim 
there is a question whether the increase 
in well-being was proportionate to the 
efforts made. The improvements in the 
standard of living were conspicuous if the 
comparison is made with the low level of 
1946-47. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that these improvements were results 
not only of the increasing supply of con- 
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sumer goods but also, to a certain extent, 
of the redistribution of incomes. Further- 
more, the raising of the social and economic 
status of the workers had its counterpart 
in the deterioration of that of the middle 
classes. 

The author wonders about the soundness 
of the economic policy underlying the Plan. 
The government set out to increase pro- 
duction at all costs. It failed to realize 
reduction in costs of production but found 
a new way toward higher production 
through availability of cheap labor. This 
accounted for lack of balance in the exe- 
cution of the Plan. While production 
programs were reached or slightly ex- 
ceeded, the improvement in the productiv- 
ity of labor fell short of the estimates. The 
investments moreover went beyond the re- 
quirements for the planned level of pro- 
duction and were not accompanied by a 
commensurate rise in production (pp. 125- 
126). 

The reviewer was especially struck by 
the statement that the Three-Year Plan 
was formulated as a “national plan,” and 
that, while economic co-operation with the 
Eastern countries was encouraged, it was 
done by promoting closer trade relations 
and not by attempts “to co-ordinate plan- 
ning.” Indeed the author writes that the 
Supreme Council for Mutual Aid, estab- 
lished in Moscow in the beginning of 1949, 
was not, as some believed, a nucleus for 
supernational planning. A possible excep- 
tion to central conception might have been 
the rapid development of heavy industry. 
Within the Three-Year Plan some 8 per 
cent of industrial (or 25 per cent of total) 
investment served the expansion of the 
capital-goods industries—the Soviet Union 
supplying much of the iron ore and coke. 
The author says the second Hungarian Plan 
is also a national plan. This interpretation 
seems inconsistent with much evidence 
readily available in Soviet publications. 
The fact that the Hungarian planning has a 
national character does not necessarily 
imply that it was not co-ordinated with the 
over-all Eastern planning. 

Needless to say, this work is a useful 
compendium not only because it offers an 
expert analysis of the Hungarian Three- 
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Year Plan, but also because it is a compe- 
tent study of economic planning in a 
“People’s Democracy.” 
Wayne S. Vucinica 
Stanferd University 


Brock, Ray. Blood, Oil & Sand. Pp. 256. 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. $3.50. 


‘ This up-to-the-last-minute book under- 
takes, on the basis of wars past and prob- 
lems present, to show the shape of things 
to come in the Middle East. It is in this 
area, the author is convinced, that the 
world struggle of Communist Russia and 
the non-Commumist powers for a variety 
of reasons is most likely to break out into 
uncontrolled war. The reader gathers on 
the run, while trying to keep up with the 
breathless pace of the book, that these 
reasons are, mainly, the strategic position 
occupied by the Middle East countries 
in the global struggle, the importance of 
Middle East oil both to the Western Allies 
and to “desperately oil-hungry” Russia, the 
legacies of World Wars I and II in terms 
of unsolved problems, with particular em- 
phasis on the rise of Israel, and incredible 
bungling in very recent years on the part 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
These points are brought out in the 
course of twenty-five untitled chapters 
which describe the contemporary Middle 
East scene in its Balkan, North African, 
Mediterranean, Pakistani, and Indian set- 
ting. The author, a veteran observer of 
international double-dealing in these areas, 
regards the relations between most of the 
Middle East states and the West as steadily 
deteriorating. He is concerned with the 
depth of Communist penetration in Iran, 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon, where 
Communist elements have insinuated them- 
selves into nationalist activities on a large 
scale. Iran and Egypt he sees as the 
present danger areas and 1952 as the year 
of decision on the part of the Soviet 
Union with respect to a military move in 
the Middle East. He envisages no firm 
barrier to a sudden thrust from Russia 
other than a not overly strong Turkey. In 
this area, which is characterized on the 
whole by weakness and ineffectuality, he 
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entertains a high regard for the Turks both 
as fighters and as diplomatists. 

Most of the historical snatches used as 
background are familar enough, as is the 
title of the book itself which, with a slight 
change in word order, was employed by 
Robert L. Baker a decade ago in dealing 
much more sedately with approximately the ` 
same area. Nevertheless, if the reader is 
able to take Brock’s sensational style of 
presentation with enough salt, he is likely 


_ to find Blood, O & Sand usefully thought 


provoking. 
Harror L. HosKINS 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


CoucHirmy, Wirttam J Conquered Press: 
The MacArthur Era in Japanese Journal- 
ism. Pp 165. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific 
Books, 1952. $3 00. 

Mr. Coughlin, a professional journalist, 
writes of the system of public communica- 
tion in Japan before and after the Mac- 
Arthur conquest He pictures the Japan- 
ese journalist, in phase one, as the pawn 
of the militaristic clique which used the 
press to create a false world in which 
lived the Japanese masses largely ignorant 
of the brutal and aggressive military ad- 
venture in China and the suicidal war with 
the United States. 

In phase two, the Japanese journalist is 
being waited upon by his military captors 
who expect him, overnight, to recognize 
the errors of the Tojo government and 
Japanese militaristic society and to turn 
upon them in wrath and vengeance. To 


` facilitate the quick change of mind, the 


captor introduces a system of press super- 
vision, curiously misnamed freedom of the 
press, in which the journalist is encouraged 
to denounce his old rulers and is protected 
against reprisal either by the Japanese 
government or by the stockholders of 
publishing houses. 

In phase three, the journalist has quaffed 
so deeply of the new wine of freedom 
and protection from reprisal that he is 
dangerously friendly with communism. 
The American GHQ is saved from using its 
bayonets by the emergent conservatism of 
the journalists and the leadership of the 
staff of Asahi, The journalism of Japan 
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is then allowed to settle down and combat 
severe economic handicaps and a post- 
publication supervision which keeps radical- 
ism under control. 

The American journalist in Japan writing 
for the home audience had his difficulties 
with postpublication supervision, and Mr. 
Coughlin outlines a system of rewards and 
punishments which he says General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff used to stifle criticism of the 
occupation. 

Mr. Coughlin’s narrative is packed with 
color and interest and moves rapidly and 
effectively. There is some tendency to pre- 
occupation with incidents at the expense of 
broad and intensive investigation which 
would afford a solid basis for judgment. 
Thus Mr. Coughlin attributes the decision 
to drop the atomic bomb and intensify 
the war against Japan to the single cir- 
cumstance of the mistranslation of a 
Japanese word used in an English language 
broadcast describing the attituce of the 
Japanese government toward the Potsdam 
declaration. The book is a personal nar- 
rative based primarily upon observation 
and experience and is valuable to the social 
scientist in search of insight into the Mac- 
Arthur GHQ. 

J. EDWARD GERALD 

University of Minnesota 


Bercer, Ermer. A Partisan History of 
Judaism. Foreword by Paul Hutchinson. 
‘Pp. xvi, 142. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company, 1951. $300. 

Rabbi Berger is Executive Director of 
the leading American Jewish group opposed 
to Zionism. He supplements his The Jew- 
ish Dilemma (1945) with this series of 
lectures which further documents his views 
with an interpretation of Jewish history 
and an evaluation of the worth of various 
aspects of the European Jews’ religio- 
cultural heritage He urges that Jews who 
value the advances of modern democracy 
should retain only the ideology and ethics 
of the pre-Christian Prophets 
discuss or dismisses as valueless almost all 
other Jewish religio-cultural traits de- 
veloped later in Europe, and he undertakes 
no consideration of the religio-cultural 
heritages of Sephardic and non-European 
groups of Jews. The motivation for writ- 


He fails to | 
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ing the book is to polemicize against the 
central and northern European Jewish 
tribalists, ghettoists, and Zionist national- 
ists. 3 
Whatever the book’s worth may be for 
the purposes of advocates of the anti- 
Zionist cause who need historical support 
for their stand, it is an interesting psycho- 
logical document. It evidences the kind 
and intensity of feeling, as well as the ra- 
tionalizations, that characterize many Jew- 
ish liberals in their opposition to their 
Zionist coreligionists. There may be re- 
gret that Berger is not better versed in dy- 
namic social psychology, because he could 
have then penned a more effective polemic. 
He could have pointed to psychological and 
historical processes that account for the 
emotional needs and the personalities of 
tribalists. He could have shown why his 
preference for individualistic self-realiza- 
tion and surrender of tribal affiliation is 
also the desirable choice for modern- 
minded Jews. His group needs a writer 
who can phrase the way such Jews may 
attain maximal personal freedom with a 
minimum of emotional hostility to Zionists. 

In short, the case is weakly stated be- 
cause of overemotionality and lack of psy- 
chological insight Presumably few syna- 
gogues and Hillel foundations on college 
campuses will therefore encourage serious 
consideration of Berger’s currently un- 
popular ideas. Berger quite rightly sug- 
gests that during the past two decades 
many antitribalistic liberals among Ameri- 
can Jews have been almost terrorized into 
inaction or pressured into support of the 
Zionists’ efforts to maintain a post-Pro- 
phetic north-European Jewish religio-cul- 
tural heritage. But I doubt that Berger’s 
arguments will now do much to lessen his 
opponents’ prestige and power among Jews, 
because his social psychology is so feeble 
that he cannot reveal to Jews why the 
tribalists feel and think as they do, nor ‘is 
he able to phrase to any notable extent the 
means by which Jews may attain dignity 
and self-fulfillment by rational adherence 
to an antitribalist position. So worthy a 
cause ought to recruit a more effective 
active protagonist. 

MELVILLE Jacoss 
University of. Washington 
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Conpert, Everyn.S. The Left Wing in 
Japanese Politics. Pp. xii, 353. New 
York. Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1952 $4.50. 

Serious students of Japanese government 
are indebted to Mrs. Colbert for this pains- 
taking, albeit overly annalistic, narrative of 
the rise and experience of the Socialist, 
Communist, and certain other parties, and 
of labor unions and federations which have, 
in greater or lesser degree, supported one 
or another of these parties or sought simi- 
lar-objectives through parallel action. The 
major portion of the book is devoted to the 
occupation years up to October 1948, but 
this penod is introduced by a bnef his- 
torical survey and followed by a sketch of 
developments to June 1950. Not the least 
valuable section is an appendix containing 
biographical notes on 126 leaders; a second 
useful appendix contains lists of party 
officers. 

The author eschews any general thesis 
or expression of her own judgment upon 
acts or motives of parties or unions or 
upon their relationships with one another. 
Limiting her sources almost entirely, for 
the occupation years, to Japanese news re- 
leases, she makes a highly creditable effort 
to write a dependable factual account of 
events, party structure, and political issues. 
Had she chosen to make use of articles of 
opinion from Japanese reviews and to give 
more intimate vignettes of personalities, 
her book would have gained in interest 
without loss of reliability. One is inclined 
also to look for much greater attention to 
the effects of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers (SCAP) upon party 
shifts and pronouncements. Mrs. Colbert 
has given us a considerable amount of 
sifted data. Why, one asks, has she not 
done more about interpretation? No quarry 
is more elusive than the nature of a Japa- 
nese party—the qualities that distinguish 
one party from another and one faction 
from another within a party. Possibly 
Mrs, Colbert will pass to this endeavor in 
another volume. 

The relevance of a descriptive term that 
is broad enough to comprehend Tokuda 
Kyuichi and Isoo Abe may well be ques- 
tioned. If Abe was a “leftist,” Tokuda 
may well be something else. There may 
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be grave danger of doing injustice to indi- 
viduals so widely divided in their views by 
calling them both “leftists” or “radicals.” 
When does a leftist become an extreme 
leftist; when is a leftist a rightist? Faced 
by the plethora of organizations, which 
spring up in Japan with no regard for the 
analyst’s problem of classification, an au- 
thor is forced to use popular categories in 
an effort to simplify problems that may not 
be subject to simplification. This reviewer 
mentions this problem without disparage- 
ment of a book which is the product of 
very serious, mature, and conscientious re- 
search. HAroLD S. QUIGLEY 
University of Minnesota ; 


LAKDAWALA, D. T. International Aspects 
of Indian Economic Development. Uni- 
versity of Bombay Publications, Eco- 
nomics Series No. 5. Pp. vii, 191. New 
York. Oxford University Press, 1952. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Lakdawala’s scholarly study of In- 
dia’s economic needs is most interesting 
and most important in the light of what it 
reveals about changing attitudes in India. 
The precise figures at which he arrives by 
a series of mathematical computations are 
less significant than his considered judg- 
ment that there has been a considerable 
reappraisal of India’s position in India 
itself. 

Immediately after India became inde- 
pendent, he notes, there was a deep mis- 
trust of foreign investment. Nationalism 
was highly self-conscious, and it was feared 
that foreign capital, either of the loan or 
the risk variety, might somehow involve 
an impairment of Indian sovereignty. This 
attitude is not singular; it has been seen 
repeatedly in new or emerging nationalisms. 
In India’s case it reached perhaps its cli- 
max, at least officially, in the response to 
the United Nations canvass of dollar needs 
in “underdeveloped” countries. 

“Tt is interesting to recall,” Dr. Lak- 
dawala writes, “that when in an inquiry, 
the United Nations Secretariat asked the 
Government of India to state her dollar 
needs, along with other Governments, no 
answer was given on the ground that she 
had no such needs. This policy is slowly 
changing under the impact of events.” 
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The word “slowly” could now be taken 
from the economist’s cautious statement, 
made more than a year ago. India is now 
making a definite effort to enlist and at- 
tract foreign economic assistance, and the 
degree of her progress in the next few years 
will be largely dependent upon the success 
of this effort. 

Of the several billion dollars that will be 
required in the immediate future to keep 
pace in industrial development and im- 
proved food production with the increase 
in population, Dr. Lakdawala believes that 
about 60 per cent can and should come 
from loans either on a government-to-gov- 
ernment basis or from recognized interna- 
tional agencies. The other 40 per cent, he 
holds, should be supplied by private ven- 
ture capital. 

In the first category, he believes, there 
should be no great difficulty since India’s 
credit position is and has been sound. In 
the second it will be necessary for India to 
adopt and follow policies that inspire con- 
fidence. India must, he says, “make all 
efforts to create the proper environment” 
for this needed development. 

While this book has thus a strong politi- 
cal implication it is not a political book. 
It is a technical work, thoroughly docu- 
mented, and is written for technicians. 
The cause of better international under- 
standing will be served if the same mate- 
rials can be presented, also, in a popular 
form and gain a wide readership. 

ROBERT AURA SMITH 

The New York Trmes 


Davis, S. Race-Relations in Ancient Egypt: 
Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. Pp 
mii, 176. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. $4.50. 


This little volume addresses itself ‘to a 
big subject, at least in so far as its title is 
concerned. Actually, however, the subject 
of the book 1s limited to the period stated 
in the subtitle, namely, the Hellenistic-Ro- 
man age. By that time the career of An- 
cient Egypt had come to an end, after 
nearly three thousand years of highly in- 
dividual history. What followed was no 
longer Egypt proper but a curious cul- 
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tural blend in which outside elements pre- 
dominated. Yet the native forces, while 
by no means dynamic, remained unassimi- 
lated nevertheless, except on the surface. 
The Hellenistic veneer proved relatively 
thin. In the end, native tradition triumphed 
in more than one significant instance over 
the foreign importations. 

Against such a background the social 
scientist finds himself at a great disad- 
vantage. He operates on a two-dimen- 
sional plane whereas the subject calls for 
a three-dimensional investigation The au- 
thor covers the Greek and Roman periods 
in Egypt with admirable thoroughness. But 
that juncture was merely an epilogue to 
the story of Egypt proper. This is not to 
say that the period in which Mr. Davis 
is interested lacks importance in its own 
right. But it cannot be fully understood 


` and interpreted without an intimate knowl- 


edge of the normative past” The author’s 
attempts to reach back, which he is often 
compelled to do, are on the whole unsuc- 
cessful. The usefulness of the book is 


‘thus distinctly limited. Within its limits, 


however, the volume constitutes a welcome 
contribution. 

The results of the study, which is richly 
documented, may be summed up as fol- 
lows: The Egypt of the Graeco-Roman pe- 
riod provides a fascinating illustration of 
the interaction of culture and politics. Po- 
litical expediency may seize upon the racial 
factor in a multicultural society and raise 
it to undue prominence. But claims of 
racial superiority on the part of one group 
cannot in themselves affect the cultural 
balance or persuade older groups that they 
are inferior. This is false anthropology, 
unconvincing theology, and in the end in- 
effectual political theory. Hellenistic Egypt 
accommodated several distinctive societies; 
but racist explanations could not then, and 
cannot now, account for the underlying 
differences. 

It is perhaps not without interest these 
days that the author of this’work is a 
member of the faculty of the University 


` of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, and that 


the publication was made possible by a 
grant from that University. 
E. A. SPEISER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

Joseph Mayer’s review of my book 
American Imperiahsm omits the central 
theoretical approach of the book. This is 
that imperialism is a definite stage of capi- 
talism, when large monopolies dominate 
economic life; when they concentrate on 
the export of capital to find further sources 
of profits, when they divide up the world 
through cartels and other devices, and in- 
volve their governments in wars for redi- 
vision of the world. United States mo- 
nopoly capital, having attained the great- 
est development long ago, has now obtained 
the greatest degree of control over other 
peoples. The approach is supported by 
reference to Lenin and to the British lib- 
eral economist Hobson. 

According to Mayer, my central theme 
is that “Wall Street imperialist masters” 
bave pursued a consistent and set plan to 
dominate the world ever since the War for 
Independence. This is a gross distortion. 
While internal capitalist expansion during 
the nineteenth century is briefly noted, the 
book definitely dates the period of expan- 
sion abroad from the end of that century 
(p. 10). The goal of world domination is 
set as’ developing only during World War 
IL (p. 126). It has been operative less 
than 10 years, instead of 175 years. The 
phrases ‘‘Wall Street imperialist masters” 
- and “tool of Wall Street,” carried in quo- 
tations in Mayer’s review, do not appear 
in my book. Use of these phrases in quo- 
tations helps Mayer’s attempt to portray 
the book as a collection of clichés, but it 
is hardly honest criticism. 

Four of the eleven chapters are devoted 
to a detailed accounting of the methods of 
rule and the amount and forms of profits 
derived by large’ United States corporations 
from various parts of the globe, and from 
the Negro people in the United States 
(Chs. I-V). Mayer ignores this entire 
section. He does indicate the central con- 
clusions of another group of chapters 
(Chs. VII-X), which detail the post-World 
War II expansion of U. S. economic and 
military interests, principally in Europe. 
However, Mayer discards the conclusions 
as a travesty without rebutting a single one 
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of the voluminous details cited in evi- 
dence, or any of the analysis and argument. 

Mayer pictures my book as an attack on 
the United States. Such an attack is ex- 
plicitly denied at the outset. 

“The American people are not imperial- 
ists. The imperialists are only the tiny 
group of those who own and control 
America. .. . They are not only different 
from, but they are the bitterest enemies 
of, the people of the United States ... 
Thus it is essential to bear in mind through- 
out this book that the exposures of United 
States imperialism or imperialists are not 
attacks on the United States as a nation, 
or on its people” (p. 8). 

It is a sad sign of our times when a re- 
viewer for a scholarly magazine can de- 
nounce attacks on monopolies and imperial- 
ism as foreign propaganda. Have profes- 
sors forgotten the grass-roots antimonopoly 
movements which played such a prominent 
part in American political life since the 
1880’s, or the powerful Anti-Imperialist 
League which sprang up after the War of 
1898, or the classic exposés of. monopoly 
and of U. S. imperialism abroad which en- 
rich our literature? 

Mayer makes only passing—and sneering 
—treferences to the book’s documentation. 
He expresses his opinion about my research 
methods in the following sentence: 

“Ts it too much to assume that the 
Kremlin is systematically culling, from 
newspapers, periodicals, and books, every 
derogatory remark that has ever been 
made about the United States, classifying 
these tidbits, and making them available to 
its agents of slander, double-talk, and in- 
timidation for most effective propaganda 
use, whether behind the iron curtain or on 
this side of it?” 

I did every bit of research for this ‘book 
personally from the cited sources, with the 
single exception of certain facts about Bra- 
zilian coffee supplied- me by an American 
university student who did research in this 
field under my guidance. Mayer’s descrip- 
tion of the documentation as consisting of 
derogatory remarks and tidbits is inaccu- 
rate, since its central content is detailed 
official and financial statistics and policy 
statements. References cited in the notes 
to my book fall into the following clas- 
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sifications: U. S. government documents, 
111; international agency and foreign capi- 
talist government documents, 50; speeches, 
articles, of U. S. government officials and 
prominent business men, 35; corporation 
and trade association reports and business 
magazines, 45; books and scholarly peri- 
odicals (not left-wing), 34; general circula- 
tion newspapers and periodicals (not left- 
wing), 52; labor and left-wing United 
States sources, 17; left-wing foreign 
sources, 15; total 359. 

The purpose of my book is to expose the 
forces leading this country to a disastrous 
war, and I conclude with a favorable dis- 
cussion of those forces in the United States 
working for progress and for the peaceful 
coexistence of the two systems, socialism 
and capitalism (pp. 242-243). Mayer con- 
cludes his review with the remark that my 
book is the kind of caricature “the Krem- 
lin will continue to dish up for us until its 
evil power is finally destroyed” He there- 
by imphes his partisanship with the war 
camp, from which a writer on behalf of 
peace can hardly expect an honest review. 


Yours sincerely, 
Victor PERLO 


Dear Sir: 


Two rather significant background fac- 
tors are omitted from Mr. Perlo’s letter: 
one, his identification by confessed Soviet 
agents as the leader of a Russian espionage 
ring in the United States; and the other, 
his persistent portrayal throughout his book 
of Russia as lily white and the United 
States as sordidly black. 

In my review I quote from his book (p. 
15): 

“Imperialism 1s military, political, and 
economic domination of subject nations. 
The forms of domination include incorpora- 
tion into the home territory of the con- 
queror, establishment of colonies, and es- 
tablishment in the subject country of nomi- 
nally independent governments actually 
controlled by the imperialist power.” 

To any objective observer, these words 
from Perlo’s book certainly characterize 
Stalinist Russia today. But naturally, to 
a Stalin lover and a follower of the “cen- 
tral theoretical approach” of Lenin (and 
Marx), it is rank heresy to have Russia 
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placed in such a position. For Perlo ex- 
postulates elsewhere (p. 204) that Soviet 
imperialism is a “myth’—in fact, “a logi- 
cal absurdity”! a 

To what he really objects, in his second, 
third, and fourth paragraphs, it is hard to 
see. In the book he mentions Wall Street 
scores of times. Chapter II is entitled 
“Wall Street’s Empire’; and Chapter IV 
“The Stake of Wall Street in the Jim Crow 
System.” One of the sections (p. 164) is 
headed “Turning European Industry over 
to Wall Street.” American imperialism, 
United States imperialism, capitalist impe- 
rialism, moribund imperialism, the Ameri- 
can empire, and Wall Street imperialism 
are used synonymously. “The tiny group 
.. . who own and control America” (sic, 
p. 8) are the Wall Street impenalist mas- 
ters. All our leaders and government offi- 
cials (including Senator Taft, p 214, and 
General Eisenhower, p. 238) are either im- 
perialists of their stooges, engaged in su- 
perexploitation and the gathering of “trib- 
ute,” “loot,” and “booty” for their masters. 
All are spoken of in highly derogatory 
terms. 

The book and its hocus-pocus might well 
have, been dubbed “Wall Street Imperial- 
ism.” Its central theme may be gleaned 
from the following excerpts out of the book 
starting with the “tiny group” of imperial- 
ist masters who allegedly “own and con- 
trol America”: 

“Bureaucrats carry out their orders” (p. 
8). “The United States government set 
out to build an empire” (p. 11). “It 
launched an imperialist war for redivision 
of the world in 1898” (p. 12). “British 
or Spanish exploiters were replaced by 
Wall Street exploiters” (p. 13). 

“The new masters engaged in wars of 
conquest” (p. 13). “Such is the pattern 
of superexploitation and repression carried 
out by the U. S. Army, acting as the front 
for the finance capitalists” (p. 81). 

“The South was converted virtually into 
a semicolony of Wall Street” (p. 83). 
“This led to superexploitation of the Ne- 
gro people” (p. 84). “Wall Street set its 
terms. ... President Franklin Roosevelt 

. wag the head of a Wall Street state 
apparatus . . . controlled by finance capi- 
tal” (p. 122). 
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“Into the mouth of the flat-voiced poli- 
tician from Missouri are placed the noblest 
sentiments. .. . The monopolists put this 
unctuous wrapping of God and the Bill 
of Rights around the President’s speeches 
... all for the purpose of whipping up 
chauvinist and aggressive moods” (p 128). 
“A procession of Wall Street leaders took 
the decisive Washington posts” (p. 132). 
“Wall Street dominates” (p. 168) “The 
new masters” (p. 170). “The Pentagon- 
Wall Street Group” (p. 203). 

“But this strategy of world domination 
is bankrupt” (p 214). “Lined up in op- 
position are 800 million people of the 
US.S.R., the People’s Democracies [sic], 
and China, with their first-rate armies” (p. 
216). “American imperialism, under the 
false slogan of ‘American leadership,’ tries 
to establish swiftly a world empire, the 
goal of all imperialists. Can Wall Street 
succeed where others failed?” (p. 241). 

As for “partisanship with the war camp,” 
Perlo simply drew the wrong conclusion. 
The evil power of the Kremlin could of 
course be destroyed, not from without, but 
from within—from its fifteen to twenty 
millon slaves msing up and striking off 
their chains. They indeed “have nothing 
else to lose.” 

Yours sincerely, 
JOSEPE MAYER 
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